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Y his address of acceptance of the Republican nomi- 
nation for the presidency, Herbert Hoover set a 
striking precedent in American political docu- 
ments. Through the statement which he made on 

August 11, the chief social and economic issues now before 
the people were immediately raised to a higher plane, both 
from the intellectual and the humanitarian point of view, 


than is usual in our party controversies. With his eminent 
record as engineer and administrator, and his work as 
Secretary of Commerce, it was to be expected that Mr. 
Hoover would give us, as he has done, a forceful outline of 
economic policy. The policy he has formally announced is 
the logical expression of his varied experience in positions 
of high responsibility, of his broad, realistic vision and his 
original, constructive ideas. 

To this treatment of fundamental business problems, 
Mr. Hoover added in his speech of acceptance an equally 
characteristic humanitarian programme. Not larger trade 
alone but social betterment will be his aim—improved con- 
ditions for American children, practical means for the 
abolition of poverty, moral as well as material progress. 
Here again, the full import of his words may be gauged 
only by recalling Mr. Hoover’s past achievements, which 
have shown him as an expert in translating sound, benef- 
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icent policy into wise and effective action. Like all his 
statements during his candidacy, they bear the true impress 
of his mind, in which there is a combination, seldom found, 
of balanced judgment and natural creativeness; an impress, 
also, of that inner warmth of personality which has aroused 
in so remarkable a degree the aggressive loyalty of those 
who know him. His integrity has put his stamp upon the 
presidential campaign. 

There is now every prospect that the election of the pres- 
ent year will awaken a more universal interest and will 
bring to the polls a much larger proportion of qualified 
voters than any election since that of 1896. The granting 
of suffrage to the women of the country may not cause a 
vote twice as large as that which otherwise would have 
been the case, but the voters will no doubt approximate 
twice the number which would go to the polls with male 
suffrage alone. Whatever may be the opinion of the women 
of the country for or against their right of suffrage, a com- 
pelling duty rests upon them to consider the issues cf the 
day, and to exercise the right which the Constitution has 
granted. One reason for the falling off of the vote at presi- 
dential elections in the years from 1896 to 1924 has been 
a prevalent impression that the issues between the two great 
Parties are not sharply defined, and that the real issues are 
those of patronage and party control. This opinion is only 
true in a very small degree. 

There are still vital differences between the two Parties. 
This is very pronounced on the question of protective 
tariff. This is a fundamental Republican doctrine, and is 
regarded as essential for the material welfare of our peo- 
ple. Without it our country would suffer from depression, 
the activities of our industrial life would be slackened, and 
some of them would become dormant and almost dead. 
Whatever the general merits of the question may be, the 
present national policy is one of a protective tariff. The 
basic industries of the country depend upon this tariff for 
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the exclusion of products manufactured in countries in 
which there is a startling contrast with ours in wages of 
labor and standards of living. The present condition and 
opportunities of the working classes of the United States 
manifest, as everyone knows, advantages far and away be- 
yond those existing in any other country of the world, and, 
indeed, beyond those enjoyed in our own country in previ- 
ous years. For the maintenance of these conditions, the 
continuance of the protective tariff is absolutely essential. 
Again, the present tariff policy promotes diversity of 
employment and affords a field for all the varied capabili- 
ties of our people. It secures in the greatest degree eco- 
nomic independence, certainly in time of war, and, though 
to a somewhat less extent, in time of peace. It may be ad- 
mitted that the recently adopted Democratic platform, in 
its mention of the difference in cost of production abroad 
and at home, makes a concession not included in the party 
deliverances of previous years. Yet the Democratic plat- 
form of 1920, in unequivocal language, asserted: ‘‘We re- 
affirm the traditional policy of the Democratic Party in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only.” Whatever may have 
been the declaration at Houston, this is still the dominant 
opinion of the rank and file of the Democratic Party. 
There is a wide, though erroneous, impression that the 
United States occupies an exceptional position in the main- 
tenance of protective tariffs. This popular opinion, at all 
times incorrect, has been shown to be especially false since 
the close of the Great War. Some fifty years ago, Mr. 
David A. Wells, a prominent free trade advocate, pub- 
lished an article entitled “The Protectionist Reaction,” de- 
ploring the then current departures from the opinions he 
cherished. How much more appropriate would be such a 
pronunciamento to-day! Between the date of the armistice 
in November, 1918, and the enactment of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, the existing tariff law, in September, 
1922, thirty-three countries imposed new tariff duties or 
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substantially increased existing rates. In this list are in- 
cluded England, Australia, Switzerland, Poland, Argen- 
tina, Chile, Peru, Belgium, Mexico, Sweden, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Japan, and France. Bear in mind that all these so 
acted before the passage of our present tariff law. Since 
that time, September 21, 1922, nineteen other countries 
have imposed new duties or increased those already in 
existence, making fifty-two, or practically all the countries 
of the world. It is maintained that Canada has made no 
increases. If so, she stands practically alone. Another 
prevalent error is that duties on imports into the United 
States are all-inclusive of or are levied on the great bulk of 
commodities admitted, when the fact is that near to two- 
thirds of all imports are admitted free of duty. The respec- 
tive values of free and dutiable commodities in 1926 were 
$2,912,000,000 and $1,554,000,000; in 1927, $2,738,- 
000,000 and $1,503,000,000. 

It is further to be noted that of the dutiable imports of 
one billion and a half dollars a year in recent years, an 
annual average of approximately $750,000,000 or one- 
half, was made up of agricultural products, upon which 
duties were levied for the benefit of the farmer, while 
articles which he purchases, such as fertilizer, harnesses, 
farm machinery, and gasoline, are exempt from duty. 

There is an agitation in Europe, widely supported, for 
the breaking down of tariff barriers between the respective 
countries, especially those on the Continent. The change of 
boundaries under the Versailles treaty has very seriously 
interfered with the movement of commodities in vogue 
before the war. Neighboring countries, between which 
there would be a natural interchange of products, have not 
only imposed tariff duties but created embarrassing restric- 
tions upon their interchange or transfer. The impartial 
economist recognizes that more liberal tariff policies would 
be of great benefit to all these countries, but the spirit of 
exclusion is still so strong that there is no immediate pros- 
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pect of a lowering of duties. In several instances, commer- 
cial treaties between the newly created countries have 
failed of ratification, and substantial progress towards 
freer interchange has not yet been accomplished. The most 
casual observer can recognize the difference between the 
situation in Europe and that in the United States. We have 
here forty-eight States, among which there is absolute 
freedom in the movement of commodities of the greatest 
variety—food products and raw materials and finished 
manufactures all alike. There is also a diversified popula- 
tion, having qualities for every form of enterprise. No 
nation in the world has the same foundation for economic 
independence, or the same justification for the policy of 
protective tariffs. 

Undoubtedly, tariff schedules should be revised from. 
time to time. Already certain articles, such as automobiles 
and shoes, can be made here in competition with the rest 
of the world, notwithstanding that wages abroad, in some 
countries, are one-half, and in other countries, even one- 
third, of those in the United States. There is nothing sacro- 
sanct about the tariff rates. They should be changed to meet 
changing conditions. The present duties on certain com- 
modities may well be lowered, or even removed, while, on 
the other hand, upon some articles now on the free list, 
tariffs may very properly be imposed because of the danger 
from foreign competition. 

The statement was included in the Democratic plat- 
form of 1924 that Republican policies had curtailed our 
foreign markets. Exactly the contrary is true, for since the 
passage of the tariff Act of 1922 our foreign trade has 
increased to a volume much greater than that before the 
war, and entirely out of proportion with that of any other 
country in the world; and, despite tariff duties, many of 
which are high, there has been a greater increase of im- 
ports than of exports. The election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent or a Democratic Congress would carry with it a threat 
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of interference with the present protective system, which 
would necessarily be followed by an abandonment of new 
industries, by disaster to existing enterprises, and by a re- 
duction in the number and wages of employees. 

As regards the League of Nations, the Democratic 
Party has shown a pronounced recession from the views 
entertained at the close of the war. The party platform 
in 1920 asserted that it favored the League of Nations as 
the surest, if not the only practical, means of maintaining 
the peace of the world, and commended President Wilson 
in the strongest possible language for his advocacy of the 
League. The national convention of 1924, however, while 
again praising the aims of that organization, rejected a 
plank advocated by Mr. Newton D. Baker and others com- 
mitting the Party to membership in the League, and in- 
serted instead a futile and impracticable pronouncement 
for a general referendum upon the subject. It was per- 
fectly well known at the time that neither under the Con- 
stitution nor under any statutory provision could such a 
referendum be made effective, for it would have required 
not only the consent of each State, but substantive legisla- 
tion in many States, the adoption of which could not be 
expected. It would have been contrary to the fundamental 
idea of the whole federal system in that the vote of smaller 
States would have been absolutely submerged by the more 
populous commonwealths. The Democratic platform of 
1928 absolutely omitted any reference either to the League 
of Nations or to the World Court. 

The policy of the Republican Party, however, has been 
one of opposition to membership in the League, though the 
Administrations of both President Harding and President 
Coolidge have co-operated in numerous meetings initiated 
at Geneva, and have willingly participated in international 
conferences for the promotion of disarmament and peace. 
The present policy of the Republican Party is one of re- 
fusal to accept membership, on the ground that it would be 
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altogether contrary to our traditional policy, would entan- 
gle us in quarrels and alliances of Europe, and would im- 
pose a burden upon the American people which they 
should not be called upon to bear. One of the strongest 
arguments against membership in the League, which has 
been little stressed, is the influence it would exert upon the 
domestic situation. We have a cosmopolitan population. 
Millions of foreign birth or descent, who are no doubt 
loyal American citizens, nevertheless, retain a strong at- 
tachment to the countries of their birth or ancestry. In case 
we should assume membership in the League, there would 
be repeated instances in which we should have to take sides 
between European or other foreign countries having dis- 
cordant interests, or between which there is deep-seated 
antagonism. For example, if quarrels should arise between 
Hungary and Rumania, or Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
our action as a member of the League would alienate a 
multitude of voters of the country against which our rep- 
resentatives might decide. The inevitable result would be 
that a very large share of the electorate, perhaps sufficient 
to turn the scale in a presidential election, would vote not 
according to their views upon domestic questions of su- 
preme importance but in accordance with our stand upon 
foreign questions, which might be of very remote concern 
to ourselves. It is unfortunately true that the friction exist- 
ing between certain foreign countries is such that they do 
not desire impartial judges, such as we would be glad to 
furnish, but rather partisans of their own contentions. And 
our participation in their disputes, however just or impar- 
tial it might be, would probably fail of securing an amica- 
ble settlement and would at the same time incur animosity 
abroad and the opposition of numerous groups at home. 
The undesirability of taking a stand in regard to foreign 
disputes was never better illustrated than in the case of 
President Wilson, who was received in Italy with un- 
bounded acclaim, but whose action in expressing an opinion, 
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prompted by the utmost good faith, against the Italian 
claim for Fiume immediately changed good will to cen- 
sure and ill-feeling. When all this has been said, it is not 
for Americans to condemn the League of Nations as an 
institution, nor should the Republican Party do so, for it 
certainly has accomplished salutary results in international 
co-operation and the settlement of differences between its 
members. With essential limitations, it may be anticipated 
that we will still co-operate in certain of its activities. In 
the opinion of the writer, it is unfortunate that we have 
not become a member of the International Court, as was 
advocated by President Harding and President Coolidge, 
and by leading statesmen such as Charles Evans Hughes 
and Elihu Root. An impasse has been created owing to a 
reservation inserted in the resolution of adherence adopted 
by the Senate, mainly supported by cordial advocates not 
only of the World Court but of the League of Nations, 
and reported to have been suggested by Justice John Bas- 
sett Moore. This reservation is to the effect that the United 
States may impose a veto upon the rendering of any ad- 
visory opinion in which the United States has or claims to 
have an interest. This would seem to create a very serious 
restriction upon the jurisdiction of the Court. But it can- 
not be said that the signatory nations of the Court are with- 
out blame in this regard. When the question has been raised 
as to whether a single member of the League Council could 
prevent the submission of a controversy for an advisory 
opinion, a decision has been thus far evaded in at least two 
instances. If this right exists with any member of the 
Court, the reservation proposed by the Senate is not unrea- 
sonable. It is to be hoped that some way out of this diffi- 
culty may still be found. 

The Republican Party may surely be proud of its record 
in the foreign relations of the United States. When Presi- 
dent Harding took office in 1921, we were still technically 
at war with both Germany and Austria. Immediate steps 
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were taken for friendly relations with those countries. 
Such action was prompted by the feeling that our partici- 
pation in the great struggle had been actuated not by any 
repulsion for these enemy peoples but by the conviction 
that their rulers, in their overweening ambition, had led 
them astray. Our relations with the two countries named 
are now upon the most friendly footing ever known. Con- 
flicting claims between the United States and Germany, of 
a very complicated nature, have been settled in a most 
satisfactory manner, and, as an indication of German con- 
fidence in the fairness of the United States, the umpire 
upon the Commission which passed upon claims was not 
selected from a neutral country, but a citizen of the United 
States was chosen—first, Justice Day, and later, Judge 
Parker. 

Our State Department has negotiated up to date com- 
mercial treaties and agreements in large number, supersed- 
ing those which were not suitable to present conditions. 
There has been little short of a revolution in the creation 
of friendship with the neighboring Republic of Mexico, 
with which relations have been seriously strained for many 
years. By our intervention, there is promise of a resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations between Peru and Chile after 
an interval of forty years. The whole world has become 
interested in propositions for the renunciation of war as an 
instrument of policy. In this matter, the State Department 
has made a record which is unsurpassed. Arbitration trea- 
ties, more workable and more adequate, have been framed. 
There is also a multilateral treaty, containing an express 
renunciation of war, to be ratified by the leading countries 
of the earth. 

The promises made to China at the Conference of 
1921-22 await fulfilment by the United States under ne- 
gotiations recently conducted. These negotiations, long de- 
layed, will lead to tariff autonomy and the ultimate 
abolition of “extra-territorial” jurisdiction. Agreements 
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on such questions are essential for the independence and 
development of that country, but they contemplate no sur- 
render of American rights, as equality with other countries 
in access to Chinese markets is made a condition of the set- 
tlement. This is in line with American policy of friendli- 
ness to China, at least since the time of Secretary Hay, and 
promises to assure the best relations with a country which 
seems bound to assume a new and more important position 
among the nations of the earth. 

The assumption of many foreigners is that elections in 
the United States are largely determined by the success or 
failure of our foreign policy. There was a prevalent im- 
pression in Europe that the statement by President Cool- 
idge—I do not choose”—was caused by the failure of the 
Naval Conference last summer at Geneva. The defeat of 
the Republican Party at the polls in November would 
most likely be interpreted abroad as a condemnation of the 
policy of this Administration in seeking an amicable settle- 
ment of international controversies. 

There is no doubt but a serious agricultural problem 
exists. Naturally, the welfare of the farmer should receive 
the most considerate attention of all Parties. There was 
not a well-defined division in Congress between Republi- 
cans and Democrats upon the McNary-Haugen Bill. The 
Democratic platform, though somewhat ambiguous, seems 
to approve it. On the other hand, Governor Smith has re- 
fused to give his approval to the proposed measure. With 
a consistency that contrasts favorably with these Demo- 
cratic statements, both the Republican platform and Mr. 
Hoover have plainly condemned it. 

This Bill in different forms, twice vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on the ground that it was clearly unconstitutional, 
seeks to set up an entirely impracticable method for reme- 
dying the situation. It would create a bureaucracy enjoying 
powers to levy charges which can only be imposed by the 
Congress. It would create an unlimited number of officials 
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to exercise inquisitorial powers. Every farmer of the 
United States might be compelled to submit to the levies 
imposed by a body of twelve men, whether he desired it or 
not. He would be compelled to make an absolute surrender 
of his economic freedom. It was all too manifest that many 
of the advocates of this Bill, with its equalization fee, were 
seeking its passage for the purpose of creating a popular 
political issue, and were less concerned with the enactment 
of legislation for the real relief of the farmer than for 
political advantage. No doubt the President would have 
signed this measure without the so-called equalization fee, 
carrying provision for the expenditure of 200 millions of 
dollars. The rest of the Bill provided real remedies, such 
as the construction of warehouses in which products might 
be stored, and loans at a low rate of interest, so that the 
farmer might not be compelled to dump his products on 
the market in a time of over-supply or abnormally low 
prices. It sought to provide the very best remedy for the 
farmer in enlarging co-operative marketing and bringing 
the producer and the consumer nearer to each other. 

The Republican Party is ready and willing to secure 
legislation for the relief of the farmer. Its leaders are not 
merely for equality for the agricultural population but for 
generosity towards them, but they do not favor measures 
which are impracticable or which, like the McNary- 
Haugen Bill, would lead to confusion and endless legisla- 
tion. The one great problem of the farmer is to narrow the 
gap between him, as a producer, and the consumer. Senator 
Borah stated at the Kansas City convention that in 1922, 
omitting one or two articles, consumers of American prod- 
ucts paid $22,500,000,000 for the products of the farm. 
Out of this the farmer received only $7,500,000,000. 
Senator Borah also called attention to the fact that there is 
now pending in the Congress of the United States a Bill 
suggested and endorsed by Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of 
Commerce, introduced by a Republican senator, reported 
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by a Republican committee, and now ready for passage, 
which undertakes to deal with this problem. No doubt this 
Bill would have passed except for the insistence of a radi- 
cal element upon the McNary-Haugen Bill with its 
equalization fee. 

But it is said that the Republican Party has not been the 
friend of the farmer during the recent years. On this sub- 
ject, it is well to quote that great Democratic leader, Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, who stated, at the close of the 
first Congress under the Harding Administration, that it 
had accomplished more for the farmer than any Congress 
for fifty years. The War Finance Corporation, condemned 
by President Wilson and his Secretary of the Treasury, was 
continued by an Act of Congress, and nearly 300 millions 
of dollars were advanced to farming communities. An 
emergency tariff Act on leading grain and other farm 
products was adopted, the provisions of which were made 
perfect by the Act of September, 1922. Legislation was 
enacted in a so-called “‘Packers’ Bill” to protect the rights 
of stock-raisers, also a law limiting dealings in grain fu- 
tures, to prevent the farmer from being the victim of 
manipulation. Twenty-five additional millions of dollars 
were advanced for the Federal Farm Loan Board. An 
agricultural credit Act was passed, providing for both pub- 
lic and private agencies to aid the farmer in securing 
credit. The co-operative marketing Act was passed. Not 
only was legislation of this nature passed in the Congress 
of 1921-23, but helpful legislation has been enacted in the 
years following, not the least of which is the generous pro- 
vision for the improvement of roads in agricultural locali- 
ties. 

No consideration of the farming problem is other than 
superficial without a consideration of great economic 
causes. Prices were abnormally increased during the period 
of the war and in the years following until 1920, because 
of a scarcity of supplies in the countries which engaged in 
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the contest. Production in the United States was pressed to 
the limit. Speculative interest was aroused, which caused 
the purchase in many instances of farm lands at a price far 
in advance of their real value. The export demand for our 
farm products will diminish, owing to lessened require- 
ments after the emergencies of the war, the recovery 
of agriculture in Europe, and sharp competition from Ar- 
gentina, Canada, India, Australia, and other countries, 
with a still further competition impending whenever nor- 
mal conditions are restored in Russia. The demand for ex- 
port is confronted not only by sharp competition but by 
uncertainty in the market from year to year. It will be 
necessary for the American farmer to depend more and 
more upon the home market, and, in justice to him, that 
market he ought to have, and the Republican platform 
promises it to him. 

Although it is impossible to prophesy what part the 
questions of the Eighteenth Amendment or the Volstead 
Act will finally play at the polls in the coming election, it 
must be admitted that with some voters these are the out- 
standing issues of the campaign. On the Democratic side, 
the very singular spectacle is presented of a party platform 
that expresses a decisive opinion in one direction and a 
statement from the presidential candidate that is a practi- 
cal repudiation of the declaration in this platform. Such 
discordant assertions must be interpreted as expedients to 
attract voters of varying beliefs. 

It is almost superfluous to point to the record of achieve- 
ment by the Republican Administrations since 1921, 
but it may be confidently asserted that in no period in our 
history has more beneficent progress been made. After the 
war, and until the Republicans came into power, the ad- 
vance towards rehabilitation was hardly more satisfactory 
in the United States than in the European countries, but 
contemporaneously with the inauguration of President 
Harding in 1921 nation-wide confidence was restored, and 
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the time-tried capacity of the Party for constructive poli- 
cies and administration caused immediate improvement. 

In the little more than seven years, the national debt has 
been reduced by 6 billion 500 million dollars, and the in- 
terest on national obligations by nearly 300 millions a 
year. By successive revenue Acts, passed by Republican 
Congresses in the years 1921 to 1928, there has been a 
reduction in the burden of taxation of nearly 1 billion 750 
million dollars a year. Exemptions for those of smaller 
incomes have been increased, and recognition has been 
made of earned incomes as against incomes on investments. 
Earned incomes are allowed a 25% tax credit in the case of 
those amounting to $30,000 or less. 

A federal budget system, one great ideal of theorists and 
practical men, has been firmly established, which results in 
far greater efficiency and equality than before among the 
different agencies of the government, and makes possible 
a greater degree of economy in national expenditures. 

The confusing legislation relative to World War service 
men has been codified and reformed, and, in recognition of 
the debt which we owe to the veterans of the late war, we 
are now expending annually more than 700 million dollars 
for their relief. 

The Jones-White Bill is the most important step taken 
in many years for the building up of a privately owned and 
operated American merchant marine. There has been a 
substantial reduction in postage rates, as a result of which 
it is hoped that the patronage of the postal system will be 
so much increased as to cause no diminution in revenue. 
The great calamity caused by floods in the Mississippi Val- 
ley has been considered with a care never given to the Mis- 
sissippi problem before, and legislation has been enacted 
which promises to prevent a similar catastrophe in the 
future. 

In the great mass of problems pressing for considera- 
tion, owing to the larger activities of the federal govern- 
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ment and unprecedented growth of the country, it must be 
true, of course, that some important questions have been 
neglected or left unfinished, especially in the recent session 
of the Congress, but for genuine progress, for provision for 
the constantly expanding needs of the country, for recog- 
nition of the rights of all classes of our citizens, for im- 
provement in our foreign relations, the Republican Ad- 
ministration of recent years has a record that has not been 
surpassed. To make a change in political control at this 
time would mean the bringing into power of those who 
must take up these problems anew, and who, frankly 
speaking, in the years that have gone by have not shown 
the same grasp as the Republican leaders of the country’s 
needs. 

In every great emergency, and in problems which con- 
cern a greater America and the welfare of the people, the 
Republican Party has been forward-looking. Its leaders 
have manifested a larger vision of the needs of the country 
in this age when all things are being made new. There are 
great principles which are not to be shaken and must re- 
main, but in such an era of flux, new policies must be 
adopted to meet the needs of the hour. While some Repub- 
lican leaders have not always stood firm, the great majority 
have manifested a courage to resist the demands of d/ocs 
and purely selfish interests, and have not preferred expedi- 
ency or political success to the general good. The record in 
the past of the Democratic Party is one of ideas adopted by 
it as fundamental principles which are now abandoned, 
with not a word in their support to-day. To go back no 
farther than 1896, when there was an agitation for the 
unlimited coinage of silver, or “16 to 1,” continuing until 
later years—who can be found to defend this to-day? But 
how many were misled by the Democratic platform of that 
year with its specious promises? Yet this fundamental 
plank of Democracy was buried beneath an avalanche of 
votes when William McKinley was elected President, and 
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many Democrats who prized country first then left their 
organization, some of them to remain aloof from it ever 
since. 

It cannot be disguised that corruption has shown its 
head among some of the officials of the government. 
Against those who are guilty, great or small, the Adminis- 
tration is pursuing vigorous prosecution, and we may be 
assured that the guilty will suffer condign punishment. 
But graft and bribery are not limited to one Party alone. 
In the demoralization which succeeds every great convul- 
sion like the Civil War or the late colossal contest, wide- 
spread dishonesty develops itself in public and private life. 
To this is added the demoralizing temptations which attend 
the prevalent desire for luxury and extravagant expendi- 
ture, which are so plainly in evidence. It is altogether un- 
true that corruption or dishonesty has laid hold upon the 
federal government alone. The people, in whom we may 
always ultimately have confidence, have to-day an appre- 
ciation for rectitude and for loyal public service at no time 
surpassed. Those who give instances of criminal dishonesty 
in the public service should emphasize the startling increase 
in various forms of crime, for all alike are part of the same 
sinister development. They call for increased vigilance in 
its prevention and punishment. 

Notwithstanding the personal popularity and success of 
Governor Smith as an administrator, the equipment of Mr. 
Hoover must be recognized as decidedly superior, espe- 
cially in the wider scope of his activities and his familiarity 
with foreign affairs. His education and qualifications as an 
engineer afford him an unequalled comprehension of pres- 
ent-day requirements. His experience in many countries 
qualifies him for activity in the promotion of American 
trade and interests abroad. 

From a position of minor importance among Cabinet 
activities, in the last seven years he has brought the De- 
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artment of Commerce to a commanding rank in the work 
of the federal government, but his other achievements have 
afforded an even greater field for his genius. It is but slight 
exaggeration to say that he is the world’s greatest adminis- 
trator. His talents have been exerted in many nations for 
healing the wounds of the war, for saving multitudes from 
destitution and starvation. Added lustre has been furnished 
to the American name by his resourceful aid in many lands. 
He has gained an admiration and affection abroad sel- 
dom if ever bestowed upon a foreigner. Withal, his loyalty 
to his own country has been constantly manifest. When the 
important position of Minister of Munitions was tendered 
him in England, he promptly declined, because his first 
obligations were to his own country. Whenever a most 
competent manager has been sought in an emergency, 
whether in relieving unemployment in 1921 or in a great 
disaster like the Mississippi floods, he has been selected as 
the one best fitted to meet the situation. In extra-govern- 
mental enterprises, such as the building of homes or pro- 
viding for the betterment of children, he has most ably and 
effectively taken charge. In great humanitarian move- 
ments at home and abroad, he has taken the lead. In all 
these he has served without pay and with the magic touch 
of efficiency and success. His associate on the ticket—Sena- 
tor Charles Curtis—has had wide experience in public life, 
and is now the Republican leader in the Senate. He has 
always acted with the respect and admiration of men of 
all parties. His service in the Senate has afforded excep- 
tional qualifications for the office of Vice President. He 
has always performed his duties conscientiously and faith- 
fully, and with unswerving patriotism. He is a fitting asso- 
ciate for Herbert Hoover on the national ticket. 
These are the men whom the Republican Party presents 
to the nation for the offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, with confidence in their election. 














THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


PRESIDENTIAL election is a choice between two 
tickets. Nobody knows exactly how many persons 
are legally entitled to be counted, but they are 
certainly not more than half of the population. 

Of this half, according to the calculations of Mr. Simon 
Michelet, the leading authority in these matters, not more 
than about half actually cast their votes. 

Judging by past performances, that is, by their percent- 
ages of the total votes cast at each presidential election since 
1864, a united Republican Party is entitled to count on a 
minimum of forty percent and the Democratic Party on a 
minimum of thirty percent. On the statistical returns, then, 
about three votes in ten are doubtful. The number may, as 
a matter of fact, be somewhat higher because in every elec- 
tion there is a certain amount of switching which is can- 
celled out in the returns. There may be more mobile votes 
than the figures indicate. On the other hand, this is com- 
pensated for by the fact that independent voting has 
hitherto not affected the result in those States where one 
Party or the other was absolutely certain to win. There have 
been ten Democratic States of this kind, with a total of 114 
electoral votes. They are the Solid South. There have also 
been ten States which in presidential years have been so 
consistently Republican that they could almost be described 
as unimpeachably Republican. They have 112 electoral 
votes. There are, then, only some twenty-four States in the 
Union where independent voting has in the past made any 
ultimate difference. 

At this time it is admitted, I believe, by all competent 
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observers that there exists an unusual possibility of disrupt- 
ing considerably these well-established political habits of 
the last two generations. Both the Solid Democratic South 
and the Solid Republican d/oc are in some doubt. If hith- 
erto about three voters in ten have made an independent 
decision on the choice presented, it may be that this year 
four or even five may do so. If that happened, it would be 
the most important re-alignment since the election of Lin- 
coln. There are passions at work this year which are capable 
of dissolving the political habits of very large numbers of 
people. These passions are most fiercely at work precisely 
in the States which have hitherto been most invincibly par- 
tisan. Both the Democrats and the Republicans are threat- 
ened in their own strongholds. If North Carolina is doubt- 
ful, so is Massachusetts; if Florida is doubtful, so is Rhode 
Island. 

The catalytic agent in this process of dissolution is, of 
course, Governor Smith. It is evident that the important 
movements of votes in the South and in the East will be 
away from Smith or towards him. In so far as passionate 
feelings break up regular political habits in these sections, 
they will do so by attraction to or repulsion from Smith. 
In the agrarian States from the Mississippi to the Rockies, 
it may be that Mr. Hoover is the point of attraction and re- 
pulsion. I do not profess to know much about the drift of 
public opinion in this region, but from appearances it 
seems as if such possibilities of change as may exist depend 
not upon the positive attraction of Smith but upon antipa- 
thy to Hoover. And so, broadly speaking, we may say that 
if there is a change in the South, it will be by repulsion 
from Smith; if there is a change in the East, it will be by 
attraction to Smith; if there is a change in the agrarian 
States, it will be by repulsion from Hoover. And if there 
is a change in the region bounded by the Ohio, the Missis- 
sippi, and the Great Lakes it will be the net result of a com- 
bination of all these tendencies. 
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With the help of these generalizations, which are, of 
course, very rough, it is possible to orient ourselves some- 
what in the confusion which confronts us. The next ques- 
tion is to ask ourselves why it is that in 1928 there are these 
profound tendencies to the disruption of our established 
political habits. To answer that question fully would be to 
write an economic and social history of the United States 
in the last fifty years. I am attempting nothing so ambitious. 

But we can, I think, obtain a clue to the matter if we 
begin with a realization that the Republican Party in the 
last generation has been committed to free trade and Jatssez- 
faire for agriculture and to protective tariffs, subsidies, and 
various kinds of paternalistic encouragement for manufac- 
ture. The agrarians have persistently expressed their dis- 
content with this arrangement, sometimes by insurgency 
within the Republican Party, sometimes through independ- 
ent Parties, and from 1896 to 1908 by accepting the lead- 
ership of William Jennings Bryan. 

The attempt of Bryan to make the Democratic Party a 
vehicle for those who did not share in the distribution of 
privilege was a failure. He never really got a solid hold 
upon the Western agrarians, and he frightened the unprivi- 
leged masses of the industrial regions into voting with their 
employers. In the meantime, the South, which is so neces- 
sary a part of any Democratic effort, was itself becoming 
industrialized, and its business leaders, though Democrats, 
had no further use for the economic phases of Bryan De- 
mocracy. The whole Bryan movement blew up about 1910, 
and Bryan with remarkable agility transformed himself 
from an exponent of economic discontent into a prophet of 
righteousness. More specifically, he dropped free silver, 
government ownership, anti-imperialism, and took up 
Prohibition and fundamentalism. During the interregnum 
of the party leadership when Wilson was President, these 
changes were obscured. The Republican schism of 1912 
and the war produced accidental results that hid the real 
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political developments which were taking place. But when 
in 1920 the Republicans were again completely united and 
the smoke of battle had cleared away, it began to be evi- 
dent that the Democratic Party had been thoroughly dis- 
organized by the latter-day Bryanism and the reaction 
against it. It had become two factions, the one in the South, 
with Bryan as its prophet, centred upon the evangelical 
churches, the other in the metropolitan areas of the North 
and East, with a coalition of urban machines at its centre. 

These two factions were agreed upon nothing, and they 
were in violent disagreement upon many things. The dis- 
astrous campaigns of 1920 and 1924 were the result, and 
in the convention at Madison Square Garden there was an 
open division between the urban machines under bosses like 
Brennan, Hague, and the Tammany men on the one hand, 
and the Southern machines which were subservient to the 
political Methodists, the Anti-Saloon League, and the Ku 
Klux Klan. Asa result, the Democratic candidate, who was 
nominated as a kind of receiver for a bankrupt party, polled 
the smallest percentage of the popular vote given any 
Democrat in more than seventy years. 

When the returns were counted in November, 1924, it 
was evident that the Democratic Party as a national or- 
ganization had disintegrated. In the four years which have 
just passed, it has become no less evident that no amount 
of ingenuity could harmonize the two irreconcilably in- 
harmonious factions. One of them had to give way, and it 
soon became plain to the political leaders of the South that, 
however strong the clerical forces might be in the South, 
there was no hope whatever of achieving national victory 
by adhering to latter-day Bryanism. So at Houston they 
abandoned that whole tradition, both in its populist and in 
its fundamental phase, and turned the party leadership 
over to Governor Smith. 

It is a little difficult to describe just exactly what they 
turned over to Smith at the Houston convention. They 
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gave him the party label, and a fairly good title to 114 
electoral votes. But they gave him no policies, for they had 
none, except one, which was the preservation of Volstead- 
ism. They had no foreign policy worthy of the name, hav- 
ing abandoned not only the Wilson policy of organized as- 
sociation with the rest of the world, but also all semblance 
of a coherent alternative to the Republican treatment of 
Latin America, and of Europe, including Russia. They 
had no policy on taxation or the tariff, being utterly divided 
among themselves on both matters. They had no policy in 
regard to hydroelectric power, being divided among them- 
selves on that. They had no policy of agricultural relief, 
being divided on that. Individual Democratic politicians 
had definite enough convictions on many of these matters, 
but the Party had none. The Party was as nearly bankrupt 
intellectually as it is possible to be when Governor Smith 
was nominated at Houston. 

What he received at Houston was the leadership of two 
warring factions bound together by no common ideas. It 
has been and is his task to re-create the Democratic Party. 
That task will not end on election day in November. Win 
or lose, this campaign is only the beginning of the long and 
difficult task of restoring the vitality of the two-party sys- 
tem by re-making the Democratic Party. It cannot be done 
by Bryanism in any of its several manifestations. It cannot 
be done by locally-minded urban machines in the Northern 
cities. It cannot be done by moral indignation directed at the 
Republicans. It cannot be done without ideas and a philoso- 
phy and a programme. It cannot be done simply by clever 
appeals for votes. It can only be done by bringing into the 
party councils the representatives of those whose interests 
are neglected or opposed by the dominant elements of the 
Republican Party. 

There is no occasion for pretending that Governor 
Smith, when he was nominated at Houston, had thought 
out a complete programme to fulfil this task. He is an in- 
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tuitive and empirically-minded man with a great gift for 
dealing realistically with the problem immediately at hand. 
But he understood quite well that if he was to succeed as 
leader under the extraordinary circumstances which con- 
fronted him, he must at all costs demonstrate his sincerity, 
his courage, and his candor. His task was to win the con- 
fidence which every leader must have before he could 
obtain a proper hearing among skeptical and hesitating 
people. That was the real purpose and significance of his 
telegram to the Houston convention. It was notice to 
friend, foe, and to neutral that they might expect to know 
exactly where the new leader of the Party stood. 

The emphasis put by Governor Smith upon a reform of 
Prohibition is, of course, in accord with the dominant opin- 
ion of the communities where he has his largest following. 
It is undoubtedly of the greatest political value in this cam- 
paign. But it is not only that. A settlement of the Prohibi- 
tion question by a return to the principle of state option is 
the fundamental condition upon which the restoration of 
the Democratic Party depends. Volsteadism, as it now 
exists, constitutes an insuperable barrier to effective party 
action. Until Volsteadism is abolished, that is, until the 
States are allowed again some genuine measure of local 
autonomy in a matter which touches almost every house- 
hold so directly, fanaticisms and hatreds will obfuscate 
everything else. In demanding a change in Volsteadism, 
Governor Smith has therefore demanded the settlement of 
the issue which has confused the whole political life of 
America and has ruined the Democratic Party. It may con- 
fidently be asserted that regardless of the immediate result 
in this election, or even in the next Administration, Gover- 
nor Smith by championing the cause of state option has 
shown the only possible way of removing the liquor ques- 
tion from politics. 

Except for this decisive act of leadership, there were no 
clear indications from the adjournment of the convention 
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to the delivery of the acceptance speech as to what direc- 
tion Governor Smith intended to take. There were for him 
two broad alternatives: one was to attack Prohibition, run 
as a “wet,” and for the rest to be as much like the Republi- 
cans as possible. The other was to make himself the leader 
of what for want of a better name we may call the unprivi- 
leged progressives. Certain remarks made by Judge Olvany 
upon his return from Houston gave the impression that 
Governor Smith’s immediate supporters wanted him to be 
a wet Republican. The appointment of Mr. Raskob, who 
appeared to be simply a wet Republican and a friend of 
Governor Smith’s, tended to confirm that impression. Had 
this impression been correct, it would have meant an utter 
and deserved disaster. It would have made Governor Smith 
the leader merely of a wet faction instead of the leader of 
a Party fit to govern the country and able to present an al- 
ternative to Republicanism. 

But the impression was wholly incorrect, because it 
failed to take into account the fact that, although Gov- 
ernor Smith originated in a Tammany which is very ap- 
proachable by the business interests that rule the Repub- 
lican Party, he has without offending his old friends or 
discarding the mannerisms of his associations, wholly out- 
grown the political philosophy which he inherited. He 
has proved this decisively in his career as Governor, and the 
only question was whether he was equipped to apply his 
hard-won philosophy to national affairs. His address of ac- 
ceptance proves beyond all possibility of dispute that he in- 
tends to apply it as he masters national problems, and that 
he means therefore to ask for the support of those groups 
who in the past followed Bryan, Roosevelt, Wilson, and 
LaFollette. 

I base my belief in this assertion that Governor Smith 
intends to re-create the Democratic Party as a Progressive 
Party not only upon my own knowledge of the man and 
an acquaintance with his career at Albany, but upon that 
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section of his address of acceptance which deals with water 
power. This may seem a little strange, but the event will, I 
think, justify it. The public utilities using electric power 
are the most powerful and important organized interest 
with which government will have to deal in the near 
future, and there is no surer test of a public man’s freedom 
from the entanglements of special and private interests 
than his willingness to insist upon the retention of public 
control of the sources of primary power. Governor Smith 
has taken an unequivocal position on this crucial question; 
it is consistent with his record in New York State. The 
significance of this transcends the immediate problem of 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam. It means that the Smith 
Democracy will not take its policies from the representa- 
tives of large organized capital. 

It is this fact which gives reality to what might other- 
wise be a rather futile gesture to the farmers. Plainly 
Governor Smith does not possess a solution for the farm 
problem. Plainly, too, his knowledge of government tells 
him that the McNary-Haugen bill is unworkable and per- 
haps dangerous. So far, he and Mr. Hoover are on much 
the same ground. They appear to be on the same ground, 
too, in promising to do their best. But there is, nevertheless, 
an essential difference between them, and it lies in the fact 
that Mr. Hoover is committed to the manufacturing in- 
terests which are bound to oppose any genuine programme 
for farm relief which equalizes protection, whereas Gover- 
nor Smith has no obligations and commitments which pre- 
vent him from accepting any workable plan. It is impos- 
sible for Mr. Hoover to bring the farmers into the councils 
of the Party on terms of genuine equality. It is possible for 
Governor Smith to do that, and the best evidence he has to 
offer the farmers is that the power interests are not seated 
at the council table. They are seated at the Republican 
council table quite definitely in the person of the lately ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior. 
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The upshot of it all is that in the task of re-creating the 
Democratic Party two decisive steps have been taken. One 
aims at the settlement of the Prohibition feud. The other 
is a demonstration that large corporate business, while it is 
to be treated fairly and sympathetically, is not to have the 
last word. The next step in the development is by equally 
definite decisions to detach from the Republican Party and 
attach to the Democratic Party those groups and those in- 
terests which do not profit by the privileges, the subsidies, 
the tariffs which are the core of present-day Republican- 
ism. They are, first of all, the farmers who depend upon 
exporting their product. They are then those manufac- 
turers who suffer by the high cost of tariff-protected mate- 
rials. They are the exporting industries in general. They 
are the importing industries. They are the investment 
bankers concerned with the financing of foreign trade. 
They are the smaller independent business men who are be- 
ing exterminated by the growth of gigantic industrial com- 
binations. These are some of the elements out of which an 
opposition Party has necessarily to be constituted. It re- 
mains to be seen how quickly and effectively Governor 
Smith can formulate a programme which will convince 
them that their interests lie with the Democratic Party. 

Two or three months are a short time to re-create a 
Party especially when it is necessary to cut a path first 
through a jungle of prejudice. But I see no point in pre- 
tending that this supremely difficult business of construc- 
tive leadership is any less difficult than it is. It is well to 
know where you are trying to go even if you cannot at first 
go the whole way. 

I have discussed the task which confronts Governor 
Smith, and I have had little to say here about the task 
which confronts Mr. Hoover. His course is plain. He is the 
candidate of a Party which is well intrenched and at the 
beginning of the campaign had a clear and decisive ma- 
jority. His problem is to hold his Party together and to 
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frustrate the efforts of Governor Smith. All the natural 
advantages are on his side: habit, inertia, the intellectual 
chaos in the Democratic Party, a very large measure of sat- 
isfaction with things as they are, and also, though he will 
neither encourage them nor sympathize with them, the 
powerful forces of religious bigotry, racial prejudice, and 
caste feeling. That is the reason why the campaign is felt 
by the people to turn not on whether Hoover or Smith will 
be elected but on whether Smith will win or lose. 

But in the longer perspective there is a still more inter- 
esting question, and that is whether the Democratic Party 
is to have a re-birth. 
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THREE POEMS 
By AE 


BLIGHT 


HEY stilled the sweetest breath of song 
Who loosed from love its chains, 

Who made it easy to be borne, 

A thing that had no pains. 


A dusk has blighted Psyche’s wings 
And the wild beauty dies: 


The fragrance and the glow were born 
From its own agonies. 


GERMINAL 


ALL not thy wanderer home as yet, 
Though it be late: 
Now is his first assailing of 
The invisible gate. 
Be still through that light knocking. The hour 
Is thronged with fate. 


To that first tapping at the invisible door 
Fate answereth. 

What shining image or voice, what sigh 
Or honied breath, 

Comes forth, shall be the master of life 
Even to death. 
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Satyrs may follow after. Seraphs 
On crystal wing 

May flame. But the delicate first comer 
It shall be King. 

They shall obey, even the mightiest, 
That gentle thing. 


All the strong powers of Dante were bowed 
Toa child’s mild eyes, 

That wrought within him that travail 
From depths up to skies, 

Inferno, Purgatorio 
And Paradise. 


Amid the soul’s grave councillors 
A petulant boy 

Laughs under the laurels and purples, the elf 
Who snatched at his joy, 

Ordering Caesar’s legions to bring him 


The world for his toy. 


In ancient shadows and twilights, 
When childhood had strayed, 

The world’s great sorrows were born 
And its heroes were made. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 


Christ was betrayed. 


Let thy young wanderer dream on: 
Call him not home. 

A door opens, a breath, a voice, 
From the ancient room 

Speaks to him now. Be it dark or bright 
He is knit with his doom. 
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IN A STRANGE CITY 


ELOW the monstrous pagodas builded of blackness and 

light, 

Whose topmost stars danced with the shining Oreads of 
night, 

The traffic raced like beast after maddened and blazing 
beast, 

And a face that had fluttered there afar from the fabulous 
East, 

Beside me glimmered, lovely, kind, familiar—you. 

And the heart beat, beat, because of an ancient sweetness 
it knew 

In some opal-delicate city that slumbered through quiver- 
ing noons 

In the silver ages of earth to wake under magical moons.— 

The heart-choking magic of night remembered, a face, a 
sweet 

And lyrical breathing from lips, the flutter of hands and of 
feet.— 

And the heart tried, tried, to tell the oblivious mind 

Of the honied life it had known in ages buried behind. 

But eye, ear, mind were deaf, knowing here to-day 

A life as honied, a laugh as lovely, a voice as gay. 

The old and new hung each on a heart-remembered name, 

Yet the delight they had was born from a beauty ever the 


same. 
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OF ACTORS 
By MAX REINHARDT 





T is to the actor and to no one else that the theatre be- 
longs. When I say this, I do not mean, of course, the 
professional actor alone. I mean, first and foremost, the 
actor as poet. All the great dramatists have been and 
are to-day born actors, whether or not they have formally 
adopted this calling, and whatever success they have had in 
it. I mean likewise the actor as director, stage-manager, 
musician, scene-designer, painter, and, certainly not least 
of all, the actor as spectator. For the contribution of the 
spectators is almost as important as that of the cast. The 
audience must take its part in the play if we are ever to see 
arise a true art of the theatre—the oldest, most powerful, 
and most immediate of the arts, combining the many in one. 

We all bear within us the potentiality for every kind of 
passion, every fate, every way of life. Nothing human 
is alien to us. If this were not so, we could not understand 
other people, either in life or in art. But inheritance and 
upbringing foster individual experiences and develop only 
a few of our thousands of possibilities. The others gradu- 
ally sicken and die. 

Bourgeois life to-day is narrowly circumscribed, and 
poor in feeling. Out of its poverty it has made merely vir- 
tues through which it pushes its way, severe and upright. 
The normal man generally feels once in his life the whole 
blessedness of love, and once the joy of freedom. Once in 
his life he hates bitterly. Once with deep grief he buries a 
loved one, and once, finally, he dies himself. That gives 
all too little scope for our innate capacity to love, hate, en- 
joy, and suffer. We exercise daily to strengthen our mus- 
cles and sinews that they may not grow feeble. But our 
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spiritual organs, which were made to act for an entire life- 
time, remain unused, undeveloped, and so, with the passing 
years, they lose their vitality. 

Yet our spiritual like our bodily health depends upon the 
regular functioning of these organs. Unconsciously we feel 
how a hearty laugh liberates us, how a good cry or an out- 
break of anger relieves us. We have an absolute need of 
emotion and its expression. 

Against this our upbringing constantly works. Its first 
commandment is—Hide what goes on within you. Never 
let it be seen that you are stirred up, that you are hungry or 
thirsty; every grief, every joy, every rage, all that is funda- 
mental and craves utterance, must be repressed. 

Hence the well-known sublimations, the hysterical tend- 
encies of the time, and finally that empty play-acting of 
which modern life is full. 

Our general social ideal is stoicism—always to be un- 
moved or at least to appear so. Passion, bursts of feeling 
and fancy, are ruled outside the bounds. In their place we 
have set up in a row common stereotyped forms of expres- 
sion that are part of our social armor. This armor is so 
rigid and constricted that there is hardly any room for 
natural action. Our clothes are cheaply manufactured in 
quantity for the masses, and we have only a dozen or two 
cheap phrases for all occasions. We cultivate a few useful 
expressions of interest, of pleasure, of dignity, and a set 
grimace of politeness. We ask people how they feel with- 
out waiting for an answer or, in any case, without paying 
attention to it. With a fixed intonation, which could be 
written down and reproduced wholesale, we say that we 
are happy to see them, though the encounter may be a mat- 
ter of complete indifference to us when it is not actually 
fatal. At weddings, christenings, burials, festivities we 
make out of handshaking and bowing, out of frowns and 
grins, a ghostly play, in which the absence of feeling is 
shocking. 
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One enters a dance hall and exclaims, Here at last is 
gaiety, exuberance, desire, rousing din! But all this the 
musicians are providing, to order. They have not only to 
furnish the music, the rhythm, they have also to conjure 
up through stamping, dancing, singing, and laughter, the 
overflowing gusto of life and all its madness. In the midst 
of this din, the dancers themselves remain silent, seriously 
matter-of-fact—so long as they are sober. When they are 
not sober, it is never the music or the dance, but the boot- 
legger that has stimulated them. It is astonishing how the 
feet move but the soul does not dance; the heart remains 
cold. The physical body is fit and well-developed, the spir- 
itual body of a heavy flabbiness. The emotional inflexibility 
is fearful to see. The spirits have evaporated, leaving only 
phlegmatic apathy behind. This “Prohibition” of the spir- 
itual life is the most notable sign of our time. 

The modern social code has crippled the actor, whose 
business it is to body forth feeling. When generations have 
been brought up to repress the emotions, nothing in the 
end remains either to inhibit or to show. How can the actor, 
rooted deep in the bourgeois existence of every-day, sud- 
denly in the evening leap into the life of the mad king, 
whose unrestrained passion sweeps like a storm across the 
moors? How shall he make it credible that he is killing 
himself through love, or that he has killed another through 
jealousy? It is significant that our modern theatre can 
hardly boast a true lover. When the actor on the stage says 
“T love you,” it is the custom in many theatres to resort to 
musical accompaniment of the wood instruments, in order 
to evoke a poetical atmosphere. The soul is set vibrating by 
a vibrato of the violins—otherwise one couid scarcely dis- 
tinguish an I-love-you from a How-do-you-do. Generally, 
the women are more impulsive because they still live closer 
to nature than men. 

In former times, when actors were excluded from bour- 
geois society and wandered about like gipsies, they un- 
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doubtedly developed stronger, rarer personalities. They 
were more unbridled in their passions; their outbursts were 
more powerful, the spirits that possessed them, more mas- 
terful. They had no outside interests. They were actors, 
body and soul. To-day the body is willing, but the spirit is 
weak, and their interests are divided. 

Of course, all these observations and all rules fail be- 
fore the wonder of genius. But there is little genius, and 
there are many theatres. Now, to every person nature gives 
a face of his own. There is as small chance of finding two 
men who exactly resemble each other as of finding two 
leaves on a tree which are precisely alike. Yet in the nar- 
row course of bourgeois life, driven hither and thither by 
the current of every-day, they are in time worn down until 
they become like round pebbles. One individual looks like 
another. This grinding process also has its effect upon their 
psychological make-up. But the highest boon of mankind 
is personality. In the arts, personality is the decisive factor; 
it is the living kernel which we seek in every artistic work. 

Bourgeois standards should not be applied to artists, for 
what is it that distinguishes the artist? It is that he reacts 
to whatever he encounters deeply and powerfully; that 
things hardly visible, hardly audible, stir and move him; 
that he is driven by an irresistible impulsion to give all that 
he experiences back again, realized in some form of ex- 
pression. It would be a gross injustice to wish to profit by 
these gifts in the arts, and yet in life outside to condemn 
them. 

The nature of genius is mirrored most clearly in chil- 
dren. Their receptiveness is unparalleled, and the urge to 
mould or fashion, which shows itself in their games, is ir- 
repressible and truly constructive. They want to discover 
the world again for themselves and to create it themselves. 
Instinctively they struggle against taking it in doses of in- 
struction—a spoonful every hour. They do not wish to be 
crammed with experiences of others. They change them- 
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selves, quick as a flash, into all that they see, and change all 
into whatever they desire. Their imaginative energy is 
compelling. The sofa? —a railway train! —already the en- 
gine rattles and steams and whistles; now someone looks 
with delight out of the car window at the enchanted land- 
scape flying past; now a severe conductor collects the tick- 
ets, and now one arrives at one’s destination! a porter pant- 
ing carries a trunk to the hotel; and then the nearest arm- 
chair as automobile whisks noiselessly away, and the foot- 
stool as airplane soars through all the seven heavens. What 
is that? Theatre! Model theatre and ideal dramatic art. 
Thus we have the phenomenon that children are the best 
actors on the stage and in the film. 

In children’s play, the laws of the theatre may be studied 
in their most fundamental forms: the décor, the thing req- 
uisite, suggested by what is actually there, transformed 
through the sovereign power of imagination, and yet with 
the clear, ever-present realization that it is all only play. The 
actor is in the same case. It is a fairy story that he can ever 
forget the audience. Even in the moment of highest excite- 
ment the consciousness obtrudes itself upon him tha‘ thou- 
sands are following him with breathless, tremulous sus- 
pense through the last doors opening to his inmost self. 
With the children, too, it is all play, which is carried on in 
dead earnest, play that requires an audience who will yield 
themselves silently and enter attentively into the game. 
Well, what do we do? We laugh. Laugh scornfully or sym- 
pathetically—at best, we enthusiastically embrace the 
“little rascal.” But by our excitement and enthusiasm some- 
thing is instantly brushed away. We have done what we 
never do in the theatre, easily as we might. We have vio- 
lently broken in upon the middle of a performance; a 
magic spell has been brutally destroyed. 

The art of acting originated in the earliest childhood of 
the race. Man, allotted a brief existence, in a close-pressing 
crowd of various kinds of individuals, who were so near 
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him and yet so elusively far, had an irresistible desire to 
throw himself into a fantastic play of changing one form 
into another, one fate into another, one effect into another, 
These were the first attempts to fly above his narrow mate- 
rial existence. The possibilities inherent in him but not 
brought to full growth by his life thus unfolded their 
shadowy wings and carried him far over his knowledge 
and away into the heart of a strange experience. He dis- 
covered all the delights of transformation, all the ecstasy 
of passion, all the illusive life of dreams. 

Made as we are in God’s image, we have in us something 
of the godlike creative will. Therefore we create the whole 
world over again in the arts, with all the elements, and on 
the first day of creation, as the crown of our work, we 
make men in our image. 

Shakespeare is the greatest, the one truly incomparable 
boon that the theatre has had. He was poet, actor, and pro- 
ducer in one. He painted landscapes and fashioned archi- 
tectural scenes with his words. In his plays everything is 
bathed in music and flows into the dance. He stands nearest 
to the Creator. It is a wonderful full-rounded world that 
he made—the earth with all its flowers, the sea with all its 
storms, the light of the sun, the moon, the stars; fire with 
all its terrors and the air with all its spirits—and in be- 
tween, human beings with all their passions, their humor 
and tragedy, beings of elemental grandeur and, at the same 
time, utter truth. His omnipotence is infinite. He was Ham- 
let, King Claudius, Ophelia, and Polonius in one person. 
Othello and Iago, Brutus and Cassius, Romeo and Juliet, 
Falstaff and Prince Henry, Shylock and Antonio, Bottom 
and Titania, and the whole line of merry and sorrowful 
fools lived within him. He engendered them and brought 
them to birth; they were part of his inscrutable being. 
Over them he hovers like a godhead, invisible and intangi- 
ble. Nothing of him is there but this great world. Yet in 
it he is ever present and mighty. He lives eternally. 
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Only that art is living, in whose inmost chamber the hu- 
man heart beats. 

For the moment the theatre is, I know, threatened; it is 
in a decline to-day because in the noise and rush of the 
great cities, though material means of existence are given 
it, its peculiar festal beauty, the enchanted sense of play, 
has been taken from it. It has not yet been organically 
co-ordinated with the sudden growth of the modern me- 
tropolis. 

The arts, especially the theatre, forsaken by the good 
spirits, can be the sorriest business, the poorest prostitution 
—there is its pale first cousin, the film, which was born in 
the city and has undoubtedly flourished better there. But 
the passion to act in the theatre, to go to the theatre, is an 
elemental desire in mankind. It will always draw actors 
and spectators together to the play, and out of that diony- 
sian union in which they rise above the earth, it will pro- 
duce the highest art that alone brings felicity. 

I believe in the deathlessness of the theatre. It is the 
happiest loophole of escape for those who have secretly put 
their childhood in their pockets and have gone off with it 
to play to the end of their days. The art of the stage affords 
also liberation from the conventional drama of life, for it 
is not dissimulation that is the business of the play but reve- 
lation. Only the actor who cannot lie, who is himself undis- 
guised, and who profoundly unlocks his heart deserves the 
laurel. The supreme goal of the theatre is truth, not the 
outward, naturalistic truth of every-day, but the ultimate 
truth of the soul. 

We can telegraph and telephone and wire pictures across 
the ocean; we can fly over it. But the way to the human be- 
ing next us is still as far as to the stars. The actor takes us 
on this way. With the light of the poet he climbs the un- 
explored peaks of the human soul, his own soul, in order 
to transform it secretly there and to return with his hands, 
eyes, and voice full of wonders. 
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He is at once sculptor and sculpture; he is man at the 
farthest borderline between reality and dream, and he 
stands with both feet in both realms. The actor’s power of 
self-suggestion is so great that he can bring about in his 
body not only inner and psychological but even outer and 
physical changes. And when one ponders on the miracle of 
Konnersreuth, whereby a simple peasant girl experiences 
every Friday the Passion of Christ, with so strong an im- 
aginative power that her hands and feet show wounds and 
she actually weeps tears of blood, one may judge to what 
wonders through what a mysterious world the art of acting 
may lead; for it is assuredly by the same process that the 
player, in Shakespeare’s words, changes utterly his accus- 
tomed visage, his aspect and carriage, his whole being, and 
can weep for Hecuba and make others weep. Every night 
the actor bears the stigmata, which his imagination inflicts 
upon him, and bleeds from a thousand wounds. 








THE TYPICAL NEW YORKER 
By ROBERT BENCHLEY 


NE of the most persistent convictions reported 

by foreign commentators on the United States 

(a group which evidently embraces all unoc- 

cupied literates of England and the more medi- 
tative sections of the Continent) is that the real America is 
represented by the Middle West. Aside from the not en- 
tirely adventitious question of who is to decide just what 
“the real America” is, there arises a fascinating speculation 
for breeders and students of climatic influence as to why a 
man living in Muncie, Indiana, should partake of a more 
essential integrity in being what he is than a man living in 
New York City. Why is the Middle Westerner the real 
American, and the New Yorker the product of some com- 
plicated inbreeding which renders him a sport (in the bio- 
logical sense) and a man without a country? 

Of course, at the bottom of it all is the generally accepted 
theory (not limited by any means to visiting scribes but a 
well-founded article in our national credo) that there is 
something about the Great Open Spaces which makes for 
inherent honesty and general nobility of character. Hence 
the firmly rooted superstition that a boy who has been raised 
on a farm is somehow finer and more genuine than a boy 
who has been raised in the city. 

I remember once a mother whose three children were 
being brought up in the country (and very disagreeable and 
dishonest children they were, too) saying, with infinite pity 
of the children of a city acquaintance: “Just think, those 
kiddies have probably never seen a cow!” Just what sanctity 
or earnest of nobility was supposed to attach itself to the 
presence of a cow ina child’s life I never could figure out, 
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but there was an answer which might have been made that 
her own kiddies had never seen the Woolworth Building or 
the East River bridges at night. Among the major inquiries 
which will one day have to be made is one into the founda- 
tion for this belief that intimacy with cows, horses, and 
hens or the contemplation, day in and day out, of great 
stretches of crops exerts a purifying influence on the souls 
of those lucky enough to be subjected to it. Perhaps when 
the answer is found, it may help solve another of the press- 
ing social problems of the day—that of Rural Delinquency. 

However, so ingrained is this faith in the efficacy of 
live-stock and open spaces in the elevation of the race, that 
even to question it is to place oneself under suspicion of 
being a character who will bear watching by the authorities. 
So it will be perhaps just as well to pass quickly on to the 
second, and more specific, reason for our guest-writers’ im- 
pression that the Middle West is America and that New 
York is just New York. 

In most cases this is easily explained by following the 
New York itinerary of the guest-writer (and the word 
“guest” is used advisedly—it has been estimated that the 
total personal expenditures of visiting authors during their 
stay in America, if pooled, might possibly buy one Ameri- 
can author one breakfast at the Savoy in London). The 
New York about which they write is the New York they 
have seen or have been told about by their hosts, and, for 
even the most conscientious among them, this cannot con- 
stitute more than a quarter of even the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

Ford Madox Ford has even been so explicit as to call his 
recent book “New York Is Not America,” and yet he ad- 
mits in the course of his argument that, for him, “New 
York is intimately and solely the few miles . . . along 
Fifth Avenue and Broadway from the Battery.” And, at 
that, Mr. Ford knows his New York much better than most 
foreigners who prescribe for it. The customary laboratory 
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and field work entered into by New York diagnosticians 
from abroad consists of a luncheon at the Coffee House 
Club, visits to several of the more accessible night clubs, a 
peek into Greenwich Village, and a series of dinners more 
or less under the auspices of Otto H. Kahn. If they are 
really in earnest, they may be taken up into Harlem and 
shown the negro exhibit, or over to Long Island City and 
shown how Sunshine Biscuits are made. They ask questions 
of their dinner partners, and those answers which they can- 
not use in a “vignette” of New York they embody in a 
searching and comprehensive analysis of the American 
Woman. This is generally considered ample investigation 
on which to base a broad survey entitled “The Meaning of 
New York,” or, as Mr. Ford has put it, “New York Is Not 
America.” 

For most visitors to Manhattan, both foreign and do- 
mestic, New York is the Shrine of the Good Time. This is 
only natural, for outsiders come to New York for the sole 
purpose of having a good time, and it is for their New 
York hosts to provide it. The visiting Englishman, or the 
visiting Californian, is convinced that New York City is 
made up of millions of gay pixies, flitting about constantly 
in a sophisticated manner in search of a new thrill. “I don’t 
see how you stand it,” they often say to the native New 
Yorker who has been sitting up past his bedtime for a week 
in an attempt to tire his guest out. “It’s all right for a week 
or so, but give me the little old home town when it comes to 
living.” And, under his breath, the New Yorker endorses 
the transfer and wonders himself how he stands it. 

The New York pixie element is seen by visitors because 
the visitors go where the pixie element is to be found, hav- 
ing become, for the nonce, pixies themselves. If they happen 
to be authors in search of copy, they perhaps go slumming 
to those places where they have heard the Other Half lives. 
They don’t want to be narrow about the thing. There are 
the East Side push-carts, which they must see and write a 
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chapter about under the title of “The Melting Pot.” 
Greenwich Village they have heard about, but that only 
fortifies their main thesis that New York is a gay, irre- 
sponsible nest of hedonists. Wall Street comes next, with 
its turmoil and tall buildings—rush-rush-rush-money- 
money-money! These ingredients, together with material 
gathered at the Coffee House Club and private dinners, 
and perhaps a short summary of the gang situation, all go 
into a word picture called ““New York,” and the author 
sails for home, giving out an interview at the pier in which 
he says that the city is pleasure-mad and its women are cold 
and beautiful. 

Typical of the method by which the actualities of New 
York are taken by writers and translated into material for 
the New York of their dreams is the fantasy indulged in by 
Mr. Ford (in common, it must be admitted, with most of 
our domestic writers) of attributing the lights in the 
buildings along lower Manhattan to some province of 
fairyland. 

“By day the soaring cliffs,” writes Mr. Ford, “that rise 
joyously over behind the Battery are symbols not merely of 
hope but of attainment; after dark, and more particularly 
in the dusk, they are sheer fairyland. There is something 
particularly romantic in a Germanic sort of way about 
mountains illuminated from within . . . the million-wise 
illumination of New York is a lighter, gayer affair. . . 
the mind on seeing it connotes not subterranean picks and 
sweat but lighter more tenuous occupations—the pursuits 
of delicate, wayward beings.” 

Our visitors are confronted with so much gaiety in New 
York, especially where the lights are brightest, that they 
fall into the literary error of ascribing any metropolitan 
utilization of voltage to the pursuit of pleasure. And it 1s 
difficult to look at the lighted windows at the end of the 
island and not idealize them into some sort of manifesta- 
tion of joy and exuberance. But if the writers who thrill 
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so at the sight and translate it into terms of New York’s 
light-heartedness could, by some sardonic and unkind force, 
be projected along any one of those million beams of fairy 
light, they would find that it came directly from an office 
peopled by tired Middle Westerners, New Englanders, and 
Southerners, each watching the clock as lighting-up time 
comes, not to start out on a round of merrymaking but to 
embark on a long subway ride up town. And this ride will 
take them on past the haunts that the visitors and their 
hosts know, past the clubs and theatres and squash-courts, 
to an enormous city above One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth 
Street, where life is, with the exception of a certain con- 
gestion in living-quarters, exactly the same as life in Mun- 
cie, Indiana, or Quincy, Illinois. For the inhabitants of this 
city have come direct from Muncie and Quincy and have 
never become assimilated into the New York of the com- 
mentators. It is not even picturesque, as the East Side is pic- 
turesque. It is a melting pot where the ingredients refuse 
to melt. The people are just as much New Yorkers as those 
in the Forties, and they outnumber the “typical”? New 
Yorkers to so great an extent that an intra-mural battle be- 
tween the two elements could not possibly last for more 
than twenty minutes, even if the pixies had machine guns. 

I am not speaking of Harlem or the Bronx, where the 
standard of living is radically different from that of the 
much-advertised denizens of pleasure. Up in the Heights 
and beyond, as well as in the side streets farther down town, 
there are hundreds of thousands of men and women who go 
to bed at ten o’clock for the same reason that residents of 
Dodge city, Kansas, go to bed at ten o’clock—because they 
can’t think of anything else to do, and because they have to 
be up at seven. There are streets north of Central Park 
through which a cooler breeze blows in summer than many 
a Mid-Western hamlet can boast, where life is quiet and 
its pace even. These streets are peopled by the very types 
who are supposed to make the Middle West the “real 
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America,” as alien to the New York of the magazine arti- 
cles as their kinsfolk back home. They are in New York for 
many reasons, chiefly to make more money or because the 
head office in South Bend sent them there, and many of 
them wish that they had never come. But there they are, 
just as much New Yorkers as the patrons of Webster Hall 
or the Embassy Club, and a great deal more numerous. 

I am not creating a New York out of my imagination as 
do those writers who find a filmy fairyland in the New 
York Edison Company’s service along Pine and Nassau 
Street. I have lived in New York’s Middle West. During 
my early days as a metropolitan rounder (fresh from 
..zassachusetts) I was under the wing of a kindly family 
from Canton, Ohio, who lived in Washington Heights, 
and it was a great comfort to me in my nostalgia to feel that 
here, in this neighborhood, I was, to all intents and purposes, 
among home folk. My first dissipation in New York was a 
church supper, so identical with the church suppers I had 
known in New England that it was impossible to imagine 
that farther down on this same island was the gay Gomor- 
rah I had heard and been warned so much about. The peo- 
ple at this bacchanalia of chicken salad and escalloped oys- 
ters matched to a man the people I had eaten chicken salad 
and escalloped oysters with in my home town. There was 
the same aroma of coffee and hot rolls as one entered the 
vestry, and the same satyristic little boys were chasing the 
same coy little girls around the Sunday School room with 
as much vigor and obnoxiousness as if they had all been 
raised on a farm. Practically all of those present were 
small-town people, with small-town outlooks, and I venture 
to say that not one of them would have been recognized by 
a specialist in New Yorkese as a New Yorker. And yet there 
they were, they and their kind, a million strong. 

Life inthe New York Middle West goes along in its mid- 
dle-class way with a dull rhythm which is in no way differ- 
ent from its model in Ohio or Michigan. Its pleasures are 
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simple and inexpensive—movies, stock-company produc- 
tions, church suppers, Masonic dances, and Sunday auto- 
mobile riding in the country. When the day’s work is done 
(and, as I understand it, even the real Americans in the 
Middle West have to attend to some sort of office work dur- 
ing the day aside from contemplating Nature in its more 
magnificent aspects) the same odor of cooking pervades the 
front halls, the same evening paper is read around the sit- 
ting-room table, the same problem of the evening’s enter- 
tainment arises, ending in a general dozing in arm chairs 
and early retiring. Of sophistication there is none, of rest- 
lessness there is none (unless it be a restlessness to get back to 
Kansas or Massachusetts some day), and of the care-free 
fountain-fay that is the New Yorker of the correspondents 
you could go from one block to another all night long and 
not find a trace. There are simply dull, solid, one-hundred- 
percent Americans, who have never been in a night club 
in their lives and have no desire to be in one, whose bridge 
game has barely progressed from the bid-whist stage, and 
whose evening clothes are still in the trunk in the cellar 
and couldn’t be worn anyway. 

Whatever mysterious qualities the Middle Westerner 
has which fit him for the réle of “real American,” his 
brother in New York possesses to an equal degree, although 
with perhaps not quite so much volubility. Just what the 
real America is supposed to be is a bit hard to define, for 
each commentator has a different idea. But almost all agree 
that the America of the Middle West is made up of bustling 
babbitts, children of energy, forward-looking perhaps in 
politics but incurably chauvinistic and provincial in their 
world outlook. All of which might be a word picture of the 
rank and file of New York’s great Region of Respecta- 
bility. 

For, when the final house-to-house analysis is made of 
New York, the Typical New Yorker will emerge as quite 
a disappointing and colorless figure. In a rather wavering 
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and indefinite career in that city I have lived and worked 
in many sections. While trying to “find myself” (a search 
which I ultimately gave up) I have had jobs in Wall Street, 
the negro district of Harlem, the Tenderloin, and Park 
Row. At night I have gone home to Washington Heights, 
an East Side Settlement House, Greenwich Village, the 
roaring Forties, and Chelsea. About the only districts in 
which I have not, at one time or another, stayed are the 
wharf districts along the North and East Rivers, and cer- 
tain sections of the Bronx and San Juan Hill. And, after 
fifteen years of this sort of thing, I still look a second time 
at the sight of a man in evening dress, waving toy balloons 
in a night club, and think: “Perhaps now I am seeing the 
New York life I have heard so much about.” I still look a 
second time at a gunman, although I have given several 
their start in life in my boys’-club days. And, although my 
present work—and play—takes me almost nightly into the 
slightly lopsided maelstrom of the pixie activities in the 
theatres and night clubs, I can never bring myself to feel 
that this can be the gay, light-hearted New York Life that 
produces the Typical New Yorker. It is all so Middle 
Western and tentative. 

The New Yorker at whom one does not look a second 
time, because there are so many of him and, furthermore, 
because he would not justify a second look, is a composite 
of the small-town qualities of every State in the Union. He 
wears his soft felt hat in winter and his straw hat in sum- 
mer and, when his day’s work is done, reads the same things 
in the New York “Evening Sun” or “World” that he read 
in his home-town evening paper before he came to New 
York: the domestic news on the front page (nothing with a 
foreign date-line) and the sporting news. He has a vague 
‘ feeling that he is not au courant with the world’s events 
and thoughts, and so subscribes to “The Literary Digest” 
or “Time”—which his wife reads. He votes for Hoover 
because Smith is a Catholic, or for Smith because Hoover 
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is an Anglophile, and feels much less strongly about the 
issue of Prohibition than the zealots on either side think. 
If anything touches his business interests, however, he is 
roused into action and becomes a Moving Force. He has 
two children and wants them to have a good education. He 
is one-hundred-percent American, one-hundred-percent 
business and one-hundred-percent dull. And much as he 
dislikes New York, he would live in no other place. 

On a scale such as statisticians draw showing the com- 
parative sizes of the standing armies of Europe, this man 
would tower over the small figures of the night-club 
rounder, the sophisticated Jiteratus, the wage slave of the 
East Side, and the other popular conceptions of the New 
Yorker as the S. S. Mayestic standing on end towers above 
a soldier in a Swiss uniform. He cannot be called a “typical 
New Yorker” because there is no such thing, but, if the 
man seen in the Middle West by the visiting writers is a 
“typical American,” then this man is one too. Furthermore, 
he is the product of no one section of the country but of all 
sections. 

All of which would seem to give New York a right to 
claim that within its boundaries alone can be found the 
real, composite America. But New York does not appar- 
ently care enough to make such a claim, which lack of civic 
pride and booster-spirit is perhaps the most un-American 
thing about New York. 





NIGHT-VOICES 
By ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH 


IGHT is a great helper in the study of Nature, and 
without it we should not learn much. But it awak- 
ens too many beings from their slumber to active 
life, and it fills the air with a confusion of voices, 

It is easier to recognize them and to read their meaning in 
the darkness of the night. 

And the mystery of it! I remember my first acquaintance 
with the tropical jungle of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
As fate willed, I heard the jungle before I could see it. It 
was in July many years ago. The rainy season was approach- 
ing, but still the days were clear and the sun blazed in the 
sky. I landed at Vera Cruz, where it was hot and uncom- 
fortable, especially at night, and took a train south to the 
Isthmus. It was a tedious journey. My destination was a sta- 
tion called Santa Rosa. The train, which was due to arrive 
there about six in the afternoon, steadily lost time until it 
grew pitch-dark and became impossible to see anything 
through the open window. I was a perfect stranger and 
could not even understand the language of the natives, but 
as I was expecting some people to meet me at the station, | 
did not worry in the least over the delay. It is true, several 
murders of Americans had occurred that year, and before 
leaving home I had been cautioned to take a pistol with 
me, especially since the estate where I was to make my first 
stop adjoined the plantation on which the latest murder 
had just taken place. So I had a revolver with me, but it 
was packed in my bag and therefore not of much use to 
me then, nor, fortunately, at any time during my stay in 
Mexico. I also had heavy baggage with me, consisting of a 
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trunk and several rather large boxes containing my collect- 
ing outfit and hundreds of vials of alcohol. 

I was the only American passenger in the train, but the 
conductor was also an American, for the Mexicans were 
then dependent upon foreign help in the railroads. As the 
evening wore on and we were still far from Santa Rosa, the 
conductor came into my car, carefully examined my ticket, 
punched it, and asked in a tone of surprise, “Are you really 
going to Santa Rosa?” “Why,” I answered, “don’t you see 
what is printed on my ticket?” Half an hour afterward, 
the conductor reappeared, examined my ticket with as great 
curiosity as before, and asked, “Are you really going to 
Santa Rosa?” and, on receiving an affirmative answer, dis- 
appeared again. Again he came, and the conversation was 
repeated. But when he came back a fourth time with the 
same question, I grew restive and in return asked him: 
“Why, in the name of all the saints, are you bothering me 
when you can see for yourself that the ticket reads ‘Santa 
Rosa’?”’ “Yes,” he said suavely, “so I can. But the train is 
late, it is quite dark, you are a stranger here, and there is 
no station at Santa Rosa.” “What do you mean?” I ex- 
claimed in surprise. “I have purchased a ticket to Santa 
Rosa. Is it possible, then, that there is no such station?” 
“Oh, your ticket is all right,” replied the conductor, “but 
the fact is that Santa Rosa is merely a clearing in the jungle 
where the train sometimes stops for a moment to discharge 
a native passenger going thence on horseback to his ha- 
cienda by a trail through the forest. There is no building 
of any kind there, not even a shed or a shanty, and unless 
someone meets you with a riding horse for yourself and 
pack horses for your baggage, what are you to do alone in 
the jungle at night?” Besides, he added whimsically, by 
way of apology, “there are jaguars prowling at night. You 
may see their footprints everywhere, even though you do 
not see the animals themselves. I cannot possibly allow you 
to leave the train unless there is someone to meet you.” 
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“Well,” I explained, “I expect a gentleman to meet me at 
Santa Rosa. But supposing he is not there, what am I to do? 
Is there no place near-by to stay over night?” “That,” said 
the conductor, “puts another light on the matter. If there 
is someone to meet you at Santa Rosa, of course I shall not 
interfere with your leaving the train and taking your bag- 
gage with you. But if there is nobody there, you will have 
to proceed by train to the next station, where you may spend 
the night in an old freight car standing on the tracks.” 

When the train finally reached the clearing long after 
eleven, we saw lights there and knew that men had been 
sent to meet me. So I got off, thanking the conductor for 
his solicitude, and found myself with several Indians, who 
greeted me respectfully and proceeded to unload my bag- 
gage. Soon the train disappeared into the dark, and we be- 
gan to pack the horses. Then it became apparent that I had 
much more baggage than they could safely carry. The In- 
dians, none of whom could speak English, made signs to 
me to mount the horse which had been sent for my use, 
and indicated by violent gesticulation that, for the present, 
we must leave some of the boxes behind. There was evi- 
dently no need of guarding them, for who would come to 
steal them at night in the jungle? 

Then we started out, one Indian walking in front to 
show the way, now and then slashing at some invisible 
branch or root with his machete—a powerful weapon in 
the hands of the natives. Behind him I rode with a small 
grip on the saddle in front of me, containing my most 
precious possessions. On my heels followed, one behind the 
other, three Indians—each leading a horse by the bridle 
and each wielding a machete. To the right and left was the 
impenetrable jungle, and even the trail was invisible in the 
dark. What a setting, I thought, for a quiet murder, if 
murder were in the mind of my escort, and I remembered 
my revolver—in my tightly packed bag! But my guides 
appeared to be kind, honest men, and it was my own fault 
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that I did not know their language and could not exchange 
a word with them. So I acquiesced in the situation, ashamed 
of my momentary suspicion, and tried to listen to the night- 
voices of the jungle. But nothing could be heard save the 
tread of our horses and the rustling of the branches as we 
brushed against them. 

After a slow progress of about half an hour, we emerged 
into a small clearing, where a little shed with a thatch roof 
stood leaning against the wall of the forest. Here we dis- 
mounted, and the Indians somehow made me understand 
that I was to wait for them while they returned to the 
railroad clearing for the baggage left behind. Soon they 
were gone, and I was quite alone in the midst of the jungle. 
I did not even know where I was, or in which direction the 
railroad lay, for the trail was not straight—we had turned 
many times in the dark. But the sound of the receding 
horses quickly died, smothered by the dense foliage, and 
now I could hear the jungle. 

I shall never forget that hour in which I was completely 
merged, as it were, with Nature in the overwhelming 
tropical night. First impressions are always the strongest, 
and have a decisive influence on the subsequent attitude of 
the observer. Four years before, I had spent three days in 
the virgin forest of the Cockpit country of Jamaica and 
had lived through unforgettable moments there. But Ja- 
maica is an island, and, besides, the greatest portion of it 
is under cultivation. However dense and tangled the forest, 
it is, after all, only thirteen miles square, and beyond it are 
the fertile fields of the natives, the plantations of the fruit- 
growers, the towns with fairly modern dwellings. There is 
always the realization that a day’s march, however strenu- 
ous, will bring one out of the tangled forest into open and 
civilized country. Moreover, there are practically no snakes 
there, nor any large animals. But on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec, the forest covers an immense area, with plantations 
and haciendas as small islands in the almost impenetrable 
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jungle. Here one has the feeling that one might wander 
for days through the gloomy wilderness and never come 
across a clearing, or might pass a clearing within hailing 
distance without even becoming aware of its existence. 

I have never been in Africa or India and am acquainted 
with their jungles only from descriptions and moving pic- 
tures. The latter are apt to exaggerate the impression of 
the danger lurking everywhere in the wilderness as con- 
trasted with civilized countries. This is, of course, natural 
because pictures of prowling tigers, enraged rhinoceroses, 
or stampeding elephants attract the public and therefore 
also the camera hunters. Among descriptions of the jungle, 
there are many written by naturalists and some by poets, 
but none has ever come nearer re-creating the feeling 
which impressed itself upon me that night than the simple 
and yet colorful account of Savitri, the faithful wife, in 
the “Mahabharata.” Is it not significant that Yama, the 
God of the dead, should come for the soul of her husband 
in the jungle? Or that Savitri, driven by love for her hus- 
band should brave all the dangers and follow the sombre 
God through the jungle on his way to his kingdom, until 
her unshakable belief that a wife could never be separated 
from her husband moved Yama to grant her request and 
restore him to life? In the whole story, there is scarcely a 
reference to the jungle, except for a line here and there, 
but one cannot escape realizing its awesome influence on 
the life of these simple people, who gather in wood in the 
jungle and listen to the voices of its prowlers. 

It is this feeling of one’s own insignificance and relative 
helplessness amid unknown dangers from invisible prowlers 
more than anything else that strikes powerfully upon the 
imagination when one sits alone at night in the jungle. As 
a matter of fact, the danger of contracting malaria or ele- 
phantiasis from mosquito bites at night is much greater 
than the danger from jaguars or from poisonous snakes. 
But at that time I did not know the jungle and its ways. 
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So I strained my ear in the hope of catching the sound of 
growling, such as one hears in the Zodlogical Gardens the 
hour before feeding. In vain! As I learned later, the 
jaguar growls only when he thinks himself in danger and 
uses his voice as a sign of anger and warning. Nor did I 
hear until later the weird call of the mountain-lion to its 
mate, which sounds like a scream of a woman in distress. 

At that hour the large prowlers of the jungle were si- 
lent. Once a sudden rush accompanied by the trampling of 
feet and the crackling of broken branches drowned fora few 
moments all other sounds. It must have been a tapir scared 
by something, perhaps by the approach of a jaguar, per- 
haps by the scent of a human being. Occasionally the dis- 
tant rolling of a toad struck musically upon the air. A bird 
screamed and flew from a tree into the thicket. Katydids 
persistently sang their love song, oblivious of all danger. 
Mosquitoes raised their high-pitched buzzing, trying to 
find a convenient spot on their victim to pierce the skin. 
There was a sudden agonizing whizz of a larger insect 
caught in a spider’s web; an occasional splash in some 
near-by, hidden pool. And as a background to all this, the 
impenetrable blackness, the sultry atmosphere, and the 
drowsy stillness of the night. The life which is visible by 
day and manifests its presence in various ways, is hidden 
from sight, protected from enemies as far as possible by the 
darkness and by the instinct of finding shelter in burrows, 
in nests, in caves, in the tangle of the foliage, under rocks, 
under bark, in hollows of trees, and in cracks. Other life, as 
rich and as diverse in forms, but better adapted to the dark 
than to the rays of the sun, is equally busy on the ground 
and in the foliage, moved by the same instincts of hunger 
and fear, but mostly silent or making only such noise as 
cannot be avoided, or exerting its power of voice in the un- 
consciousness of danger. 

After a while I grew tired of listening and lighted a 
folding lantern which I carried in my bag, in the hope of 
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exposing to view some of the smaller vocalists. But the 
light frightened them into silence. And when the Indians 
returned they, too, showed signs of fear. For had they not 
left me in the darkness sitting idly, and here I was at work 
with an aluminum lantern? They examined it carefully, 
and I had to show them how one could fold and put it into 
a pocket. 

After this first experience, I spent many days in the jun- 
gle and visited it off and on in the dark. There is not much 
that an inexperienced eye can see in its sombre gloom even 
at noon. Its sun-bathed edge and verdant roof are immeas- 
urably richer in life than the mildewed, root-tangled, and 
soggy ground, and since at night, even in the rainy season, 
there is usually no wind, one does not hear the rustling of 
leaves in the treetops, so familiar to us in the northern 
woods. 

I have often been in the woods of New Hampshire, 
which give the peculiarly deep blue color to its hills in the 
evening. The voices of the night are much more apparent 
there than in the tropical jungle. Why this should be so, 
it is difficult to understand; the jungle unquestionably har- 
bors a richer diversity of life, which must be also greater 
numerically. Perhaps this is due to the fact that northern 
woods are more open, less tangled, and therefore present 
less impediment to sound. One can hear in them more 
clearly and at a greater distance. The light does not fade so 
fast as in the tropics, the period of twilight lasts longer, 
the roof of the forest is not thick enough to shut out the 
sky, which keeps for a time the colors of the sunset. As the 
light fades, the life which was active in the day quiets 
down gradually, and as gradually the nocturnal life awak- 
ens. The same process is repeated at dawn when the night 
animals seek shelter, and diurnal creatures shake off slum- 
ber and prepare for their appointed cycles of activity. It is 
a great delight for a lover of Nature who happens to be 
also a naturalist to watch this gradual change from day to 
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night in summer. If the day is clear and the sky blue, one 
is first of all attracted by the high-pitched screams of the 
nighthawk sailing with breakneck speed through the air 
high above the ground, occasionally dropping down with a 
still greater speed, causing the air to rush through its wings 
with a sound like the sudden ripping of cloth, and before 
reaching the ground or the surface of the lake, checking 
its course and swinging to one side, to rise again, but much 
more slowly. This begins about an hour before sunset and 
continues until dark. Various observers state that one may 
hear the nighthawk also at night, but I have never observed 
this in the place where I spend summer. On the contrary, 
as the sun goes down, the screams of the nighthawk become 
rarer and soon are replaced by other voices. The most ap- 
parent and most musical one at sunset time and until dark 
is the call of the hermit thrush, clear and flutelike, and 
easily heard at a great distance. The red squirrel still chat- 
ters and scolds, quite unmindful of the danger of the dusk. 

Now the owls awaken. I once saw one of them swoop 
down before me at a scolding squirrel, grab it in its talons, 
and carry it away through the air while the poor creature 
screamed in agony. The tree toads croak high in the pine 
trees, so high and so strangely that one not familiar with 
them invariably mistakes them for birds. In wet weather, 
one may hear them during the day, but otherwise only after 
sunset, when the dew seems somehow to make them feel 
better. As the dusk gathers, and long after into the night, 
one may hear the whip-poor-will as he flies a few feet 
above ground, swift and shadowlike, constantly calling in 
his familiar way. Now a big bullfrog suddenly says “bumm” 
somewhere quite near in the little bay, and a few seconds 
later another bullfrog, a long way off, answers “bumm,” the 
sound to be taken up by another and yet another, until six 
or eight of them are talking to each other across the bay 
and the lake. Tree crickets produce their melodious, high, 
rolling sound, sitting on the trunks of trees and on shrubs. 
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Common crickets in the grass and katydids in the trees fil] 
the air with constant voices. From a distance of some hun- 
dred feet or more, the rasping sound of the teeth of a porcu- 
pine gnawing the bark of a white pine or hemlock may be 
clearly heard, but, like all other near-by sounds it stops im- 
mediately if the observer himself makes the slightest noise. 
A solitary loon suddenly utters its night call somewhere in 
the middle of the lake. A big fish, scared perhaps by the 
loon or by a mink, jumps out of the water, producing a 
loud splash, in its turn, for a few seconds frightening the 
bullfrogs into silence. From a great distance the sinister 
hoo-hoo of a great horned owi seeking its prey breaks upon 
the ear, and from the low valley comes the barking of a fox. 

Many other sounds and voices can be distinguished and 
recognized if one is familiar with them and has the pa- 
tience to listen. The prowler seeking his prey seldom if ever 
raises his voice, for that would spoil his chances of getting 
at his victim unobserved. But at times his presence is re- 
vealed by the scuttering or screams of the victim itself or 
of its mate. Thus in rare instances one hears the squirrels 
scatter in a panic when the raccoon creeps stealthily 
towards them in the tree and suddenly attacks them. Or a 
frog starts crying piteously while being swallowed whole 
by a ribbon snake. 

Other sounds cannot be heard because they are too light. 
Thus the flapping of the wings of bats is so light that we 
never connect it in our imagination with the flight of these 
creatures. Yet at times it may become audible and even as- 
sume tremendous volume. I distinctly recollect the impres- 
sion which that sound produced on me on my visit to the 
Peru Cave in Jamaica. Bats are common throughout the 
tropics. At dusk one may see them dropping literally in 
sheets from under the eaves of roofs, and then flying off in 
all directions, to return again in a few minutes as it grows 
dark, and disappear in a stream under the same eaves. But 
if their numbers are great in buildings, in caves they are 
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innumerable. The Peru Cave is particularly noted for this 
reason, although little known even to the natives and 
scarcely ever visited by the curious. Its entrance is over- 
grown with a tangle of tropical shrubbery and climbing 
plants, and all but invisible from the outside. Within are 
two great halls opening into many passages and tortuous 
galleries extending over several miles, with an underground 
stream rushing through some of them and, as I have been 
told, forming a waterfall and then disappearing i in an in- 
scocssilile cavern. The ground in the halls and passages is 
covered with a layer of bat dung a foot thick, which has 
accumulated through centuries but is not being exploited 
by man because of its comparative inaccessibility. Pushing 
aside the boughs and branches of the small trees growing 
in front of the mouth of the cave, the guides led me into 
the first spacious subterranean hall. It is dark, but not fully 
devoid of light. At the end of the hall opposite the en- 
trance, they stopped to light torches before entering the 
further regions of the cave, into which not the faintest ray 
of light ever penetrates. As soon as the torches were lighted, 
I became suddenly aware of a great noise like that made 
by a waterfall, and I asked the guides whether it was the 
subterranean waterfall, of which they had told me before. 
To my surprise, they laughed hilariously and said that the 
waterfall was much too far from the entrance to the cave 
to be heard there, and that the noise was due to the flapping 
wings of the millions of bats in the next hall, awakened by 
our torches. I could scarcely believe their words until we 
entered this hall, which is of great dimensions, both in area 
and in height, and here I beheld a spectacle worth seeing. 
For the air was thick with fluttering bats, hundreds of 
thousands of them, and the sound of their wings, re-echo- 
ing from the walls and the dome-shaped roof of the cave, 
was deafening in its volume. 

Such sounds as the flapping of wings are probably in- 
voluntary and, strictly speaking, cannot be called “night- 
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voices.” But they are “voices of the night,” inasmuch as 
they form part of the sounds which one hears in the dark 
and through which Nature puts herself en rapport with us, 
Moreover, it is extremely difficult to draw a line between 
sounds produced involuntarily and those produced on pur- 
pose or in response to special stimuli. Usually, of course, 
intentional sounds are produced by special organs made for 
that particular purpose, and the layman may be pardoned 
if in his ignorance he thinks only of the throat of birds and 
mammals. As a matter of fact, sounds are often produced 
intentionally by other means than sound-producing organs, 
When the flicker makes the hole in the tree for his nest, 
the noise accompanying the work is unintentional. But 
when in spring he drums with his bill on the gable of a 
house, he is giving in this way expression to his feelings 
while courting the female. Even our humble selves, with 
a whole vocabulary in our possession, make use of clapping 
with our hands as a sign of approval or a call to a servant. 

But there are also real voices which we do not hear, be- 
cause the human ear is not attuned to the perception of 
such sounds. My teacher August Weismann, the great stu- 
dent of heredity and an ardent lover of Nature, was unable 
to hear the sound produced by the little wood cricket 
Nemobius, as I had often occasion to notice on our daily 
walks in the park on the outskirts of Freiburg. Yet Weis- 
mann had a musical ear and enjoyed playing the piano, 
while Nature was unkind to me at my birth and did not en- 
dow me either with musical memory or musical talent. In 
one of the greatest lyrical poems ever written, the Russian 
poet Pushkin, interpreting his concept of a prophet, says 
that when the Seraph whom he met in the desert touched 
his ears, they were filled with noise and sound, and he per- 
ceived the reverberation of heaven, the flight of the angels, 
the progress of the monsters in the depths of the sea and 
the sprouting of the sapling in the valley. It is a poetic ex- 
pression of the thought that there are numerous sounds 
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which no common man can hear. What we perceive as 
sound are vibrations of the air at a rate, roughly, of from 
sixteen to sixteen thousand per second. This does not mean, 
however, that other creatures cannot hear vibrations which 
do not affect our ears. We know beyond any possibility of 
doubt that just as the dog can perceive odors of which we 
remain unaware, so thousands of animals produce sounds 
in no way audible to us. If one stops to think of it, there is 
in this inability of an ear to perceive vibrations of very high 
frequency a kind dispensation of Nature, without which 
life would become a burden. Think of what would happen 
to us if we could hear without the aid of the radio all the 
electrical vibrations which fill the atmosphere! We should 
be driven to distraction by the simultaneous sounds of a 
soprano from Pittsburgh, a baritone from New York, a 
tenor from Boston, a brass band from Washington, a string 
orchestra from Chicago, and what not, all fused in one un- 
intelligible Babel of noises. The same thing would happen 
to all living creatures if their ears were not attuned to per- 
ceive only such sounds as have a direct bearing on their 
lives. All told, the exigencies of life in which sound is con- 
cerned are very few, and even these are still more limited 
by the use which animals make of their other senses. 

Nevertheless, these sounds, or better, these vibrations fill 
the air day and night, and form the audible world of those 
creatures which are endowed with organs to hear them. 
Of the hundreds of thousands of species of insects that 
inhabit the world, we can hear but a few, such as the crick- 
ets, the grasshoppers, the locusts, and the katydids, and yet 
the ear is sometimes deafened by the profusion of their 
voices at night. 

We can hear the patter of the feet of an army of ants, 
but the sound which they produce by their so-called stridu- 
latory organs may be heard only under special circum- 
stances. Wheeler says that this may be done by burying a 
wide-mouthed bottle up to its neck in the mound of an ant- 
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nest: “An ant approaches and falls into the bottle. It en- 
deavors to get out, and failing, begins to stridulate. This at 
once attracts other ants which hurry over the rim and 
forthwith swell the stridulatory chorus till it is audible 
even to the human ear. More ants are attracted and soon 
the bottle is filled. If it be corked and shaken for the pur- 
pose of still further exciting its contents, and then held 
over another colony whose members are peacefully saunter- 
ing about on the dome of the nest, the wildest excitement 
will suddenly prevail, as if there had been a call to arms— 
or to dinner.” 

Similar sound-producing organs, built and functioning 
on the principle of friction, are also present in many spi- 
ders, and can be more easily demonstrated to the eye, under 
the microscope, than made audible to the ear. A few large 
tropical tarantulas have been heard in the act of stridula- 
tion, which in their case seems to be a sound conveying 
warning rather than anything else, but the vast majority of 
these creatures live in an acoustic world different from our 
own. For our ears require sounds not only of a certain range 
of frequency, or pitch, but also of a certain volume. Thus 
the rate of the vibrations produced by stridulating ants is 
pretty nearly the same as that for vibrations normally per- 
ceived as sounds by the human ear, yet their volume is so 
small that generally their voice does not reach us. 

We hear the cricket, the bird, the tree toad, and they 
hear us, for our voices scare them into silence. But we do 
not hear the spider, the ant, the beetle, and they do not 
hear us; they become aware of our existence only through 
the use of other senses. Thus we may truly say that differ- 
ent groups of animals live in different acoustic worlds, in- 
tergrading to some extent, and intercrossing each other 
here and there, but withal separate. And within each sepa- 
rate sound world, each individual helping to make up its 
ensemble, himself exists ia the life of its other members 
only inasmuch as his life intergrades or intercrosses with 
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their lives. For individualization is the very principle of 
life and governs the entire range of its manifestations. We 
may not be aware of our own existence while normal sleep 
or artificially induced anaesthesia veils the conscious mind 
in drowsiness and shuts from its perception the outer 
world, but the body continues to live as long as it is able to 
maintain its own individuality in the stream of inflowing 
and outflowing forces. And in the manifold changes which 
tend to disrupt life by fusing the individual with the en- 
vironment, the unit with the infinite, everything that works 
against such disruption is to the advantage of the indi- 
vidual. As pain is a warning against dissolution, so pleasure 
is an expression of individualization. But life would soon 
become extinct in its struggle against unlimited and inex- 
haustible forces were it not for its ability to perpetuate itself 
through a continuous formation of new individuals. Thus 
reproduction becomes the chief function of life and takes 
first place in the existence of the individual even if the lat- 
ter has to pay with his own life for the maintenance of life 
in the species. In many animals the act of reproduction it- 
self spells death. In others the cessation of the reproductive 
activity marks the beginning of senility. In all cases, the 
work of the disruptive forces has to be counterbalanced by 
the work of creative individualization, or the species will 
die out as has happened in thousands of instances in the past 
history of the earth. 

If we had no knowledge of this, we could hardly under- 
stand why sound-producing organs have developed in ani- 
mals. To be sure, some animals come to the aid of other in- 
dividuals when the latter are in need of such aid and call for 
it. But this is an exception. Prince Kropotkin tried to place 
the principle of mutual aid in Nature above that of com- 
petition, but in reality it is very limited in its application. 
As a general rule, the individual must and does look out for 
himself as soon as he is old enough and strong enough to 
do so. What advantage has he then in possessing a voice 
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which reveals his position and exposes him to the danger of 
easy discovery? Or, if the animal making use of his voice 
is himself an aggressor, of what use would his voice be to 
him when it warns the prospective victim of the direction 
from which the danger is coming and gives the weaker 
one a chance of escape? Evidently the voice must have 
some better reason for being used, and this reason lies in 
the advantage which the species thus gains over the dis- 
ruptive forces of Nature. 

One of the weirdest sounds that one may hear at night 
in winter in the wilderness is the howling of wolves. As a 
boy I heard it in northern Russia. Wolves were common 
there at that time, and occasionally they became very bold 
in winter, going in pairs or even in packs and attacking 
once in a while solitary men on lonely roads. I was once 
staying with my parents on an estate where the woods came 
within not more than a hundred yards of the house. At 
Christmas, as soon as night fell, the wolves would come 
near the edge of the forest and begin howling. They were 
hungry, and it is possible that their howls were occasioned 
by the scent of animals, carried from the stables by the 
breeze across the meadow which separated the buildings 
from the woods. But if this was so, they made it more diffi- 
cult for the wolves to get at the sheep; the terrorizing ef- 
fect of the sound could not be of any advantage to the 
wolves and certainly gave sufficient warning to the men to 
protect the helpless sheep. More likely the howling in such 
a case is a call to other wolves for help, as wolves are known 
to trap and hunt down larger animals, such as horses, by 
joining their wits and efforts for mutual advantage. The 
growling of the wolves is always an expression of anger 
and conveys warning. But the most important call is that 
in answer to a somewhat different call of the female in 
February at the time of breeding. Then a number of males 
are attracted to the same female, and the voice which helps 
bring the two sexes together and thus advances the cause 
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of the species, at the same time endangers the life of the 
individual, for male wolves are not only fierce fighters but 
at times they even turn into cannibals. 

The most appealing expression which Nature has ever 
given to the principle that perpetuation of life as such is 
a stronger force than even the personal safety of the indi- 
vidual may be found in the total indifference of mating 
animals to pressing danger. Many instances could be given, 
but one has struck my imagination more than any other. 
There is an extensive cave in the hills near Aguas Buenas 
in Porto Rico. At some distance from its entrance, in the 
eternal night which reigns there, one yet may see thou- 
sands of living creatures. Most of these are bats, crickets, 
and spider-like creatures locally known as “guavas.” The 
bats are mostly found hanging from the roof of the cave, 
but the guavas and the crickets live on the damp walls 
crawling about or running like swift shadows the moment 
they are disturbed by the rays of torches. It is difficult to 
say what the crickets eat in the cave, but they certainly do 
not ever leave it—nor even go to that part of it where 
dim light penetrates from without. As most crickets are 
vegetarians, I presume that these crickets find enough 
plant-life to subsist upon. As for the guavas, they are car- 
nivorous, living on the flesh of insects which they catch by 
creeping stealthily behind them and then suddenly hooking 
them with the powerful claws which they bear on their 
arms. Like the crickets, they have eyes, but neither can use 
them. The crickets depend upon their sense of touch lo- 
cated in their extraordinarily long feelers, which warn 
them of approaching danger. The guavas also depend upon 
the sense of touch, which in their case is chiefly located in 
the second pair of legs especially modified for the purpose 
and having the shape of long feelers. As there are no other 
insects of sufficient size and in sufficient numbers to yield 
adequate food to the guavas, one cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the crickets serve this purpose. For although 
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guavas occur in other places than this cave and are often 
found in abandoned dwellings, it is quite certain that they 
do not leave the region of permanent darkness and are 
never found near the mouth of the cave. So the crickets and 
the guavas live together in the same cave, on the same 
walls, one preyed upon by the other, yet never diminishing 
in numbers because of their power of reproduction. 

As I was entering that cave, its gloom awakened in me 
thoughts of death, and involuntarily I repeated the lines 
of Catullus: “Soles occidere et redire possunt. Nobis cum 
semel occidit brevis lux, nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
(Suns may set and rise again. But when our short days come 


to an end, the night which follows is one of eternal sleep.) 


Then my attention was suddenly attracted by the sound of 
stridulation—the voice of love! Innumerable male crickets 
totally oblivious of everything except their appeal to the 
females—though equipped with well-developed ears, yet 
paying no attention to the sounds of the feet of approaching 
murderers—deep underground, amid eternal night, were 


singing at the top of their voices the great paean of creative 
life! 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO MISSIONS? 
By KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


OMETHING is happening to foreign missions. So at 
least church papers are telling us, and so even a cur- 
sory reading of the scanty items in our newspapers 
would lead us to suspect. Those who are best in- 

formed declare that little short of a revolution is in 
progress. 

Here is a major enterprise of the Christian churches, 
with fifty-two thousand missionaries—twenty-three thou- 
sand of them Roman Catholic and twenty-nine thousand 
Protestant—scattered in all the five continents and in most 
of the islands of the sea. Under their charge are about ten 
million Christians. They maintain great orphanages, scores 
of colleges, tens of thousands of secondary and primary 
schools, and hundreds of hospitals. They have reduced 
dozens of languages to written form, and into them have 
translated the Bible. For scores of other peoples, already 
possessed of a written language, they have prepared trans- 
lations of the Bible and an extensive literature on secular 
as well as religious subjects. In negro Africa, colonial gov- 
ernments are leaning heavily on them in the task of edu- 
cation. They are influencing the transformation through 
which peoples with ancient civilizations—the Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese—are passing. As examples, one 
need only recall that Sun Yat-sen was a professing Chris- 
tian and obtained much of his education at the hands of 
missionaries; that such a movement as the Brahma Samaj 
owed a great debt to the missionaries; that part of the stir- 
rings among the lower castes of India are due to the fact 
that a door was opened to them by the churches; that 
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Gandhi, by his own confession, has drawn his inspiration 
from the Gospels as well as from the religious classics of 
his own people—although his introduction to the New 
Testament does not seem to have come primarily through 
missionaries; and that in Japan Kagawa, so outstanding in 
social reform, is an avowed Christian and is chiefly such 
because of early contact with missionaries. Christian 
foreign missions are not only an undertaking of the 
churches: they are one of the major movements of recent 
times. 

For over a century the missionary enterprise has been 
expanding—until the last ten years with few marked re- 
verses or modifications. Roman Catholics have been con- 
tinuously at work in South America, India, and China for 
about four hundred years, but the eighteenth century, the 
French Revolution, and the wars of Napoleon were for 
them a period of decline. Between the early part of the 
nineteenth century and 1914, however, they had an almost 
uninterrupted growth. With a few marked exceptions, 
Protestants were not greatly interested in foreign missions 
until the close of the eighteenth century. Then, as a result 
chiefly of the Pietist movement in Europe, the Evangelical 
Awakening in Great Britain, and the closely related re- 
vivals in North America, society after society was organ- 
ized, and in time foreign missions became one of the lead- 
ing functions of nearly every denomination. Both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missions were stimulated and 
assisted by that renewed expansion of European and Ameri- 
can peoples which has been one of the chief features of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. They have been, in 
their broadest interpretation, an attempt to make whole- 
some and constructive the impact of the Occident upon 
non-Occidental races. But for them that impact, primarily 
economic in cause and selfish in motive, would have been 
far more destructive of higher values than it has been. 

Now are coming changes which are altering Roman 
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Catholic and are even more profoundly affecting Protestant 
missions. Their full consequence no one can foresee. These 
changes, so momentous, are due both to movements in the 
lands to which missionaries are sent and to new conditions 
in the countries from which they go. 

The responsible movements in the lands in which mis- 
sionaries work are, in the main, a rise of nationalism and— 
closely related to it—a growing resentment against the 
domination of the white race. Both of these have been 
trumpeted to the Occident in many books: “The Rising 
Tide of Color,” “The Revolt of Asia,” “The Twilight of 
the White Races,” are only a few among many. National- 
ism as we know it to-day—that spirit which in the last 
century unified Italy and Germany, and which was later in- 
voked by President Wilson—is of Western and of compara- 
tively recent origin, but it has spread rapidly and, for the 
past twenty-five years and more, has been creating unrest 
in Asia and Africa. It has been directed largely against 
dominant Europe and America—against that imperialism 
which even now keeps nearly all of Africa and much of 
Asia in political and economic peonage to the Occident. 
The Great War, by throwing Europe into internecine 
strife, shook the prestige and weakened the grasp of the 
Occident. At the same time it stimulated nationalism. The 
result has been an increased restlessness among the Bantus, 
an accentuated Kenya problem, an insubordinate India, 
a new Turkey, an uneasy Persia, an all but independent 
Egypt, insurgence in Java, discontent among the Filipinos, 
Kuomintang China, and many another movement for 
autonomy and self-expression. Christians in these lands are 
peculiarly susceptible. By their intimate contact with the 
foreigner—especially if that foreigner be an Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant with his ideals of democracy—they are often, 
although not always, among the first to catch the contagion. 
On the other hand, they are accused by their non-Christian 
fellows of having adopted the religion and become the 
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hireling of the alien. Stung by this taunt, some Christians 
seek to prove their loyalty by becoming hyper-nationalists. 
The result of all this is that the missionary is faced with 
a new resistance and with a fresh set of problems. When he 
makes addresses in the home country to stimulate support 
for his work, students from the land of his adoption “listen 
in” and bitterly complain of any slight, fancied or real, to 
their compatriots. Any criticism, even if well-founded, any 
picture of evils, even if accurate, is hotly resented and its 
truthfulness contested. Evils in America and Europe are 
pointed to, and missionaries are asked whether with these 
at their back they dare attack those of another nation. 
Twenty and even ten years ago, the missionary was 
listened to in most Oriental countries in part because he was 
from that Occident whose secret of material power the 
non-Occidental world was eagerly seeking to learn. His 
message was even popular in some quarters—because it was 
believed to be an expression of Western civilization. In the 
eighties, indeed, a few Japanese proposed that the Crown 
Prince be baptized and the state become officially Christian 
—because that was the custom in Europe. To-day the mis- 
sionary often finds his Western connections a handicap. 
Missionaries are accused of denationalizing their converts. 
In India they are declared to be presenting a Westernized 
Christ, and the assertion is openly made that Hindus under- 
stand Jesus much better than do Europeans and Americans 
and want none of the Occidental organized religion which 
bears his name. In nationalist Turkey no formal Christian 
propaganda is permitted, and in China an anti-Christian 
movement—still present although less vocal for the mo- 
ment than in 1926 and 1927—insists that the missionary is 
an agent of Western imperialism and capitalism and 1s 
preaching a faith which is unscientific and im articulo mor- 
tis in Europe and America. Some Chinese declare that reli- 
gion is a stage which mankind outgrows as it becomes more 
civilized, that educated Chinese had thrown off its thral- 
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dom centuries before it was abandoned by the most ad- 
vanced in the West, and that they will not again be brought 
under the yoke of bondage. The recent exodus of mission- 
aries from China—the most serious dislocation of Chris- 
tian work there since 1900—was due to radical nationalist 
propaganda which attacked foreign privileges and, by 
skilful manipulation of the disaffected and disorderly, so 
threatened the lives of all aliens, especially of British and 
Americans, that the consuls had no recourse but to insist 
that both missionaries and merchants withdraw. With the 
anti-communist reaction of the past few months, many 
missionaries have been able to return, but by no means all 
have gone back, and those who have done so find their posi- 
tion much more precarious than before the crisis. 

In Latin America the Protestant missionary, because he 
is usually from the United States, is hampered by the na- 
tionalistic suspicion for the great republic of the North. In 
Mexico the Roman Catholic church is suffering partly 
from the patriotic opposition to the foreign clergy who 
have made up a portion of its staff, and partly from the 
resentment of the radical masses, now beginning to be con- 
scious of their power, against the alliance of the church 
with the old social and economic order. 

Opposition to Jesus is not, of course, to be found in 
Christian circles. Much restlessness, however, is exhibited 
against the control of the native churches by the mission- 
aries, and, in some instances, it becomes thinly veiled revolt. 
In Africa many small sects have sprung into existence en- 
tirely undependent on the foreigner. In China numerous 
independent Protestant congregations have arisen; and, 
recently, the churches representing about a third of the 
Protestant communicants in the land, impatient of Western 
denominational divisions, have united in “The Christian 
Church of China” and have asked that the missionaries and 
the funds from abroad be placed under the direction of the 
new body. In Japan the independence movement in Protes- 
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tant circles began a generation or more ago, and the largest 
denominations are now entirely free from any foreign 
direction and some of them from foreign support. New 
phrases have come into the missionary’s vocabulary, “in- 
digenous” and “devolution” being the most prominent, and 
he has had carefully to eschew others which seem to savor 
of reproach—“native,” “heathen,” “pagan.” Some well- 
known hymns which less than a generation ago were sung 
most frequently in missionary gatherings at home and 
abroad are now taboo in progressive circles, “From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” with its talk of “lands benighted,” 
being among the chief. 

It must immediately be said that, in the main, the trans- 
fer of authority in the churches from Westerners to natives 
is welcomed by none more heartily than the missionaries. 
Some may feel that it is taking place too rapidly, but others 
declare that it is not being made rapidly enough. From the 
beginning all missionaries, Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
have said that theirs was a temporary function, and that 
they were laboring to build a self-supporting, self-propa- 
gating church officered by its own nationals. From their 
earliest days in China, the Jesuits sought to create a native 
clergy, and both in India and in China strove to present 
their message in a form congenial to the national traditions. 
From its inception in the seventeenth century, the great 
Société des Missions Etrangéres of Paris, with much of the 
Far East in its charge, has had the creation of a native secu- 
lar clergy as one of its major objectives. The elevation to 
the episcopate of six Chinese priests—that much heralded 
event of 1926—and of a Japanese in 1927 to the same high 
office, would have been impossible but for the foundations 
which missionaries had long been patiently laying. Carey, 
the pioneer of modern Protestant missions in India, and 
Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to China, devoted 
much of their time to educating a native leadership, and 
their successors have directed their energies to the same 
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goal. As early as the nineteenth century, the Anglicans 
raised an African to the episcopate, and within the present 
generation, they have taken a similar step both in India and 
in China. Most of the movements to-day for transferring 
the control to natives have been initiated by foreigners. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which has led in plac- 
ing responsibility and authority on native shoulders, had 
this as its policy from the very inception of its foreign 
work, and in the other missions in which “devolution” 
from alien to indigenous control has proceeded most 
rapidly, a foreigner has usually been the first to urge it. 
Foreigners have led the way in endeavoring to make church 
architecture conform to Chinese standards, as the remark- 
able buildings of Yenching University and Ginling College 
testify. Even to-day, with the nationalistic movement in 
China in one of its most acute stages, among the mission- 
aries are those who go quite as far as the Chinese Christians 
in advocating the indigenization of the churches. 

What is true of missionaries is true of the bodies which 
support them. Rome—never more so than under the present 
Pope—has been insistent upon the training of a native 
clergy, and the heads of Protestant boards have hailed 
every substantial step towards self-support. Among boards 
as among missionaries, opinions as to ways and means 
differ. Some have been willing to continue financial sub- 
sidies to churches whose full administrative autonomy they 
have gladly recognized, while others have maintained that 
as long as their assistance to the budget is continued some 
measure of supervision must be preserved by them. Occa- 
sionally, too, conservative constituencies have prevented 
mission boards from consenting to interdenominational 
movements abroad which native Christians and mission- 
aries endorse. Rome, of course, insists that all national 
movements within Catholicism must hold to the Papacy as 
the centre of unity. On the whole, however, home boards 
and societies, like missionaries, have worked for the time 
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when the younger churches which they have planted shall 
take their places as equals beside the older parent bodies in 
one great Christian fellowship. In the conference at Jeru- 
salem called last spring by the International Missionary 
Council, an agent of the boards, to plan for the future 
of the entire Protestant missionary enterprise, Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese sat in substantial numbers on equal 
terms with Europeans and Americans. 

While it is true that many missionaries and mission 
boards welcome the passing of the foreigner, the problems 
which are presented by the process are perplexing. The 
result of devolution might easily be a Chinese or an Indian 
or an African church, denatured of most of its distinctively 
Christian features, which would ultimately disappear 
without having had permanent influence. If this is to be 
avoided, some way must be found, so most missionaries and 
thoughtful native Christians believe, to keep the new 
churches in close touch with the churches of the West. To 
this the continuation of the missionary, although usually in 
a subordinate position, is held to be essential, particularly 
in Protestant churches. For Catholics, with Rome as an 
ever-present centre of authority, and with less flexible 
liturgies and dogma, this particular problem is not so acute. 
For both great groups, however, the anxious question arises 
whether the Christian message has sufficiently rooted itself 
in Asiatic and African hearts to persist and spread when 
once the missionary is withdrawn. Is the growth of the past 
decades, it is being asked, a hot-house product, forced by 
foreign funds and foreign enthusiasm, which cannot con- 
tinue independently of Occidental aid? 

The second set of changes affecting Christian missions— 
that which has arisen in the lands from which missionaries 
are sent—is somewhat different for Roman Catholics 
than for Protestants. For both the Great War ushered in an 
altered world. Asa rule, the victorious Allies expelled Ger- 
man missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, from their 
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own territories, such as India, as well as from former Ger- 
man colonies. In Germany both Catholic and Protestant 
societies suffered from the financial chaos of the post- 
bellum years. For both Protestants and Catholics, more- 
over, the United States became the source of an increased 
proportion of missionaries and funds. 

Each of these movements, however, affected the two 
great Christian groups in different ways, and other move- 
ments arose which influenced one but not the other. In the 
case of German missions, there was a slightly greater dis- 
location of Catholic than of Protestant missions, partly 
because a larger proportion of German Protestant missions 
were in non-German and non-British territory—the Dutch 
East Indies and China, for example. German Catholic 
missions, however, were less seriously injured at the home 
base than were German Protestant missions. For the dis- 
establishment of the churches, so widespread in Germany 
after the war, Catholics found in new concordats a relief 
which was unavailable for Protestants. Moreover, some- 
what larger financial assistance seems to have come from 
Catholics of other lands to German missions than from 
Protestants. 

As to the part of the United States, the Protestant mis- 
sionary effort has recently become more dominantly Ameri- 
can than has the Catholic. Before the war, American 
churches bore about forty per cent of the burden of Protes- 
tant missions. The war placed upon their shoulders two- 
thirds of the financial load and transferred to them more 
of the direction. With the crippling of Germany, Protes- 
tant missions have become more than ever Anglo-Saxon, 
and—hecause of the great prosperity of the United States 
and the taxes and industrial depression in Great Britain— 
especially American, in complexion. Among the Catholics, 
American support and interest have grown amazingly but 
do not dominate. The Roman church in the United States 
long had its energies absorbed in caring for the flood of 
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Catholic immigrants. It built thousands of churches and 
schools and trained tens of thousands of priests. Almost no 
missionaries went abroad. After 1914 the immigrant flood 
dwindled. In the meantime, the older immigrants settled 
in this country have accumulated wealth, and the church 
has begun to reap the results of its earlier efforts. More 
dioceses are to be found in the United States than in any 
other country but Italy, and the Catholic body, most of it 
loyal, numbers about twenty millions. In this constituency 
an interest in foreign missions is rapidly rising. Society 
after society and congregation after congregation are be- 
ginning to send missionaries to other lands. At Maryknoll- 
on-the-Hudson, the oldest purely American organization 
of its kind, the Catholic Foreign Missionary Society of 
America, is planning to put about a million dollars into an 
institution for the training of missionaries. Although less 
than twenty years old, it already has representatives in 
South China, in Manchuria, and in Korea. To the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith—the largest Catholic 
organization raising funds for foreign missions—more 
contributions now come from the United States than from 
any other country. 

A great revival of interest in Catholic missions is also 
taking place in Europe. The present Pope has exerted all 
the weight of his great influence for the rapid expansion of 
foreign missions. France, Italy, Germany, Spain, and 
Belgium, have long led in Catholic missions—in about the 
order named—and continue to do so. On the Continent, 
more than twenty new organizations in support of missions 
have come into being since the war. Some European gov- 
ernments are giving them financial assistance. Mussolini 
has made a large grant to the Italian Franciscans in China, 
-and Belgium and Portugal regularly subsidize Catholic 
missions in their African possessions. Catholic missions, 
indeed, are experiencing a growth which has so far, except 
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d for a short two or three years after the war, been denied 
. Protestants. 
d For Protestants the last years have brought disquieting 
d developments at the “home base.” The war did not imme- 
h diately work a great dislocation in many missions but those 
e of the Germans, though there were, of course, disturbances. 
y Some missionaries, especially physicians, left their posts to 
it serve on the warring fronts, and incomes of boards did not 
y keep pace with rising costs. Even in Great Britain, however, 
y with its staggering load of war taxes, giving held its own, 
4 and in the United States it increased. After the war, the 
- incomes of British boards rose, although scarcely enough to 
n meet the greatly enhanced cost—due to the mounting ¢ 
if prices in Asia and Africa—of conducting mission work. 
n Moreover, in spite of high taxes, unemployment, and ; 
$s heightened cost of living, they have since then usually held 
n their own and have even gained. 
y In America immediately after the war, the incomes of 
ic > mission boards rapidly increased. Several of the denomina- 
re tions, notably the Methodists and Baptists, inaugurated 
n financial campaigns in which the high-pressure methods of 
* the war benevolent funds were employed. Hundreds of 
30 new missionaries were sent, and scores of new institutions 
Il | | were projected. From this has come a sharp reaction. In 
of » 1926 the amount given to six of the major American mis- 
d sion boards was between six and seven million dollars less 
1€ > than in the peak years. At the same time, for Americans as | 
t; | 9 for the British, the costs of conducting mission work con- 
nsf | tinue their upward trend. Several of the largest boards i 
v- count their debt in six digits, are sending out almost no new 
nl missionaries, and are holding many at home after furlough. 
4, } For this decline many causes are assigned. Dissatisfaction F 
i¢ | with the methods employed to stimulate giving, the unified \ 
Ss; [| | budgets of the churches, which often prevent donors from ia 
pt | @ contributing specifically for foreign missions, the great | 
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building operations and expanding budgets of churches and 
other philanthropic institutions in America, are among 
those cited by well-informed leaders. 

Two causes frequently blamed for the decrease are of 
special importance, not necessarily because of their finan- 
cial effects, for these are debatable, but because they un- 
doubtedly exist and strike at the very root of missions. They 
are, moreover, found in Great Britain as well as in the 
United States, although they do not seem to be quite as 
severe there as they are here, and apparently they have not 
had so adverse an effect. 

First is a questioning of missions in circles from which 
the support must come. Missions have always been attacked 
from outside the church or by lukewarm members. They 
have, however, long been one of the accepted activities of 
most denominations; until recently, earnest church workers 
have not challenged them. But now they are coming 
in for criticism. Some active church members are wonder- 
ing whether Christianity is the best and the final religion, 
or simply one among many, and, like others, imperfect. 
Historical study—the “higher criticism”—is shaking the 
Protestant belief in the infallibility of the Bible, and 
science in its multifarious forms—behavioristic psychol- 
ogy, among the latest—is raising questions about such 
fundamental beliefs as the existence and nature of God 
and the validity of the religious experience. Many, aghast 
at the weaknesses in Western civilization disclosed by the 
war, are wondering whether we ought not to make America 
and Europe more nearly Christian before venturing to 
teach other peoples. The criticisms of the hundreds of 
foreign students in our midst have enhanced this query. 
Foreign travel and the increasing flood of books about the 
non-Occidental world are adding their effect: a conscious- 
ness of the excellencies of other civilizations is becoming 
widespread. The trip around the world is almost as easy— 
except on the pocket-book—as is a summer in Europe, and 
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hundreds are making it now who fifteen years ago would 
not have dreamed of attempting it. Many of them see little 
and understand less, but they come back with decided 
opinions, which are often unfavorable to missions. Books 
and magazines, moreover, and such figures as a Gandhi and 
a Tagore have given us a greater respect for the Orient. 
Where once the movement of influence was only from the 
Occident to the Orient, now, as in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century—and even more—the Orient is be- 
ginning to invade the Occident. He who listens with 
respect to Hindu lecturers or admires Gandhi is not pre- 
pared to declare that religion which nourished them evil 
or to be as enthusiastic about sending missionaries as he 
once was. The kind of missionary enthusiasm which was 
based upon a conviction that all “heathen” are damned is 
passing. 

Many, too, who twenty years ago would have devoted 
their energies to foreign missions, as the avenue to the 
highest altruistic service of which they were aware, are 
now absorbed in helping to solve problems nearer home 
which seem to them more urgent—race relations, indus- 
trial injustices, and war. Some, moreover, resent missions as 
now conducted. They insist that missionaries henceforth go 
out at the invitation of the native church and serve under 
its direction, and that they disassociate themselves from 
gunboats and the protection of their respective govern- 
ments. 

It is portentous that these questions have especially 
affected students. Protestant foreign missions began in 
America as a student enterprise and have recruited their 
missionaries and board executives from among students. 
The very source of the future leadership of Protestant mis- 
sions is, then, being threatened. It is significant that the 
number of students annually deciding to devote their lives 
as missionaries has fallen more than half in the past six or 
seven years. It is often the most sensitive spirits and in- 
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telligent minds, those who could lead missions in making 
the adjustment, who are declining to go. Twenty years ago 
an appeal for missionary recruits which was often stressed 
was that the missionary could be a leader and could help to 
mould newly emerging cultures—that he could take up 
“the white man’s burden” in the religious and cultural 
realm much as the colonial administrator was doing in the 
political. To-day students who are awake to the new move- 
ments do not wish to dominate anyone, and if they go out 
at all, wish to do so at the invitation of Chinese, or Indians, 
or Japanese, and to work with or under rather than over 
them. 

Even the missionaries who do go out are many of them 
being affected by the new movements. Among Protestants 
an increasing proportion are educators and physicians who 
have not had a theological training. They are, accordingly, 
often vague in their religious convictions, and frequently 
too immature in their philosophical and religious prepara- 
tion to stand up against the keen proponents of other faiths. 
Some of them (as yet usually only an occasional member of 
a college staff) flatly disavow any desire to win others to the 
Christian faith. They, along with many of their theologi- 
cally trained colleagues, are willing to learn as well as to 
teach and to think of Christian missions as an exchange of 
moral and spiritual values between the West and the East. 
Their object is less propagation of a religion and more 
reciprocal education. 

Moreover, as in the case of the other avowedly unselfish 
professions, teaching and the ministry, missions are suffer- 
ing from the advance of industrialism. In the United 
States, and, to a certain extent, in Great Britain, mission- 
aries, like ministers and teachers, have traditionally come 
from the country and the small town. With the passing of 
rural America, the number of recruits for this, as for the 
other two allied professions, declines. Men of ability are 
attracted rather to business and its related occupations. The 
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convictions which once sent men out as missionaries are 
altering as much from economic as from intellectual 
reasons. Missionary passion does not thrive on the soil of 
our prosperous materialism. 

The second disquieting cause assigned for the decrease 
in giving is the division which has occurred in Protestant 
ranks in the attempt to adjust the missionary’s message and 
programme to the conditions just outlined. For more than 
a hundred years, Protestant missionaries were fairly unani- 
mous as to what constitutes the fundamentals of the faith. 
Spiritually they were the children of the revivals of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, called themselves 
Evangelicals, and were in general agreed as to what salva- 
tion is and the way in which it is to be attained. Differences, 
of course, there were—between Calvinists and Arminians, 
and over church polity and the sacraments. These, how- 
ever, fell more and more into the background and co-opera- 
tion became the rule. National Christian Councils in India, 
China, and Japan, the International Missionary Council 
and co-ordinating committees in Great Britain and North 
America came into existence. The new issues, however, 
have brought fresh divisions. Denominations have been 
almost rent in two between Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists. In China “The Bible Union” is attempting to purge 
the missionary body of Modernists, and Fundamentalists 
have been waging the same fight at home. The bulk of the 
missionary body is still conservative theologically, as is the 
home constituency, but uncertainty is in the air. Agree- 
ment no longer exists as to what constitutes the mission- 
ary’s message. The old shibboleths are being uttered by a 
declining majority. The increasing minority have not 
agreed upon a substitute. In many circles we are witnessing 
the passing of religious convictions which some of us still 
in early middle life can remember as the fruit of the move- 
ment led by Moody and his great predecessors. No equiva- 
lent has yet taken their place. The rapidly growing Protes- 
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tant liberalism often gives out an uncertain sound—and 
men and women do not stake their lives in an alien land on 
an attempt to propagate a question. 

Just at this time, then, when Protestant missions are 
facing elsewhere a more serious set of problems than has 
confronted them for a generation, they are undercut at 
home by a declining support, wavering convictions, and 
new divisions. It is quite the most alarming situation with 
which they have had to deal in the century and a quarter 
since they became important. 

Neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant missions seem 
in danger of immediate demise. In Catholic countries inter- 
est is growing with amazing rapidity and the recent multi- 
plication of the native clergy and increase in native bishops 
in the mission fields give promise of adjustments to the 
spirit of nationalism abroad. Protestants are for the mo- 
ment bewildered, but most of their working membership 
still respond to the missionary appeal. The Protestant mis- 
sionary body is about forty per cent larger than before the 
Great War, gifts to missions are more than twice as large 
as they were, and the “converts,” or membership in mis- 
sion lands, more than fifty per cent more numerous. Even 
now there are indications that Protestants are making the 
needed adjustments at home and abroad and that interest is 
returning. The new relation of the missionary to the native 
church is being rapidly worked out, especially in China, 
and in the major Protestant bodies, it has already been 
worked out in Japan. Missionaries are now going at the 
invitation of the Chinese or the Japanese churches, and 
their return after furlough is more and more depending on 
these bodies; in a number of missions the policy of sending 
only those who are acceptable to their native colleagues is 
already in operation. In China, foreign presidents of Chris- 
tian colleges and secretaries of boards and committees are 
rapidly being replaced by Chinese, and more and more 
Chinese boards control schools, hospitals, and churches. 
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Japanese Christians ask earnestly for missionaries on the 
new basis. The adjustment in these countries is by no 
means complete, and in India, and still more in Africa, it 
is not so advanced, but it has been begun. Moreover, the 
peak of the Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy seems 
to have passed. Protestant liberalism, while at times un- 
certain, is by no means entirely without vital religious 
experiences which it is willing to share with others. A new 
apologetic for missions—one which faces all the new facts 
—is appearing in America and Great Britain and already it 
is here and there proving effective: witness the recent 
Detroit Convention of the Student Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. The missionary enterprise, while 
troubled, is by no means dead and may be on the eve of its 
most prosperous years. 

This is fortunate. The expansion of the Occident, halted 
in places by the war, seems about to go forward. Exports 
are mounting from the United States, and from a reorgan- 
ized Europe, and must find markets. The white penetration 
of Africa, so greatly accelerated since 1914, may be a 
prophecy of what is to occur elsewhere. In the twentieth as 
in the nineteenth century, the missionary is needed to help 
make this expansion of Europe a means of life rather than 
of destruction. The present crisis in missions may well mean 
that the missionary will adapt himself to the new condi- 
tions at home and abroad and be of increased use to the 
generations ahead. 
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IMPLICATIONS 
By ZONA GALE 


WO rivers flow towards Portage, Wisconsin, and 

succeed in meeting, save for a mile’s distance. Be- 

tween the Fox, flowing northwards, and the Wis- 

consin flowing towards the south, this mile became 
the portage across which, in Astor fur-trading days, In- 
dians and the French, including Joliet and Pere Marquette, 
carried their canoes on their heads. Now a government 
canal connects the two rivers, and the water spirits of the 
two rivers find themselves of one race. And over the little 
town, of an expectant early morning or of a somnolent noon, 
one catches a clear horn from launch or from motor boat, 
signalling to the lock master to open the locks and let the 
waters meet. 

It is that signal which gives one pause. For they do not 
signal with a whistle or a horn. All the small river craft 
carry a conch shell. Knocking about the bottom of the 
boat the conch shell will lie, and on its opened end will be 
blown the blast, monotonous and silvery. One wonders 
where they find these shells, for one recollects them in 
one’s childhood as inhabiting parlor floors exclusively, and 
one doesn’t know how they escaped into boats. But there 
they lie, there they are lifted and sounded. And the latency 
is this: 

That not to one in many of those who are boating, and 
who signal by the shell, and not to one in many of those 
who from the shore hear that sweet metallic summons, is 
it known that the custom echoes the life and habits of a 
god of Greek myth, of Triton, whose custom it was to rise 
from the waves of the loud-sounding sea, and blow his 
wreathéd horn. 
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It is related that a visitor to the Cornish coast noted the 
evening routine of the mussel-gatherers who, when the tide 
begins to come in, rise, cup mouth in hands, and shout a 
warning up-coast, to the other mussel-gatherers. And that 
shrill and warning cry consists of one word—the word 
“Aeger,” shouted and repeated up those rocky ways. The 
visitor asked one of these mussel-gatherers why he cried 
that word, and received the expressionless reply that the 
tide was coming in. Yes, but why did he cry out that word? 
The man didn’t know. No mussel-gatherer knew. And the 
stranger, being curious, sought out the word, and found it 
to be the old Celtic name for water-god. 

In Mr. Lewis Browne’s excellent book, “This Believing 
World,” he instances the primitive belief that at death the 
released spirit became hostile to the beloved ones left on 
earth. So, if his family was black they painted their bodies 
white, and if they were white they painted their bodies 
black, so that they might be invisible to those inimical 
spirits of the dead. And thus our most elegant mourning 
gown, and stationery, and that slight black arm band are 
survivals in us, having white bodies, of the days when 
white bodies were painted black for the protection of in- 
visibility to the dead. 

I remember seeing in my childhood an illustration of a 
“heathen idol,” which a class was told was a hideous mon- 
ster, because it had many hands and many faces. But the 
comment of a Brahmin was “Ah yes, the all-seeing one, 
the all-powerful one, represented with the many hands 
and eyes.” 

One might multiply these implications. Implications to 
which few attend, standing mutely, as they do, deeply 
among our accepted interpretations, among our habits and 
conventions. But the romance, the true interpretation of 
any habit, of any convention lies in this faint inner signifi- 
cance, for which few have memory or attention. 

The neglected implications of daily human living, when 
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at last these are observed, move us most. There is a house 
where sits all day by a window a woman in the eighties, 
saying: 

“There goes So-so. That’s the second time she has been 
down town to-day.” 

“There goes So-so. She’d better take an umbrella. That’s 
her best suit.” 

“Took at him. Got a tin pail. Must be going for butter- 
milk. I wonder what she’s going to make.” 

“Took at her. Going pell-mell down town. There she 
goes back. Likely she forgot her sample.” 

This goes on by the hour. And the family is frankly 
bored. “What,” they say, “makes mother do that all day?” 
But one member of the family was pierced at last by the 
reason that mother did so. Here was a woman whose life 
had been filled with action and event, who had been accus- 
tomed to participate in all that went on about her. Now in 
late life, old and ill, she was no longer able to play her part. 
This window occupation was her manner of co-operating 
still, of pretending to some little rdle of participation. In- 
stead of a garrulous onlooker, she was thus divined to be a 
tragic figure, the immemorial being of life and action 
fallen upon its days of idleness. 

One sees a woman of advanced years enter a café a mo- 
ment before her companion. The waiters are obviously sur- 
prised to see the older woman enter alone—she has that 
strange hesitation and misdirection which attacks the aged. 
They seat her, and their concern is not deference but a com- 
passion which she must feel, without ever having grown 
accustomed to feeling. For as soon as she is joined by her 
companion, a young woman in the thirties who gives the 
order, the older woman begins to say: “And have the plates 
hot—have them very hot. And have them make my tea 
in a hot pot—have them heat the pot well before they pour 
in the hot water. And when they poach my egg, don’t let 
them have the water boiling . . .” and so on. The waiter 
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is amused, the companion is annoyed, and neither under- 
stands that the old lady, helped, pitied, and set aside, is 
building up a defense of importance. If one were writing 
about her, the old lady whom the waiters and the compan- 
ion saw would be a boring and stupid figure, but all the 
time there would be the other old lady, trying to recapture 
a position forever lost to her, a tragic and eternal figure. 

The new psychology reveals the young not less than the 
old. A youngish man enters a restaurant, for breakfast, and 
asks for a grapefruit. “Don’t cut it,” he says, “bring it to 
me whole.” A few moments later he is heard accusing ex- 
citedly: “You have cut the grapefruit. I told you to bring 
it to me whole. Take it back. Bring it to me as God made 
it.’ An authentic fancy perhaps, on his part, but the one 
who wrote about him as merely irritable would miss the 
man. Once, only Balzac and his kind would have seen the 
little figure laboriously building up for his own enjoyment 
that sense of his own consequence; but now anyone at 
any table may read that grapefruit instance for what it is 
—and not to despise, but to understand—to see a little 
deeper into the nature of the being. Many a boy and girl 
would be spared a hurt if he could read into a rebuke the 
parents’ illusion of authority, not to say of autocracy, not 
to say of romance—the romantic desire for power. This 
craving exists alike, sometimes, in parent, teacher, traffic 
policeman. 

In “Show Boat” Edna Ferber sets a sentence which lit 
for me a forgotten and misinterpreted girl of my school 
days. To this young woman everything was a crisis. The 
loss of a book, a failure to keep an appointment, to receive 
a telephone message, to mail a letter became a crisis, shrilly 
described. One used to be amused by it, then impatient. 
Edna Ferber’s character is asked whether such an one, be- 
ing ill, had a nurse, and, given in Mississippi days when 
such attendance was rare, the reply runs: “Of course. She 
has too strong a sense of the dramatic not to have a nurse 
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when she is ill.”” So I saw at last what was the matter with 
Maude, of the incessantly manufactured crises. 

If you write about any of these people as they probably 
seem to the family, to the onlooker, you have automata. 
Boatman, mussel-gatherer, mourner, and “heathen idol”; 
old woman at the window, old woman or young man in the 
café, woman with a nurse, girl emphasizing every trifle, 
teacher or parent exercising the romance of authority—all 
these being merely recorded are no more than surfaces. But 
any one of these interpreted, his actions touched with their 
own secret relationships, becomes at once a figure of an- 
other importance, a figure on altogether another scale of 
significance. ‘The human being not only has a more vital 
import than the aspect which he presents to us, which al- 
ready we know if we know anything of the race, but we 
are in danger of missing him altogether if somebody does 
not interpret even the aspect with which we think that we 
are “familiar.” 

This marks an immense advance in the treatment of fic- 
tion material. It is not less than the discovery of one of the 
three great secrets. The secret of the urge to write at all is 
inviolable; the secret of style is, after all, the mystery of the 
clothing of a flower; but the secret of the understanding 
of human beings is now something in which all the world 
may share. A dismaying number of people are by this broad 
door already entered upon fiction writing. They not un- 
naturally feel this magic to be enough. It is not enough, 
but its revelation is doing its great bit towards the ostracism 
from literature of machine-made characters. 

In the inevitable reaction of literature upon life, we thus 
proceed to enrich life by undivined implications. A child 
looks out the window and says, “There comes my snow,” 
and we see the arrogant individualism of childhood. Play- 
ing up to this individualism, a mother says, “See the man, 
making a path for Maizie,” and hears Maizie say: “Man 
making a path for all peoples,” and the mother sees the 
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dawn of group consciousness in the child. Little Peggy 
asks, ‘Why should you be good, anyway?”—and hears 
something about growth, or even design, and cries vigor- 
ously: “Is shat the reason? Well, people don’t know that, 
I’m going to tell people,” and with a far look calculates: 
“J could tell a hundred,” and there is in the small face an 
evangelical fire. Little Lucile is said to laugh at silly things, 
and defends herself: “I saw my feet go in and out of my 
skirt and they looked so funny”— and you discern in the 
child an ability to isolate the familiar and to seize on the 
humor of the hackneyed. These implications make all the 
difference between the open book and the closed covers of 
a personality. 

It is a commonplace that in the best stories the humor 
lies in the implication. As in that shortest ghost story ever 
written, of the two meeting in the picture gallery of a 
haunted house. The first comer asked, “Aren’t you afraid 
of the ghost?” The newcomer exclaimed, “No! I don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts.” Whereupon the other observed, “Oh, 
don’t you?””—and vanished. It is a commonplace that in 
the most dramatic moments of a play, the implication car- 
ries all. Great drama zs great implication. It seems certain 
that in implication lies all great understanding of the hu- 
man scene, all great characterization of its figures. The 
line between great fiction and little fiction lies in the impli- 
cation as detected or as undetected by the writer. 

Supremacy in importance among recent tendencies in 
fiction goes therefore to that now generally conditioning 
the new fiction, namely, the isolating and interpreting of 
the material between the lines. 














LAST DAYS OF THE DEVASTATORS 
By HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 


HE appetite of Americans for hearing themselves 

abused may well take rank in history as the eighth 

wonder of the world. Is it not more upstanding 

than the Pharos at Alexandria, bigger than the 
Colossus of Rhodes, more capacious than the Tomb of 
Mausolus at Halicarnassus, and stranger by far than the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon? I cannot see that there was 
ever anything like it in the world before. 

How often in recent years has the occasional replete 
reader muttered to himself in amazement, “What, haven’t 
we wallowed in self-abasement enough yet!” Just so often 
has there come rolling back, from the American culture 
clubs and groups of little thinkers, from the towns, villages, 
hamlets, crossroads, and haystacks, the hungry roar, “Give 
us more! More!” It hasn’t seemed to matter a bit that there 
isn’t any more. It doesn’t, apparently, make the smallest 
difference that everything that can conceivably be said in 
criticism or satire of American institutions, customs, faiths, 
tastes, occupations, amusements—shall we frankly put it, 
the whole “American scene”? —has long ago been said and 
said again. Every réchauffé is devoured with the same un- 
flagging gusto, and directly afterward, like tots at the end 
of the fairy story (“And so they lived most unhappily ever 
after’), we shout: “Tell us again!” 

Three years must now have passed since the present 
writer first planned a dissertation announcing the passing 
of the New and Different Decade—that far superior suc- 
cessor, and executioner, of the Mauve Decade, in whose 
conquering programme this “devastation” played so pre- 
dominant a part. For one reason or another, the essay re- 
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mained unwritten, fortunately for the standing of the seer, 
and devastation proceeded apace, heedless that I had called 
it dead. The years revolved; once again the hour had seemed 
due and overdue to announce demise to the intimate 
friends; and lo, exactly at the moment of composition, the 
corpse flings back the covers and springs chuckling from 
bed. In short, there has come from the press a new criti- 
cal volume in which a noted publicist demonstrates afresh, 
with the enthusiasm of discovery, that the “Americano”? is 
a decidedly ridiculous fellow. The new commentator, it is 
learned from the critic of the “New York World,” belongs 
to “the growing list of brilliant satirists who survey the 
American scene and find that it leads more to laughter than 
to wrath.” As a rule, we prefer wrath; nevertheless, the 
new demonstration was greeted with cries of delight and 
immediately started upon a rushing sale. 

How many does this make, should one think? In the ten 
years since the war, to go no farther back, how many books 
by Americans have devoted themselves, in part or whole, 
to attacking, exposing, deriding, or just laughing at the 
Americano (or Homo Americanus, indifferently) and his 
ignoble ways and scene? Let the reader as an exercise begin, 
say, with “Main Street” and “These United States,” and, 
computing backward and forward around the six or seven 
volumes of “Prejudices,” try to count his way out to the 
newest coliection of “Americana,” “The Great American 
Band-Wagon,” or such later contributions as may by this 
time have appeared. Let him by no means forget the his- 
torical and biographical works of the “debunkers.” Let 
him further try to reckon roughly (for the sands of the 
sea are more numerable) the totality of articles, essays, ad- 
dresses, lectures (how eagerly do we walk miles in the rain, 
money in hand, and pack the hall to hear them! ), symposia, 
critiques, reviews, skits, skats, squibs, and paragraphs, 
elaborating the same thesis. If he survive his comptome- 
trics, he is not likely to deny that, in a few brief years, we 
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Americans have rolled up a literature of self-depreciation 
of absolutely staggering proportions. 

Our Boosters’ Clubs may safely claim here another won- 
der in the world. No doubt they would have to “slogan” 
the curiosity, not quite happily perhaps, as the Biggest In- 
feriority Complex on Earth; at any rate, they may chal- 
lenge competitors to search literary history, from the in- 
vention of the cuneiform to the death of Marcel Proust, 
with entire confidence that no other people can produce a 
comparable phenomenon. Rival nations, if any, would be 
reduced to pointing with assumed pride to rare individual 
writers who have expressed uncomplimentary opinions of 
them, their fellow nationals, and their publics. G. B. Shaw, 
for example, would undoubtedly be rubbed down and 
trotted up to the judges’ stand; but Shaw’s roguish attacks 
on the English, featured by winks, nods, becks, and loving 
pulled-punches, would be altogether beneath the notice of 
our seasoned referees. Turgenev’s pictures of his fellow 
Russians, characterized as they often were by a genuine 
passionate contempt and murderous ridicule, come a good 
deal nearer to the point; and to Turgenev, too, must be 
given due credit for helping start the fashion of going to 
Paris to live. But there is little to match this fierce distaste 
of inverted love in the work of any other European—and 
even if there were, the instances, once again, would be iso- 
lated and individual. It cannot be too clearly stated that our 
connoisseurs of delicious humiliation would look at noth- 
ing but Schools, Movements, and Epochs. 

If the reader who did the counting-up above wishes now 
to test for himself the absolute impregnability of the 
American claim, I offer him a simple method. Let him sit 
with closed eyes in a darkened room and, after concentrat- 
ing awhile, try to imagine a large, contemporary school of 
French writers successfully occupied in charming and 
fascinating hundreds of thousands of average French read- 
ers with variations of the theme that the average French- 
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man is a vulgar, laughable, or contemptible person. If the 
reader can succeed in imagining this, he may be assured 
that he has a power of fancy which, if determinedly turned 
to the composition of fiction—but nobody can imagine so 
much as this, and I will not waste words. 

The phenomenon is as purely American as P. T. Bar- 
num. It never appeared, and could not conceivably ever 
have appeared, anywhere else on the face of the earth. And 
it is American of this day only. It could not conceivably 
have appeared in the Nice Nineties, or at any time in our 
history before, and when it has passed, it is fairly safe to 
say that neither we nor our descendants shall ever look 
upon its like again. 

How does it happen that contemporary America should 
have produced this new thing under the sun? What have 
been the causes and origins of the strange orgy of flagella- 
tion? What are its purposes, what are its values for us, and, 
above all, how much longer will it last? 

The decade of this manifestation is called the New and 
Different Decade for the reason that this phrase seems most 
descriptive of its socio-literary temper and intentions. 
“New and different” has been the favorite salute of its 
prophets to everything that they admired most—some of 
them never even suspecting, apparently, that there might 
be good reasons why some things have stayed old and the 
same. Considering the movement as something more than a 
back-swing of the everlasting pendulum, we may describe 
itas having come somewhat as follows. 

In an age of disillusionment and some demoralization, 
dissatisfaction arose among the younger, or technically 
younger, people with the terms of life, the quantity and 
quality of life, which the elders sought to pass on to them. 
The cry was lifted, after some coaching from spokesmen 
long dissatisfied, for freer, richer, and more interesting 
lives. Now, the first step towards obtaining new and differ- 
ent terms of living was obviously to re-examine the existing 
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terms and, by showing how and why they were false, ob- 
structive, or outworn, to seek to destroy them. As the exist- 
ing socio-literary order was judged to be optimistic, ro- 
mantic, sentimental, believing, puritanical, and inhibited, 
the new writers necessarily became pessimistic, realistic, 
“hard,” disbelieving, libertarian, and free. 

Now, this follows the customs of revolts and, so far, re- 
quires no comment. In kind, there was nothing new about 
it. Indeed, as the point is of some importance, I shall risk a 
brief digression to make it clear that while our American 
movement has its indisputable eminences, it regrettably 
lacks the cachet of ideational originality. 

That “realism” was not invented in America soon after 
the war scarcely needs argument now; no doubt most 
schoolboys know that its sources are European and ancient, 
and that even in our own young country some water has 
flowed under the bridge since Crane, Norris, and Theodore 
Dreiser learned their trade. Realism is only an aspect, how- 
ever; it is the critical attack on established social values, or 
devastation, which is the heart of our matter. And here 
again, the genealogy is neither American nor new. It is the 
custom of students to trace the more modern European de- 
scent down through Nietzsche, Ibsen, and Shaw: that seems 
to me a sound line, and few will overlook the fact that 
the pre-eminent leader of the American movement 
launched his career—nearly twenty years ago—with studies 
of Nietzsche and Shaw. However, as Shaw was long since 
vexed by charges that he borrowed from Ibsen, we may do 
well to enlarge the Old World lineage with the names of 
Samuel Butler, to whom Shaw has publicly acknowledged 
his debt, and good, gray George Moore, of Paris and Dub- 
lin. Readers who have thought that our post-war Ameri- 
can writers discovered a new philosophy or point of view 
will find it profitable to con over again “The Way of All 
Flesh” (1870-1882) and “Confessions of a Young Man” 
(1884) and try to say for themselves in what essential re- 
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spect either book is less modern, or less characteristic of our 
own decade, than the works of Mr. Sinclair Lewis. 

The new thing our age has wrought has proceeded, it 
seems to me, not from the imaginative spirit or pure native 
genius, but rather from the successful application of whole- 
sale American methods of standardization and distribution. 
The distinctive accomplishment of our writers has been 
twofold: they have Americanized the skeptical or critical 
view of so-called Christian civilization, which they picked 
up in Europe; and they have vulgarized the point of view 
as a means of “selling” it in terms of movements and tenth 
editions. Once these simple concepts are grasped, the seem- 
ing mysteries grow readily soluble. 

If I am correct, the European writers from whom our 
own “growing list of brilliant satirists” derives, did not 
write as Germans, Norwegians, Englishmen, and Irishmen, 
nervously anxious about the state of their national cultures; 
they wrote as artists concerned with problems of life and 
character. When Nora shut that famous door, the bang of 
which was heard round the world, we did not see a Nor- 
wegian woman go out of a Norwegian door by way of serv- 
ing notice on a Norse husband that she would no longer 
endure his be-dolling Scandinavian ways; it was just a 
woman, a man, and a door. When George Moore recorded 
his loathing of villa respectability, in a celebrated para- 
graph which held “Main Street” in embryo, and kept a 
tame python to show how new and different he was, it 
wasn’t British respectability particularly that he wanted to 
shock, but just respectability; and when Butler sat down 
to depict in one person an awful cleric and a hateful fa- 
ther, it was the seamy side of theologic religion and family 
life that he wished to pay his respects to, and the fact that 
his people were English was almost incidental. In sum, the 
mature artists of Europe have discharged their occasional 
arrows at hypocrisy, false idealism, vulgarity, and the rest; 
it has remained for our naiver prophets to denounce these 
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foibles as national and set off deafening fusillades against 
American hypocrisy, American false idealism, and Ameri- 
can vulgarity. 

The matter of vulgarity is near to the soul of the attack. 
Vulgarity, I suppose, has run like a broad saffron streak 
through all peoples from the beginning of organized so- 
cieties. I daresay there were plenty of odious vulgarians in 
Pericles’s Athens, in learned Alexandria, among the civi- 
lized Moors, and clustered thick about the bright flame of 
Florence. Certainly they abound in the Europe of to-day, 
and in luscious quality. But study the works of the Ameri- 
can school of abasement and you will catch few inklings of 
this eternal truth. From a shelfful of these writings the 
reader will carry away the distinct impression that vul- 
garity is a purely American weakness, first detected per- 
haps, by a sharp diagnostician in Ohio or Minnesota about 
the year 1918. 

The second accomplishment of the new school was im- 
plicit in the marked success of the first. Since Americans 
are traditionally fond of hearing about themselves, the first 
adroit Americanizations of European-intellectual skepti- 
cism at once attracted interested followers; as the incipient 
movement, aided by the troubled times, waxed in numbers 
and prestige, it drew to itself more and more writing men 
—primarily attracted, perhaps, by the position of “superi- 
ority” implied in it, as well as by the obvious ease with 
which the formula could be operated—and these in turn 
found new applications and wider circles of readers; in the 
end, the new school controlled to a considerable extent the 
channels of literary public opinion, and its followers spread 
by hundreds of thousands all over the country. But mean- 
while, as the price of this wholesale distribution, the origi- 
nal skeptical spirit had been cheapened to the simplest and 
commonest slogans. 

What, in fact, is the burden of the New message to-day? 
So far as I can see, the earth-shaking pronouncement comes 
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down just to this: that commonplace Americans act in a 
commonplace way. Doubtless the reader will think of dev- 
astating works which this statement does not quite seem to 
fit; I believe it will be found that the overwhelming re- 
mainder will support it. Indeed it would appear that the 
statement should be weakened and generalized still fur- 
ther; to my ear all the excitement is simply about this, that 
commonplace people act in a commonplace way. In either 
case, the postulate appears but a modest contribution to the 
sum of discovered truth. We are perfectly safe in saying 
that, in those older countries which some of our writers 
watch so self-consciously, such an offering would pass ab- 
solutely unnoticed—at the most be greeted with a bored, 
“Well? What of it?” How, in fact, now that we stop to 
think of it, do our writers expect commonplace people to 
act, and why? 

How comes it, then, that in our own country the simple 
gospel has had so genuine a succés fou? I believe that the 
ultimate secret of this curiosity will be found in a subtle 
psychological truth—a human truth and, again, American 
only as to its wholesale applications. Before attempting that 
diagnosis, however, let us glance at broader explanations 
obviously embedded in our national character and scene. 

The devastation movement is in essence reformatory, 
and Americans are a passionately reformatory people. We 
are aware that leaders of the movement warmly deny 
that it is reformatory; that, perhaps with instinctive de- 
fense mechanics, they make reform and reformers the spe- 
cial butts of their gibes; and that the cannier of them are 
often at pains to declare that “some things can’t be made 
any better.” However, it is difficult to see that all this 
makes any difference. If the prudent disclaimers were true, 
then all the uproar and verbal massacring would stand dis- 
closed as just a rather childish game of mental skittles, 
mildly entertaining to wits and “wisecrackers” perhaps, 
but without the smallest interest for the average, earnest- 
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minded American to whom, in fact, the movement nowa- 
days most strongly appeals. This average follower not only 
pays the movement a finer compliment but also shows a 
sounder intuition of the truth when he understands that 
all the noise is, in fact, about something, and is intended 
to produce some result. The hoped for result, as already 
stated, is to present us with freer, richer, and more interest- 
ing lives. 

Apropos of the essentially ameliorative nature of our 
movement, Mr. Simeon Strunsky suggests in a recent sur- 
vey that the devastating decade is only a continuation in 
changed terms of the muck-raking, or shame, era which 
our forefathers so enjoyed twenty years ago. In that age 
the chief objects of our reformatory passion were big busi- 
ness, politics, and the under-cover relations between them; 
accordingly, Mr. Strunsky reminds us, our writers gave us 
the Shame of the Cities, Shame of the Packing-Houses, 
Shames of Frenzied Finance, Standard Oil, the Senate. 
That was splendid shame while it lasted; the presses 
couldn’t turn out the magazines fast enough. But who ob- 
jects to trusts now? Standardization has long ago succeeded 
competition as the American business man’s rule of thumb, 
and Main Street buys stock in the companies which are 
tipped off as “about to figure in a merger.” Our natures, 
our ruling passions, haven’t changed an iota; but we have, 
definitely, passed on to a later stage in our progress, the so- 
cial, or quasi-cultural stage. So it is that we find the con- 
temporary successors of Winston Churchill (“Mr. Crewe’s 
Career” and “The Inside of the Cup”), Upton Sinclair, 
Lincoln Steffens, and David Graham Phillips (who should 
have a larger place in this sketch) obliging to-day with 
Shame of the American Father and Mother, Shame of 
Ohio Vulgarians, Shame of the Kiwanis, and so on. 

The reader may interpose at this point that the devasta- 
tors of the Roosevelt era did actually produce tangible re- 
forms—investigations, inspections, trade commissions, new 
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federal laws—while our allegedly bigger and better shame 
writers have as yet produced only verbal, or vocal, results. 
I think that this does the contemporary reformers a con- 
siderable injustice; for example, the effects they have pro- 
duced upon the social body by their preachings of liberty 
of conduct and of manners, while of course unmeasurable, 
are probably far-reaching. However, it must be owned that 
there is a difference; and for my part I prefer to attribute 
it purely to the fact that our own devastators have made 
so great a hit with their opening number that they would 
hardly be able to proceed to the second stage of their pro- 
gramme, even if they had one. At least, it is conceivable 
that, when empty seats succeed to standing-room and en- 
cores yield to hecklings, they may yet get on to answering 
some of the practical questions that now perplex us—for 
example: how they want us average Americans to amuse 
ourselves on Sunday afternoons, what the members of Ro- 
tary Clubs should do in the hour-a-week they now spend in 
lunching and joking together, and what shoe-drummers 
ought to talk about in Pullman smoke-rooms. 

Again, Americans are peculiarly sensitive in all matters 
relating to their national or personal culture. An incurably 
hopeful people, we are not merely moved by the general 
passion to make things better; as individuals, as Ameri- 
canos, we wistfully long for “the best.” The instant the 
individual American has sufficiently prospered in this 
world’s goods, he turns his simple yearnings to his refine- 
ment, his culture, and his taste. This we instinctively 
recognize as our weak side. However strong and silent, 
red-blooded, two-fisted, and conquering we may deem our- 
selves in commerce or action, in all matters pertaining to 
culture, we are self-conscious, lacking in confidence, anx- 
ious, and “inferior.”” Of becoming pride we keep no trace. 
So it is that we are pitifully ready to flock to anyone who 
seems, if only by assuming a loud, insulting attitude to- 
wards us, to know what’s wrong with us. 
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From this point of view, the popularity of the move- 
ment corresponds accurately with the enormous demand 
for the Amaze-the-Waiter-with-Perfect-French courses 
and the She-Thought-Filet-Mignon-Was-a-Fish books, 
The devastators are thus seen as the Emily Posts of our ele- 
mentary aesthetics. They teach the half-educated which 
cultural forks not to use. As the ranks of the half-educated 
in America are continuously augmented from the influxes 
of Europe’s surplus populations, the hopeful clientele is the 
more bountifully replenished. 

The movement has also powerfully appealed to all 
Americans of intellectual or artistic leanings who somehow 
haven’t done very well with their talents. In the old Puri- 
tan days, it was the tendency of our sires to put the blame 
for failure upon weakness of character or conduct, or even 
—dare we say— insufficiency of talent. The new school, 
practically never mentioning character or conduct and lay- 
ing all the emphasis on unfavorable, or American, environ- 
ment, has removed from the scene these painful, really re- 
ligious features. The movement has shown each frustrate 
soul how to believe, and mention to every bystander 
throughout his days, that he would have had a very bril- 
liant life indeed, if only Omaha had been more like Paris. 
The number of disappointed artists is large in a populous 
country; no doubt the volume of gratitude and loyalty is 
in proportion. 

These typically American elements, taken together, are 
more than enough to account for our phenomenon. Under- 
lying them all, however, and perhaps more important than 
any, is the profound psychological factor above referred 
to. Generalized, this factor may be said to be predicated on 
the following hypothesis: attack is stronger than defense, 
looking down is “higher” than looking up, and admiring 
nothing, “superior” to admiring many things. Specifically, 
the greatest service the new writers have rendered to their 
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country is this: they have taught commonplace people how 
to feel superior. 

Originating in the delicate areas of fresh, skeptical ob- 
servation, steadily broadening and coarsening to meet, first 
the comprehension of the feebler intellectuals and then the 
frank tastes of the wholesale market, our movement has at 
last brought the power of delightful derision within reach 
of the humblest. Taking large obvious targets like dull vir- 
tue, piety without goodness, “being a gentleman,” and now 
in the later degenerative stages, fondness for golf, zest for 
murder trials or love of “hot dogs,” the writers have so 
vulgarized their satire that in the end virtually everybody 
can see where the joke is. If a man doesn’t see anything 
funny in the satire on the banana “sundae,” which hap- 
pens to be his favorite dish, give him the skit on the secret 
alcoholism of anti-saloon workers, and you are reasonably 
certain of his guffaw. I am afraid it is too much to say that 
the common man has learned to laugh at himself, for the 
grace of that same mirth is rare; what is true is that the 
average American has been adroitly shown, and shown 
again, how to laugh at other Americans just like him. 

Now laughing-at both implies and asserts a superiority 
of position. Wise men say that all our precious humor origi- 
nated in just this way. In a learned dissertation many years 
ago, Professor H. D. Traill concluded that the human im- 
pulse to laughter was born in the sudden perception of 
some advantage attaching to one’s self, in contrast with 
somebody else’s disadvantage; the scholarly Englishman 
thought that the great joke of the Paleolithic Age was 
sprung when one cave-man saw another cave-man cut him- 
self with a flint knife. How deep these springs to merri- 
ment lie in our earthy nature everybody knows who has 
realized for himself how charming it is to see a movie actor 
fall headfirst into a vat of whitewash (while we ourselves 
sit dry, clean, and upright) or a fat man chasing his hat on 
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a windy day, particularly if it is raining hard. The essence 
of our delight lies in our profound human love of occupy- 
ing the superior position—a thing so deep that it may be 
closely related to the law of moral self-preservation. Copi- 
ously feeding this nearest and dearest of our secret appe- 
tites, our new writers might well be thought to have en- 
sured their immortality. 

Nevertheless, and in the face of abundant signs of con- 
tinuing life, I maintain that the movement of the New and 
Different Decade has long been moribund and is now, to 
all intents and purposes, dead upon its feet. In support of 
this belief, I shall set down a few thoughts categorically, 
omitting superfluous exposition. 

The true work of the movement was corrective and 
regulative; functioning as a tonic, it had to “alter” our 
over-optimism, romanticism, tendency to prettify, and so 
on. That purpose, so far as it falls within the province of 
letters at all, has been served; and a tonic cannot indefi- 
nitely take the place of a food. 

The literary philosophy of realistic pessimism does not 
fit, and never can fit, our national genius. In the long run, 
Americans have ample intelligence to understand that 
Dostoevsky rewritten in Chicago is not quite so good, and 
that a genuine native aesthetic cannot be produced by the 
self-conscious imitation of alien peoples. 

The animating discovery of the movement—namely, 
that commonplace people act in a commonplace way— 
though it seems to have come upon many readers with the 
charm of surprise, lacks the inherent creative vigor to give 
it prolonged life. We may assume that immortality in art 
is not easily won by amateur sociologists, propagandists, 
and pamphleteers. 

As the corollary of wholesale popularization, the move- 
ment has lost all its intellectual prestige. When everybody 
is devastating, or roaring over the skits of other devastators, 
we may be certain that the really superior minds are busy 
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somewhere else. As the delight of feeling superior is the 
soul of the thing, the movement necessarily loses validity 
as this pleasure is claimed by more and more people who 
obviously are not superior at all. 

In the continuing absence of “constructive” suggestions, 
the movement remains sterile, or unpractical; without fur- 
ther developments it cannot forever satisfy our practical 
Americans, who always insist on getting down to brass 
tacks in the end. Unluckily, so far as one can see, the only 
solid instructions the movement could possibly yield us 
would be—Be more cultured and refined,” which, of 
course, we always intended to do anyway, or “‘Go to Paris,” 
which is absurd. Few of the leading devastators, it is com- 
monly believed, could be chased out of America by a 
sheriff’s posse. 

To all such negative or general evidences I venture to 
add one positive exhibit, which seems to me thoroughly 
symptomatic of the changing times. It doesn’t fully state 
the case to say that the abler sharpshooters have lost inter- 
est in the movement, and have deserted it; what is more 
significant is that the still younger writers of genuine crea- 
tive talent are learning their aesthetical lessons and form- 
ing their artistic ideals in the school on the other side of 
the road. The informed reader will doubtless think of a 
number of recent books which might be cited in support of 
such a statement; let us here confine ourselves to a single 
almost perfect example—“The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” 
by Mr. Thornton Wilder. 

The scene of this book is not the American scene last 
summer, but the state of Peru in the year 1715. Its centre 
of interest is not Peruvian institutions, conventions, quaint 
customs, or laughable ways, but human character and con- 
duct. The book is not “formless, casual, meaningless, like 
life”; on the contrary, it has a shape as graceful as an urn, 
and it has a story to tell. It is written, not in “nervous news- 
paper English” or “hard, athletic prose,” but (in what we 
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must frankly call an old-fashioned way ) with a style of real 
distinction and a fine feeling for the form and beauty of 
words. Nothing is satirized, nothing debunked. The sole 
concern of the author has been to produce, if he could, a 
work of art; beauty has been his only mistress, and the 
unifying point of his tale—for he actually has a point—is 
that love may possibly be the great good in the world. With 
some astonishment we read the strange conclusion: “There 
is a land of the living and a land of the dead, and the bridge 
is love, the only survival, the only meaning.” It is a sen- 
tence which might have been written by the Reverend 
Henry Drummond in 1890. 

Now, if this book had proceeded from some alien and 
eccentric spirit, atavistically remote from its life and times, 
and had died unnoted, its citation here would be pointless 
indeed. On the contrary, as every reader knows, “The 
Bridge” at once achieved a very enviable success of es- 
teem, and as promptly became the best-selling book in 
America. As such events are quite uncharacteristic of a de- 
structionist age, I take them as suggestive evidence that we 
are, in fact, already passing into a still “newer” age—an 
era in which our native writers of talent, no longer worrying 
over the national culture, will begin to give our aesthetical 
longings a more substantial nourishment. 

These newer novelists, we may surmise, will not ap- 
proach their difficult task as devastators or debunkers. Pre- 
sumably, their aspiration will be to create for us memorable 
human character; and they will be content to be artists, if 
they can. They will strive to show us living human beings, 
caught in chains of circumstance or of their own weak- 
nesses: struggling fellow creatures progressively acting and 
reacting upon circumstance, and upon each other, to an 
ordered end; thus searching out the secret springs of char- 
acter tested under strain, they will try to find some of the 
truth of our common nature, and to interpret us to our- 
selves. No doubt these novelists will be men and women 
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of positive convictions, rather than of intellectual prefer- 
ences; they will hold standards of conduct and theories of 
behavior beyond the narrow demand for greater liberty 
for the individual; and they will know how to embody 
their imaginings in shapes charged with emotional power 
and poignancy. It is not necessary to say that they will be 
religious men and women, for religion is a diffuse term, 
but I do venture to predict that they will hold some con- 
ception of life as a vast, continuing, and universal process, 
and of man as a being with a destiny above the beasts, un- 
knowable, possibly, but not quite unthinkable. Certainly 
they will not be afraid to believe in something, and to feel 
something and to mean something; they will not be blind 
and deaf to the moving power of moral beauty, or falsely 
picture a native life in which such beauty does not exist. 

But prophecy is perhaps beside the point here. All that 
need now be said is that works of the imagination such as 
that above cited are posthumous to the decade, and their 
triumph is an item in the decade’s post-mortem. Our eighth 
wonder of the world is even now passing from us. Auto- 
matically, the old movement goes through the familiar 
paces, as the heart of a frog goes on beating in a bottle; old 
hands applaud and old laughter, sounding only a little hol- 
low, floats up from the pit. But the spirit has actually de- 
parted from the body, and in the wings the signal for the 
new scene has sounded. 








WINTER SUNSET 
By VIRGINIA MOORE 


PRING underfoot 
Alas is dead 
But God has put 
Spring overhead. 


The field is ploughed, 
I smell the rose, 

As cloud on cloud 
The color goes, 


And in between 
The East and West 
A grassy green 

Is manifest. 


And now the hill 
Is dark indeed 
As vapors fill 
The upper mead; 


The twilight flows 
Beyond the bank 

Where shimmering does 
So lately drank. 


The water grieves, 
The air is wet. 

I search the leaves 
For violet. 
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NOTES ON “THE RING AND THE 
BOOK” 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


N the poem “How it Strikes a Contemporary,” 

Browning showed that a certain poet got his material 

and his inspiration by walking the crowded streets of 

a city—for with Browning’s theory of poetry, a city 
street is as essential to a poet as a laboratory to a chemist or 
a library to a historian. Some five or six years after the pub- 
lication of this poem, Browning was illustrating his method 
by walking the streets of Florence. As the church-bells 
struck noon, he entered the Square of San Lorenzo, and on 
a stall he found a square old yellow book: 


. . . I found this book, 
Gave a lira for it, eightpence English just, 
(Mark the predestination! ) when a Hand, 
Always above my shoulder, pushed me once, 
One day still fierce ’mid many a day struck calm, 
Across a Square in Florence, crammed with booths, 
Buzzing and blaze, noontide and market-time, 
Toward Baccio’s marble. . . . 

That memorable day, 
(June was the month, Lorenzo named the Square) 


What year was it? Browning takes pains to mention the 
city, the square, the month, the day of the week (market- 
day), the exact hour; but not the year. Although it is al- 
most universally believed to-day that the year was 1860, I 
think it was 1861. William Sharp, in his “Life of Brown- 
ing,” said it was 1865; other writers have said the same. 
But as Browning left Florence in the summer of 1861, 
never to return, any date after that is impossible. 
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Mr. A. K. Cook, whose “Commentary” on “The Ring 


and the Book” is a scholarly and valuable work, indispen- 
sable to Browning students, says “it is certain” that it was 
found earlier than 1861. He bases this on a passage in 
Book 1, line 423 of the poem: “I took my book to Rome 
first”; and Browning’s last visit to Rome was in 1860-61, 
But this does not necessarily mean that he had it there with 
him; if you read the lines that follow, you will see that he 
may have made inquiries by letter. Furthermore, it is un- 
fortunately true that Browning’s statements can seldom be 
depended on; his memory, as shown in his recollections of 
“A Blot,” and many other things, was treacherous and un- 
reliable. Mr. Cook also calls attention to Book xn, line 
782, where Browning speaks of finding a record in the an- 
nals of Arezzo; but this does not necessarily mean that he 
went there in person. I admit that Mr. Cook’s third piece 
of evidence is the best. The late Professor Griffin stated 
that a friend told him that Browning when in Rome in- 
vited this friend to write an account of the contents of the 
book. Here again oral authority may indicate an uncertain 
memory; for after a study of this poem, of its sources, of 
what Browning said about it, and what others say he said, 
I am more than ever convinced of the truth of Browning’s 
remark in Book xm: 


This lesson, that our human speech is naught, 
Our human testimony false. 


Why is it, when Browning took such pains to give us the 
month, the day, and the hour, he omitted the year? Only 
one answer is satisfactory. Mrs. Browning died June 29, 
1861—although on the day before she was apparently in 
no danger. Now, if Browning had said that he had found 
that book in June, 1861, and the world knew that his wife 
had died in that month, his extraordinary excitement over 
the book might look like indifference to an event of greater 
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magnitude. Furthermore, in his description in the poem of 
finding the book, he says 


One day still fierce ’mid many a day struck calm, 


which, like many of Browning’s utterances, is not clear, 
but which can be explained, if at all, only by its being a 
day “still fierce,” that is, still full of normal activities be- 
fore his life was smitten down by the death of his wife. 

We know that Browning was tremendously excited by 
finding and reading the book; we know that he and his 
wife spent the winter of 1860-61 in Rome; we have her 
letters from that place, which are full of her husband’s 
work, plans, and interests; not once either in these letters, 
or in any others, did Mrs. Browning mention the Old Yel- 
low Book. So far as her letters go, she had never heard of 
it, which, if he had found it, is incredible. From these 
facts, I believe that Browning found this book in 1861. 

I am aware that Browning’s son wrote to Mr. Hodell, 
the translator and editor of “The Old Yellow Book,” that 
he thought the date was 1860; but, to give one more in- 
stance of the uncertainty of human testimony, in an inter- 
view near Florence in 1904 with Browning’s son, when we 
talked together for hours, I brought up this matter of the 
date; and he told me that it was absolutely certain that 
the year of its finding was 1861! 

In the poem, Browning speaks of the book with enthu- 
siasm, saying, rather absurdly, that he tossed it in the air, 
twirled it about by the crumpled vellum covers. Inasmuch 
as he had it with him for a number of years, and that from 
1864 to 1868, the time of composition, he must have 
thumbed it thoroughly, I thought that if I could get hold 
of it, I should certainly find marks of use and on the flyleaf 
the date of its discovery. In the library of Balliol College, 
Oxford, I was permitted to examine the book. To my 
amazement, it was in excellent condition, having survived 
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since 1698 in its pristine freshness, and bearing no marks 
of intimate handling. On the flyleaf, to my disappoint- 
ment, Browning had written only his name, and a few 
words in Greek, which mean “But for me the Muse in her 
strength prepares her mightiest arrow.” 

Browning’s statements in his poem about the contents of 
the book are unreliable; many instances might be given, 
but one is a sample: “Part print, part manuscript. . . . 
Print three-fifths, written supplement the rest.”” As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is almost entirely print. As Mr. Cook says, 
“of the 262 pages of the Yellow Book not more than 14 
are written.” 

Browning states that when he found the book, he began 
reading it in the Square, and read steadily as he walked 
towards his house on the other side of the river. By the 
time he had reached the door of his house, Casa Guidi, he 
“had mastered the contents, knew the whole truth.” This 
was a remarkable achievement. The book, 262 pages, is 
part Latin, part Italian, and it is not a long walk from the 
Square to his house. Browning always read with one eye, 
holding the book close to his face; he must have afforded 
the Florentine gossips an unusual spectacle. 

His immediate excitement on opening and reading the 
book is not easy to understand. If we did not possess Brown- 
ing’s poem, and had only the Old Yellow Book, I doubt if 
one would find it inspiring. It is an account of a murder 
trial, with the testimony of many persons, the learned and 
elaborate pleas of the lawyers, and so on. Why this account 
of a sordid murder, where the testimony of the leading 
persons does not in itself indicate particular interest, should 
have inflamed instantly the imagination of the poet, is as 
difficult to understand as his own genius. But it makes that 
genius more, rather than less, amazing. The gulf that sepa- 
rates Shakespeare’s plays from their originals is no wider 
than the gulf between the Old Yellow Book and the poem. 

It is fortunate for Browning that when, in 1868-69, he 
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published this epic of crime, he was already a famous man, 
for if it had appeared during the long years of obscurity, 
it might not have aroused the immediate response which it 
actually received. From his first publication in 1833 till 
the year 1864, he had no public recognition; but in 1864, 
with the appearance of “Dramatis Personae,” he suddenly 
became famous. When four years later, “The Ring and 
the Book” appeared, the “Athenaeum” called it the “most 
precious and profound spiritual treasure which England 
has received since the days of Shakespeare.” 

For the student of “The Ring and the Book,” there are 
four works invaluable. Charles W. Hodell’s edition of 
“The Old Yellow Book,” reprinted in Everyman’s Library; 
A. K. Cook’s “Commentary”; Sir Frederick Treves’s 
(King Edward’s physician) “The Country of the Ring 
and the Book”; Judge John Marshall Gest’s “The Old 
Yellow Book.” 

Browning called his poem “The Ring and the Book,” 
because Castellani, a Roman jeweller, made pure gold 
rings in a peculiar manner. He took a piece of pure gold, 
mixed alloy with it in order to give it sufficient consistency 
to bear the hammer and the file, fashioned the amalgam 
into a filigree ring; then he spirted on it a powerful acid; 
the alloy disappeared, and there remained a ring of pure 
gold in an artistic shape. 

In Browning’s work, the pure gold is the Old Yellow 
Book; the alloy is Browning’s own fancy—“I fused my 
live soul and that inert stuff.” Then when, by means of his 
fancy, he had formed the gold and the alloy into a well- 
rounded poem of twelve books, by a sour jest he spirted a 
bit of acid, and so withdrew himself from the poem. Re- 
sult: we have the original gold of the story in an artistic 
form. 

No one seems to have understood the passage where 
Browning puts on the acid, not even Mr. Cook, who knows 
more about this poem than anyone else. Everyone under- 
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stands the analogy of the gold, and of the alloy; but the 
moment when the alloy, by means of a spirt of acid, flies 
off in fume? Here it is, lines 1379-89, towards the close 
of Book 1: 


Such, British Public, ye who like me not, 

(God love you! )—whom I yet have laboured for, 
Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 
Than erst when all, it seemed, could read who ran,— 
Perchance more careless whoso reads may praise 
Than late when he who praised and read and wrote 
Was apt to find himself the selfsame me,— 

Such labour had such issue, so I wrought 

This arc, by furtherance of such alloy, 

And so, by one spirt, take away its trace 

Till, justifiably golden, rounds my ring. 


Mr. Cook says of the line, “Such labour had such issue,” 
*€ Such labour’ as is described in 1380-85 had its issue in 
The Ring and the Book.” 

Not at all; such a remark misses the point of the jest. 
It is not a remarkable jest, but we may as well understand 
it. Browning is making fun of the fact that he has worked 
all his life and obtained no readers. The labor and the issue 
refer to the old proverb (which, by the way, he alluded to 
in his poem “Master Hugues” )—“The mountain labored 
and brought forth a mouse.” 

Browning presumably wrote these lines in 1864, not 
knowing that his popularity was imminent. He is alluding 
in these jesting words to two things: first, the years of neg- 
lect by the British public, second, the adverse critics who 
had constantly repeated the old charge that Browning was 
careless; that he did not try to make himself clear. Thus 
in these lines he states that he had honestly labored, and 
had been more careful to make his meaning clear, than 
“erst,” that is, when apparently Shakespeare and other 
poets were absolutely clear to everybody without effort 
(meaning, were they indeed? ). He has not been careless of 
his art; but he has been careless of praise. That is, he has 
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striven to do his best, but never striven to win flattery. With 
what result? Why the result has been and is, that his entire 
audience is confined to one person—himself. “He who 
praised and read and wrote” was always one man. Who 
praises Browning’s poetry? R. B. Who reads it? R. B. 
Who wrote it? R. B. “Such labour had such issue”—he 
had worked all his life and got only himself to listen; the 
mountain brought forth the mouse. Well, it is by just such 
alloy, R. B., that he wrought this arc—this poem—“and 
so, by one spirt,” by this acid jest, took ‘away its trace,” 
removed himself from the work. Now the poem has the 
gold of truth in an artistic shape, with no more of the 
author’s personality intruded. 

For at this point, with the exception of the dedicatory 
lines that follow, Browning, who had been talking about 
himself and his experiences with the story all through the 
first book, withdraws, and there begins “Half-Rome.” 

The fact that when Browning wrote these lines he did 
not know his popularity was coming, and that as he pro- 
ceeded in the book, he felt 7t coming, owing to the sudden 
success of “Dramatis Personae” in 1864, is shown by the 


repetition of the phrase; in Book 1, line 410, and in Book 
x1, line 835: 


Well, British Public, ye who like me not, 
(God love you! ) and will have your proper laugh 
At the dark question, laugh it! I laugh first. 


(Perhaps he ought to have said, I laugh last. ) 


So, British Public, who may like me yet, 
(Marry and amen! ) 


The dullest and poorest parts of the poem are the 
speeches of the two lawyers, who are represented as pom- 
pous and conceited asses, thinking only of themselves, of 
their legal learning, hair-splitting points of law, blind to 
the beauty of Pompilia’s character, unaware of the spir- 
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itual significance of the story, as unaware—to use Capon- 
sacchi’s figure—as were the gambling Roman soldiers of 
the significance of the Cross. These two speeches are dull 
and preposterous, because they were meant to be; just as 
Dickens in “Bleak House” did not intend to write a pane- 
gyric on lawyers and courts of law, but did succeed in writ- 
ing a great novel. 

Recently a formidable champion of these very lawyers 
has arisen in the person of Judge John Marshall Gest, of 
Philadelphia, who with great learning and great skill, has 
produced a book of some 700 pages, called “The Old Yel- 
low Book: A New Translation with Explanatory Notes.” 
Let it be said at once that this is an important and valuable 
work, an addition to legal history and to Browning com- 
mentaries. 

He has made a new translation of the Old Yellow Book 
and has arranged the material in a more logical and con- 
venient order. He has chapters on the legal system of the 
seventeenth century, on the method of examination by tor- 
ture, with detailed descriptions of the tortures, summaries 
of the arguments for and against Guido the murderer, with 
his own criticism of Browning’s poem, and his own opinion 
as to the guilt and innocence of the various persons, which 
is, of course, valuable and is set forth in a lively and inter- 
esting manner. 

Let it be granted that so far as his defense of the lawyers 
against Browning goes, he has won his case; he does show 
that they were not idiots, but learned men, who did their 
best on both sides; even so, Browning had a right as an 
artist to satirize them, as he had a right to idealize Pom- 
pilia. Had Judge Gest been content to give us the history 
of court procedure at that epoch, and to defend the original 
lawyers from Browning’s caricature, few could have found 
fault with him. 

But he was not content with this. As a judicial authority, 
he gives us his views as to the real Pompilia, Guido, and 
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Caponsacchi. If these three persons were really—in the 
Old Yellow Book—exactly what he says they were, it 
would be marvellous indeed if Browning had been inspired 
to write a poem of such beauty and spiritual power. What 
was there in the Old Yellow Book that convinced Brown- 
ing not only that Pompilia was innocent, but that she was 
a character of ideal beauty and nobility? I feel certain that 
it was largely the sworn statement of Fra Celestine, which, 
now that Judge Gest has pronounced her guilty—a liar and 
an adulteress—it is only fair to her memory to quote in 
full. When I asked Judge Gest why he did not give more 
attention to this testimony, he replied that he had not only 
given it full attention in his book, but that he “was even 
too indulgent from the legal standpoint.” 

It is true that he quotes passages from Fra Celestine, but 
the passages he quotes and his summary deal only with 
Pompilia’s dying statement, which Judge Gest does not be- 
lieve, and with the particular charge of adultery. But for 
us, who are more interested in Pompilia’s character than in 
what is legally admissible as evidence, the most important 
part of Fra Celestine’s statement is not quoted or sum- 
marized by Judge Gest. And it was this part that must 
have made the deepest impression on Browning. The fact 
that Pompilia, in her last moments, knowing that she was 
about to die, yet solemnly affirmed that she had not been 
unfaithful to Guido, may or may not seem important; 
many criminals are liars with their last breath. 

But, remembering that there was no reason for Fra Cel- 
estine’s misrepresenting her or the facts, remembering that 
he was under oath, remembering that as a priest he had 
that profound knowledge of human nature which only 
priests possess, let us read what he said of Pompilia: 


I, the undersigned, barefooted Augustinian priest, pledge my faith 
that inasmuch as I was present, helping Signora Francesca Comparini 
from the first instant of her pitiable case, even to the very end of her life, 
I say and attest on my priestly oath, in the presence of the God who must 
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judge me, that to my own confusion I have discovered and marvelled at 
an innocent and saintly conscience in that ever-blessed child. During the 
four days she survived, when exhorted by me to pardon her husband, she 
replied with tears in her eyes and with a placid and compassionate voice: 
“May Jesus pardon him, as I have already done with all my heart.” But 
what is more to be wondered at is that, although she suffered great pain, 
I never heard her speak an offensive or impatient word, nor show the 
slightest outward vexation either toward God or those near by. But ever 
submissive to the Divine Will, she said: ““May God have pity on me,” in 
such a way, indeed, as would have been incompatible with a soul that was 
not at one with God. To such an union one does not attain in a moment, 
but rather by the habit of years. 

I say further that I have always seen her sel f-restrained, and especially 
during medical treatment. On these occasions, if her habit of life had not 
been good, she would not have minded certain details around her with a 
modesty well-noted and marvelled at by me; nor otherwise could a young 
girl have been in the presence of so many men with such modesty and 
calm as that in which the blessed child remained while dying. . . 
Therefore, having noted in that ever-blessed child saintly words, virtuous 
deeds, most modest acts, and the death of a soul in great fear of God, for 
the relief of my conscience I am compelled to say, and cannot do other- 
wise, that necessarily she has ever been a good, modest, and honourable 
a 
The tenth of January, 1698, 

I, Fra Celestino Angelo of St. Anna, barefooted Augustinian, affirm 
as I have said above, with my own hand. 


Other priests made similar affidavits; Judge Gest says that 
these affidavits, made in the circumstances stated, do not 
carry any conviction to his mind of Pompilia’s innocence. 

It is easier to see why they did carry such conviction to 
Browning’s. The testimony of Pompilia, of Caponsacchi, 
and others conflicts in some details, as is the rule with hv- 
man testimony; but even if there were no poem by Brown- 
ing, is Judge Gest entirely justified in saying, “Upon all 
the facts as thus developed, it seems quite clearly estab- 
lished that Pompilia was guilty of adultery with Capon- 
sacchi”? Is he justified in thus describing Caponsacchi, 
“Caponsacchi, the degenerate descendant of a noble 
house”? 

And if his whole book was written to prove that law 
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procedure in those days was far better than Browning rep- 
resented it to be, surely more weight should be given to the 
final court decisions which not only condemned the mur- 
derer and his four accomplices to death, but subsequently 
pronounced Pompilia innocent. If Browning were alive, 
what would he say of Judge Gest’s summing up? Wouldn’t 
it add ammunition to his attacks on lawyers? “To sum up 
as to the aggravating circumstances,” writes Judge Gest, 
“it would seem that Guido committed the crimes of Con- 
venticle and carrying prohibited arms, and for these rea- 
sons the homicide which was admittedly punishable to 
some extent, was so aggravated that the death penalty was 
properly pronounced.” After hearing that judicial and 
legal opinion, we must remember that Guido, with a 
notched weapon, deliberately stabbed his wife twenty-two 
times, and butchered also her aged foster-parents. Yes, it 
was “admittedly punishable to some extent,” but the death 
penalty was pronounced because Guido took part in an un- 
lawful assembly and carried prohibited arms! Isn’t it just 
such legal statements that make not only Browning, but 
many others, feel that courts are sometimes more properly 
described as courts of law than as courts of justice? 

Judge Gest cannot forgive Browning for his satire on 
the lawyers. He says that Browning did not portray “the 
majesty of Law, as the controlling force, the saviour of 
human society, ruling and overruling the passions of men 
and women.” 

Browning might indeed have done this. But instead he 
took a collection of pamphlets dealing with a murder trial, 
and by the alchemy of genius did something much more 
difficult and important than to uphold legal learning, or to 
mix alloy with gold. He changed the ore of these pam- 
phlets into a rounded work of art, and gave the world im- 
mortal characters in immortal verse. 











THE MYSTERY OF LAFITTE’S 
TREASURE 


By J. FRANK DOBIE 


OR more than a hundred years “‘Lafitte’s Treasure” 

has been the El Dorado of the Gulf coast country. 

The search for it to-day is as fresh and eager as it 

was when Andrew Jackson was fighting the British 
at New Orleans. Once or twice a year—of recent years 
more frequently than in the past—a newspaper item from 
some town in Texas or Louisiana reports a hunt. Probably 
more people in New Orleans know who Lafitte was than 
know who. Jackson was. In Galveston, schoolboys cherish 
a bit of what is purported to have been Lafitte’s jacket, and 
the newest hotel bears his name. A dispatch from Yucatan 
lately said that his “seal”? had been dug up. His strange 
career, his fabled hoard, and his uneasy ghost will not let 
his name die. Yet singularly little about the man himself 
that can be proved true has come to light. 

Some historians have glorified him as patriot; others 
have denounced him as pirate; hardly one who has written 
of Louisiana or Texas has neglected him. Folk whose only 
knowledge of history consists of inherited tradition—a his- 
tory far better known than that of authenticated documents 
and a history always of picture and flavor—tell of his dar- 
ing adventures and look for his legendary millions all the 
way from the Keys of Florida to Point Isabel at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande. They call him “the Pirate of the Gulf.” 

Maybe he was not a pirate. Maybe, as he always claimed, 
he was only a gentleman smuggler and privateer. Certainly 
he was and yet remains a mystery, one of the mysteries of 
the ever-sounding but never-telling ocean that is called the 
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Gulf of Mexico. His birth is a mystery. His life on land 
and sea is a mystery. His death is a mystery. 

He was born somewhere in France. Some say in St. 
Malo; some, on the Garonne; some, at Bayonne; some, at 
Marseilles. It is claimed that his family were Bourbon 
aristocrats; it is claimed that they were mere peasants. In 
New Orleans he owned a blacksmith shop; and he lived in 
the manner of a cavalier, a favorite in elegant society— 
perhaps a fencing master. He defied American law, he 
pitted his own cannon and cruisers against the American 
navy; and at the battle of New Orleans he made himself 
immortal by fighting with Jackson against the British. 
The government placed a price on his head; then the gov- 
ernment placed batteries of defense under his hand. He 
was gallant to women, but whether he was ever in love can- 
not be proved; legend says that he married more than once. 
It is asserted that from boyhood “he loved to play with old 
ocean’s locks,” and that once he recklessly dared a West In- 
dian hurricane by driving his fleet straight across the water- 
covered Galveston Island. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that he was so subject to seasickness that he seldom boarded 
a vessel and that he “did not know enough of the art of 
navigation to manage a jolly boat.” He was a brilliant con- 
versationalist, but he never talked of his business or of his 
past. Perhaps he died in Yucatan, a broken and defeated 
land-lubber; perhaps he died in a dare-devil engagement 
with a British war sloop, his buccaneers cheering around 
him, his locks “matted with blood,” the dagger in his 
swarthy hand streaming red. 

Patriot and pirate, he was—he is—Legend, Romance, 
Paradox, Mystery. His whole life, as Montaigne defined 
death, was un grand peut-étre—a great Perhaps. He must 
have been a puzzle to himself. Trying to unravel that puz- 
zle has made it to me only more intricate. Truth is precious, 
and so is an interesting story, even though the facts therein 
be overshadowed by fable. It is too late for history, ever 
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leaning towards legend, to sift absolutely the story of La- 
fitte; and legend, ever contemptuous of history, is still ex- 
panding and spinning it. I can tell this story only as I have 
gleaned it from a hundred sources: some of them dim 
words on rotted paper; and others vivid, sea-browned, 
wholesome men walking on the strand. 

There were, we know, two of the Lafittes, Jean and 
Pierre, “brothers.” But tradition says that Jean was only an 
adopted brother, that his titled family had been destroyed 
by the French Revolution, and that he was then brought 
up by some sansculottes named Lafitte. Heredity might ac- 
count for his genteel tastes and manners, and boyhood 
training might explain his republican proclivities. Tradi- 
tion further says that before he left France, he was inti- 
mate with Napoleon and under him held a commission as 
captain; also that in command of a French privateer he 
preyed on British shipping. The British captured him, so 
the story goes, and kept him so long in prison that upon be- 
ing released he swore to harass England’s commerce and 
kill England’s men as long as he lived. Whether brothers 
by blood or adoption, never were two men more devoted to 
each other than Jean and Pierre Lafitte. 

It was not long after the Louisiana Purchase when they 
appeared in New Orleans. New Orleans in 1803 was 
French to the backbone, and the Lafittes were among their 
own kind. What they did upon arrival we know not. They 
seem to have had money. Before long they were the pro- 
prietors of a great blacksmith shop between Bourbon and 
Dauphine streets. It seems, however, that they never 
worked at the smithy themselves but had the work done by 
a corps of efficient slaves. Their real business was over on 
Barataria. Old maps used to show Barataria as “Smug- 
glers’ Retreat.” 

From New Orleans the Mississippi River sprangles out 
into the Gulf through a maze of bayous and interlocking 
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lakes. To the west the great Bayou La Fourche sprawls 
culfward through another maze of marsh and sluggish, 
twisting currents. Between the two is Barataria Bay. Cur- 
taining off Barataria Bay from the Gulf is a sliver of an is- 
land called Grand Terre, sometimes Barataria. From Grand 
Terre to the coast the Bay is sprinkled with islands. ‘There 
isa fine pass from the Gulf into the Bay and a fine harbor 
on the main island. 

Even to-day, says Albert Phelps, a recent historian of 
Louisiana, this land of delta and island is “ a desolate waste 
of salt marsh, jungle, and forests of cypress and water oak. 
A sad land with a sombre beauty of its own, these wide 
acres are still the haunt of wild things, untraversed for the 
most part save by the pirogue of the pot-hunter or the 
negro moss-gatherer. The waters of the almost currentless 
bayous are alive with great garfish; turtles, snakes, and 
alligators bask on many a log, and herons, cranes, flamin- 
goes, kingfishers, and pelicans hold a monopoly of the fish- 
eries. More dense, more intricately water-threaded than 
all is the district lying about Barataria Bay.” 

The men who plied their trade in this region, the Bara- 
tarians as they were called, were a motley crew—Portu- 
guese, French, Italian, Malay, adventurers from every 
nation. For a full and vivid picture of these highly inter- 
esting people there is only one place to go, though there are 
many places where one might go—a chapter upon them 
in “New Orleans, the Place and the People,” by Miss 
Grace King, who has, I think, blended literature and his- 
tory more effectively than any other writer of the land 
where Lafitte’s memory dwells. The Baratarians were not 
exactly pirates in the manner of the ship-scuttling and 
throat-slitting Blackbeard, Morgan, and L?Olonoise crews, 
who more than a hundred years before had given to the 
Mexican waters the tradition of piracy. The days of the 
great pirates had waned. British warships had chased their 
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descendants into marshy holes of refuge. The Baratarians 
were privateers—the chief difference between privateers 
and pirates being in name. 

The times were propitious to privateers. South America, 
Central America, Mexico were all seething with the yeast 
of revolt against Spain. The republic of Carthagena, a 
mere seaport of Colombia, was glad to issue letters of 
marque against Spanish shipping. France, too, was authoriz- 
ing privateering on English commerce, while England was 
so embroiled in the Napoleonic wars that she had only lim- 
ited forces to police the western seas. The naval power of 
America at the time was a farce. Armed with their letters 
of marque and also with brass cannon and steel cutlasses, 
the Baratarians could sally forth from their snug refuge 
and thrive off Spanish merchantmen, with now and then a 
British prize thrown in for lagniappe. 

But the Baratarians needed a market for their plunder. 
Next door to them was New Orleans. Perhaps thirty thou- 
sand consuming human beings made up its population; it 
was the gateway to the commerce of the Mississippi valley. 
The goods that the Baratarians had for sale could not well 
be declared. It was not their manner to pay duty anyhow, 
and they sold cheap, as buyers from Memphis and St. Louis 
as well as from New Orleans soon learned. The marshes 
and bayous afforded approaches that no revenue officer 
could ever follow. 

With plunder in hand and a market at their door, the 
Baratarians required an agent and banker. Jean Lafitte be- 
came that agent. He was an energetic and efficient business 
man. He spoke English, French, Spanish, and Italian flu- 
ently. He had a gift for making phrases. He had a con- 
science as elastic as any politician could wish for. Nature 
seemed to have designed him for agent to the Baratarians. 

From agent to chieftain is only a step. Lafitte insisted 
upon two things: strict obedience and that word “priva- 
teer.” He avoided the term “pirate” as a funeral director 
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avoids “undertaker.”’ Once, according to an old story, a cer- 
tain Grambo, who had known rougher days, hooted at the 
name, boldly declaring himself a pirate and calling upon 
his comrades to put down this genteel privateer who had 
come to rule over them. Lafitte pulled his pistol and shot 
Grambo through the heart. Thereafter his rule and his 
choice of diction were undisputed. 

Early in 1813 the New Orleans merchants and bankers 
became so alarmed over the loss of their legitimate business 
to the smugglers that they called on the naval authorities 
for help. The naval authorities sent out two minor expedi- 
tions that were successively put to flight. Then the mer- 
chants and bankers called on the state legislature. The leg- 
islature debated and declared it had no funds. It was 
clear that Lafitte had friends. While the legislature was 
debating, he held at Barataria one public auction of 450 
negroes. Finally Commodore Patterson of the United 
States Navy made an attack on the privateer stronghold and 
captured a quantity of booty; but the Lafittes and most of 
their men escaped and fortified themselves on Last Island. 

Meantime Governor Claiborne of Louisiana had pro- 
claimed the Lafitte brothers to be “banditti and pirates,” 
and had offered a reward of $500 for the arrest and de- 
livery of Jean. Jean retaliated by offering a reward of 
$15,000 for the arrest and delivery of Claiborne to him! 
He continued to visit New Orleans when he pleased. He 
even dallied on the streets, laughing and chatting with his 
friends while he leaned on a wall that displayed the gov- 
ernor’s proclamation. | 

One day Claiborne’s men captured Pierre and clapped 
him in jail. He promptly escaped, but the federal grand 
jury brought an indictment. Jean engaged the two best 
lawyers in Louisiana at a stipulated fee of $20,000 each. 
One of the lawyers was the district attorney, John R. 
Grymes, who resigned his office to enter Lafitte’s services. 
An opponent taunted him in public for deserting “the post 
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of honor.”’ He challenged the taunter and shot him through 
the hip. After the trial, which amounted to nothing, he 
was invited out to the ‘Pirates’ Lair” to receive his fee. 
He stayed a week amid feast and revelry, then “‘in a superb 
yawl laden with boxes of Spanish gold and silver” was re- 
turned to the mainland. ‘What a cruel misnomer it is,” 
he declared upon returning, “to call the most honest and 
polished gentlemen the world ever produced bandits and 
pirates!” 

Only on the stage he had elected, at the time nature had 
destined him, could Lafitte have gestured so magnificently. 
French Louisiana felt infinitely more loyal to French pi- 
rates than to Yankee purchasers. England was in death 
grapples with a foe an ocean away. The Spanish Americas 
were in chaos. Then in 1812 the United States declared 
war on England. The British prepared to lay siege to New 
Orleans. 

In September, 1814, two English officers landed on 
Grand Terre and offered Jean Lafitte $30,000 in cash, a 
captaincy in the British navy, and a chance at enlistment 
for all of his men provided he would aid in the proposed 
capture of New Orleans. 

Certainly the British did not know Lafitte. He hated 
England with a hatred unflagging, inexplicable. He dallied 
for time. Then he informed the United States officials of 
what was brewing, and he offered his services in defense of 
the city. “Though proscribed by my adopted country,” he 
wrote, “T never let slip any occasion of serving ner or of 
proving that she has never ceased to be dear to me.” 

Hickory-tough old Andrew Jackson was at Mobile when 
he heard of the British proposal and of Lafitte’s offer. For 
answer he issued a thundering proclamation to the Louisi- 
anians in which he bitterly denounced the British for at- 
tempting to form an alliance with “hellish banditti.” “The 
undersigned,” he concluded with a flourish, “calls not upon 
pirates and robbers to join him in the glorious cause.” 
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When he reached New Orleans, however, and saw the 
desperate need for more men, he came down off his high 
horse. These Baratarians were men of his own mettle. He 
placed Lafitte and his “hellish banditti” in charge of two 
important batteries. The battle was won, and in a general 
army order Old Hickory praised Lafitte and his captains as 
“gentlemen of courage and fidelity.” President Madison 
then issued a full pardon to all Baratarians who had taken 
part in the battle. 

What Lafitte next did only legend can say. One story 
has him going to Washington and squandering $60,000 in 
gaudy living. Another story has him returning to Europe 
and in his own ship carrying Napoleon from Elba to 
France—and the Hundred Days’ War that ended with 
Waterloo. Both are impossible fictions. 

Certainly, however, by 1817 “the Pirate of the Gulf” 
was in possession of Galveston Island. It had recently been 
vacated by Luis d’Aury, a Mexican “republican” who 
throve by smuggling slaves and pilfering ships. The island 
had a history. Lafitte professed to have selected it as head- 
quarters, first, in order to be near the United States should 
the United States again need his services; secondly, in or- 
der to further the cause of liberty in Mexico. There with a 
thousand men under him he lived in his Maison Rouge— 
“the Red House”—like a lord in feudal splendor. 

An old French-Spanish legend has it that the devil built 
Maison Rouge in a single night. In contracting with the 
devil for its erection, Lafitte agreed to give him the life 
and soul of the first creature he cast his eyes upon in the 
morning. Lafitte then contrived to have a dog pitched into 
his tent about daylight; so all the devil got out of the deal 
was a dog. 

They called him “the Lord of Galveston,” and there on 
his lonely island, a wilderness of waste land behind it, a 
world of silent waters before it, he played host to a train 
of strange characters. There came to see him Ellis Bean, 
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who had mustanged in Texas with the filibuster Nolan, 
who had for six years somehow existed in a solitary cell of 
a Spanish prison, his only companion a pet lizard, and who 
had then secured his liberty in time to fight beside Lafitte 
at New Orleans. There came “Old Ben” Milam, who had 
also fought at New Orleans, who was to help Mexico 
throw off the Spanish yoke, and to meet his death leading 
the Texans into San Antonio. Dr. Long, who at the head 
of three hundred men had declared Texas a republic—this 
was years before Austin settled Texas with Americans— 
came also, seeking Lafitte’s aid in his enterprise. Lafitte 
was generous in giving “good wishes.” There, too, came 
half a thousand French refugees seeking an asylum, and 
Lafitte sent them up the Trinity River, where they estab- 
lished the short-lived and tragic Champ d’ Aisle. The sav- 
age Carankawas came to wonder and barter. Their visit 
ended in a bloody battle. 

“Spanish doubloons,” said a frontiersman whom Maison 
Rouge entertained, “were as plentiful as biscuits.” Once 
from a rich haul, so the story goes, Lafitte took for his own 
share only a delicate gold chain and seal that had been re- 
moved from the neck of a Spanish bishop on his way to 
Rome. He gave the chain to Rezin Bowie, brother of the 
famous James Bowie. The Bowies very likely were visitors 
more than once. It is claimed that they were slave-runners. 

In time an American warship put in to call on the Lord 
of Galveston. His letters of marque, furnished now by 
Mexican revolutionists, authorized him to prey, as usual, 
upon Spanish shipping; but his men frequently made no 
distinction in flags. To show his sentiment and patriotism, 
Lafitte had an offending pirate hanged on the seashore, and 
the warship departed. But offenses against American trad- 
ers were soon repeated. Lieutenant Kearney, in command of 
a United States man-of-war, appeared one day with orders 
for Lafitte to abandon Galveston forever. Lafitte left. The 
rest is legend—mostly about pirate treasure. 
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Just before he sailed away, so one oft-told tale runs, 
some of Kearney’s men saw him walking to and fro, ap- 
parently in great distress, and heard him muttering words 
about “my treasure” and “the Three Trees.”” The Three 
Trees were a well-known location on Galveston Island. 
The eavesdroppers stole thither and began digging in 
cround that had evidently been disturbed only a short time 
before. The earth was loose. They made fast time. Soon they 
struck a box. They dug it up. They tore it open. It contained 
the body of a beautiful girl, Lafitte’s bride—his “treasure.” 

For a thousand miles along the Gulf coast, every inlet 
and island has its Lafitte treasure. Somebody is always 
searching for this treasure, and nearly always there is a 
legend of great detail and realistic circumstance to back 
up the search. Of course, the most ardent hunts are made in 
secret, and the best tales never get into print. Yet some- 
times sheer pertinacity betrays the golden dream of a secret 
hunter. 

Newell, a New Orleans printer, was one of these solitary 
and silent seekers. For twenty years he lived with and for 
his aureate vision. About the middle of the last century, 
Newell’s father befriended a battered old sea-faring dere- 
lict who was about to make the final voyage. The derelict 
_ was grateful and bequeathed to the elder Newell a chart to 

a vast treasure alleged to have been buried on a little island 
in Lake Borgne by Lafitte’s men. The father turned the 
chart over to his son, the printer. 

Printer Newell had all confidence in the chart and at 
once began hoarding his wages to fit out an expedition. He 
bought a smack, a camping outfit, and tools, and disap- 
| peared from the printing establishment. For many weeks 
he cruised among the islands along the coast line, sometimes 
digging for days in a barren sand bar. The winds and tides 
Were so constantly shifting these islands that he could 
never be sure which one his chart called for. Yet as he 
searched he was all the more certain the great swag of 
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doubloons was there—if he could only find it. His food 
ran out, his clothes wore out, and he returned to set type a 
while longer and save up another stake. 

He lived apart from the other printers, seldom speaking, 
never treating, his mind in another world. He became a 
marked man. It must have been a great relief to him when 
he could escape for another expedition. His expeditions 
went on at irregular intervals for years. Finally Newell 
took in a partner; but increasing eagerness and intentness 
made him suspicious of the partner, and again he wandered 
alone. 

Years and years passed—five, ten, fifteen, twenty of 
them, the golden dream more luminous with each lustrum. 
Among the unnumbered islands outside the Rigolets, New- 
ell must have spaded up thousands of tons of sand. Some- 
times he dug holes so deep that ‘you could have buried a 
fishing smack in one of them.” His persistence was sheer 
genius. Youth turned to middle age, and Newell’s hair was 
white. In the summer of 1871 some coast men saw him 
scudding out to sea in the teeth of a fearful hurricane. 
The next day a lumber vessel hobbled into Pearl River 
harbor towing a little boat that was recognized as Newell’s. 
Then his body was found washed up on a drift. Presumably 
the storm had swept him off the deck of his smack and he 
had drowned. Newell was but one of the hunters for La- 
fitte treasure. 

As uncertain as the island in search of which he spent 
and lost his life was the Spanish dagger (the pita or yucca 
plant) on Padre Island west of Corpus Christi that a band 
of adventurers came looking for a generation ago. They 
engaged old Charlie Blutcher, surveyor of Nueces County, 
Texas, to run lines for them, and all went over to Padre. 
Their orienting points were to be one Spanish dagger and 
three brass spikes. They found hundreds of daggers but 
not one brass spike. So far as anybody knows, the Spanish 
ship with its hold full of plate still rests beneath the sur- 
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face of Padre Island, where Lafitte’s men lost it during a 
storm and where the welling sands have covered it up. 

In 1851, about the time Newell began his relentless 
search, “De Bow’s Review,” published in New Orleans, 
carried a vague and altogether unconvincing account of 
$20,000 having been dug up on Caillou Island west of 
Bayou La Fourche. This account is singular, for nearly 
always the Lafitte treasure story is a story of frustration— 
of frustration through an inscrutable fatality. 

One such story, quite modern, comes from San Antonio 
—that rendezvous for centuries of lost fortune-seekers and 
filibustering adventurers. The man who tells the story is 
Mr. J. C. Wise. He spent many years in gathering evi- 
dence, then more years in perfecting a machine to locate 
minerals under ground. He has been very near the treasure 
chest. 

When Lafitte was run away from Galveston Island, so 
Wise relates, he did not leave the Texas coast as he was 
supposed to do. He let three of his four crews go to shift 
for themselves, but first he picked over his gang for a crew 
to sail his own craft, the Pride. Then he slipped down to 
the mouth of the Lavaca River, to hide when necessary and 
to sally out and privateer when opportunity offered. 

Port Lavaca at that time was nothing but treacherous 
sand bars, through which meandered a narrow channel 
known only to Lafitte. The channel twisted its way up the 
river to a landing well out of view of any ships that might* 
pass on the sea. 

One day, it is said, Lafitte was cruising for a prize when 
he came in view of a United States man-of-war. He fled 
for the Lavaca refuge, getting inside the sand bars just in 
time to keep from being overhauled. The captain of the 
cruiser was as sly as Lafitte. He sailed away as if he had 
given up the chase, but as soon as he was out of sight he put 
into a cove to await the reappearance of his quarry. Ina few 
days Lafitte slipped out again. Again the battleship bore 
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down upon him, and again he headed for his hole. But the 
cruiser was so near him this time that it could without dan- 
ger follow his path through the bars, at the same time rak- 
ing his ship with shell. Lafitte was bottled up. 

He ran as far as he could up the river, then nosed the 
Pride, already sinking, into the bank. In the few minutes 
that were left to him he divided a vast treasure among his 
men and told them to scatter and shift for themselves. Two 
men only remained with him. They are responsible for 
Wise’s knowledge of what happened. One of them died in 
a New Orleans saloon a few months after this final down- 
fall of Lafitte and in his dying hour confided his secret to 
an Irish bartender. The other married, had two sons, and 
when they were mature, told them facts that corroborated 
the bartender’s story. 

When the two trusted men went ashore with Lafitte, 
they carried with them, they claimed, a chest containing a 
million dollars’ worth of gold and jewels. It was very heavy. 
They could not lug it far. So when they had gone about a 
quarter of a mile east from the Lavaca River and were 
well hidden in a salt grass flat, they buried it, at Lafitte’s 
orders. 

After the chest was in the ground and covered up, La- 
fitte took a Jacob’s staff, a brass rod used by surveyors in- 
stead of a tripod, which he had brought along, and set it 
up immediately over the chest. Then he fixed his compass 
in the socket on top of the Jacob’s staff and took bearings 
on two mottes, or clumps of trees, within sight. These 
mottes are well known to-day as the Kentucky Motte and 
the Mauldin Motte. What the readings were only Lafitte 
knew, and so long as the men were with him he did not 
make notes on paper. Finally Lafitte drove the Jacob’s 
staff down in the ground until the socket on the end of it 
stuck out only a foot or so. 

After leaving the chest, Lafitte and his two companions 
travelled for three days without food. It was winter time, 
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and they were cold and almost starved when they came to 
the cabin of a settler—doubtless one of Austin’s first colo- 
nists. There they were fed and cared for; Lafitte arranged 
for three horses, though he could not buy saddles, and 
when he got ready to leave he gave his hosts a thousand 
dollars. He now told the two men, whom he had retained 
thus far, that he was going among the Indians north of 
Red River and that they had better go to New Orleans, 
their old home, and live honest lives. He said that if they 
or their representatives came back after three years and 
found the chest unremoved they might have it. He rode 
off towards the north, and that was the last his trusted 
mates ever heard of him. 

Many years ago the two sons of that old pirate who mar- 
ried in New Orleans came into the Lavaca country search- 
ing for the Lafitte chest. They found nothing and de- 
parted, but they left behind them a tradition that yet abides. 

In time a ranchman named Hill acquired the land down 
the Lavaca River and stocked it with horses. The custom 
of the time among horsemen on the open range was to put 
a stallion and about twenty-five mares into a manada and 
loose-herd them until they were “broke in” to staying to- 
gether. The sanada was penned every night. Now, Hill 
had one negro herder who was particularly sleepy-headed. 
Every day this negro would take his »anada to grass, turn 
them loose, stake his saddle horse, go to sleep, and wake up 
only in time to reach the pens by sundown. 

One day he took his mares down to a flat along the river. 
He looked around for something to stake his horse to, but 
could see nothing but salt grass. He was kicking through it, 
hoping to find a stick that water or wood rats had left, 
when he barked his shin against something hard and solid. 
It was a brass rod, fast in the earth, with a kind of knob or 
socket on the end of it—the very thing for a stake-pin. 

The horse was not very well broken to being staked, 
however, and in the course of the afternoon he got tangled 
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up in the rope and “set back.” When the negro, aroused 
from his nap, unwound him, he found the brass rod pulled 
far out of the ground. He pulled it on up and as a curi- 
osity took it in to the ranch, arriving considerably ahead of 
his usual time. 

The minute Hill saw the rod he knew that it was a 
Jacob’s staff, and he knew what a Jacob’s staff stuck down 
in a salt grass flat near the Lavaca River meant. He at once 
ordered the negro to lead him back to the place where the 
rod had been found. Perhaps the negro was lazy and did 
not want to go so far; perhaps he did not want to disclose 
his custom of keeping his horse staked out all day while he 
slept; perhaps he was so ignorant of woodcraft that he 
could not find the place. At any rate, he did not lead Hill 
to it. He did, however, give an accurate description of the 
location with reference to the two famous mottes. Hill 
took the best trailer he had and spent all the next day and 
the next searching for the spot where the brass rod had 
been found. But the whole country was covered with coarse, 
thick grass bent over everywhere by horse tracks. Finally 
he quit the search. 

Other searchers down through the years came and went. 
Four years ago, Wise and two other prospectors began 
their search. In the very beginning, they made the mistake 
of hunting for a week on the Colorado River instead of on 
the Lavaca. Then when they got near the Lavaca site, a 
ranchman refused to let them go through his pasture. ‘They 
went around to the bay, procured a motor boat, and came 
up the river. 

“The first thing we had to do,” says Wise, “was to lo- 
cate Lafitte’s old ship. Of course it had long since rotted, 
but we thought that by diving we might find some of the 
old bulwarks. I think all the fish in the bay had a play- 
ground right where we wanted to work—and they weren’t 
all red fish or mackerel either. Finally we located what 
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was left of the ship and then took our measurements. With 
the wreck and the two mottes as marks, we felt reasonably 
sure of getting close enough to the treasure chest for our 
mineral machine to operate. 

“It had rained and the salt grass flat was knee deep in 
mud. We slushed about for five days, and that machine of 
ours never did indicate a thing. I know that the chest is 
there, though, and some day when I have more time I’m 
going back after it.” 

Not all authorities agree that a// of Lafitte’s treasure on 
the Lavaca River is in a chest. Here is a letter from an old 
Texas ranger who lives near the Plains, five hundred miles 
up from the coast, A. E. Nolen of Big Spring, Texas. 

“T was living in Lavaca County in 1870,” the letter 
reads, “and while I was there my brother hired to a farmer 
named Bundick. One rainy day Bundick went turkey hunt- 
ing, and just as he was crawling up on a flock of turkeys 
near the river he struck his knee against something very 
hard. The pain almost sickened him, and when he looked 
down he saw what he took to be a pile of bricks, most of 


_ them half covered in the dirt. They were peculiar looking 
| bricks and he wondered how they came to be out there. He 
_ picked up one, put it in his shot pouch, and when he got 
_ home showed it to my brother. Brother knew at once what 


» it was—silver bullion from Lafitte’s old crew. If Bundick 


had not been in such pain when he picked the thing up, he 


certainly would have noticed that it was silver or lead. 


“Well, he and my brother went right back to get the 
whole pile of ‘brick.’ They could never locate the place, 
even though they found a turkey feather that Bundick had 
seen right near it. There Bundick’s tracks were too. Since 
that time, fifty-odd years ago, that pile of brick looking 
silver has been stumbled on by two different persons ig- 
norant of their worth, and in each instance the person 
when put wise has been unable to go back to the location. 
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I myself have spent many days looking for the bullion, and 
while I am sure that I was often within a hundred steps of 
it, I never had the good fortune to stump my toe against it.” 

Probably the earth was never visited by a more “extrava- 
gant” or a more uneasy ghost than the ghost of Lafitte. 
Sometimes the ghost strains with all the agony of a soul in 
purgatory to get its treasure removed and put to uses of 
virtue. Again, the ghost, or perhaps it is the ghost of some 
man slain and buried over the treasure, repulses the most 
daring and godless prospectors as they come near the object 
of their search. 

Back in the days of Reconstruction, one of the most 
hard-headed and upright lawyers in Texas used to get mes- 
sages from Lafitte’s spirit trying to explain to him where a 
whole shipload of precious plunder was secreted on Galves- 
ton Island. At La Porte, on the Gulf not far from Houston, 
there stands an abandoned house which Lafitte’s ghost has 
from time to time over a long period of years selected for 
visitation. According to a fine tale told by Julia Beazley in 
“Tegends of Texas,” the ghost takes men in their sleep to 
a great mound of yellow coins, jeweled watches, women’s 
bracelets, diamond rings, and strings of pearls. Then it begs 
the visitant to take those things and dispose of them wit/- 
out spending one penny evilly or selfishly. 

“T need your help more than you can know,” said the 
weary ghost to a weary, storm-soaked rider who took shel- 
ter in the abandoned house one night long ago. “I paid for 
that treasure with the substance of my soul. Take it, take 
it, and try to balance the guilt I am doomed to carry for its 
sake.” But always there has been something in the voice 
and gesture of this ghost, something in the stipulation of 
acceptance that has prevented any man, good or bad, from 
taking the treasure visioned. 

Over on the Louisiana-Texas line—so tells another con- 
tributor, E. G. Littlejohn, to “Legends of ‘Texas”—a man 
named Marion Meredith has, or used to have, a remark- 
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able chart. He got it from a neighboring widow, whose 
husband had secured it from a Mexican woman. This chart 
was a kind of widow-maker. 

It called for a tree with a chain about it, somewhere near 
the mouth of the Neches River. According to the history 
that went with the chart, some of Lafitte’s men had their 
ship cabled to the tree and had just finished planting a fine 
“wad”? of loot near by when they were jumped by a Span- 
ish galleon. They cut their hawser and got away only to 
be bombarded to the bottom of the ocean. One man alone 
survived, the man that handed down the chart. 

Mr. Meredith’s neighbor, who finally came into posses- 
sion of this chart, felt so sure of finding the treasure that 
he would trust no one to go with him in search of it. With- 
out trouble he found the tree and the chain. Then he 
stepped directly to the spot at which he was to dig. After 
he had shovelled down a few feet, some unseen power 
seized him. At least his subsequent gesticulations were in- 
terpreted to indicate as much. When he reached home his 
organs of speech were paralyzed, and in less than a week 
he was dead. 

As soon as Meredith got hold of the chart, he went in 
as partner with a rough frontiersman who will here pass 
by the name of Clawson. The two men found the tree with 
the chain about it—a rather rusty chain. At the spot where 
the chart called for the treasure to be, they found a hole 
already started. Near at hand were some decayed tools. 

They had not dug down very far before they came to a 
skeleton. They carefully removed it and laid it out on the 
bank. As the hole got deeper, only one man at a time could 
work in it. It was Clawson’s turn to dig, and Meredith was 
peering down from above, expecting every minute to see a 
shovelful of doubloons pitched up, when all at once Claw- 
son gave a wild leap for the surface. His face was haggard; 
his eyes had the look of the haunted; when he spoke his 


voice was terror itself. 
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“Come, for God’s sake, let’s get away from this place,” 
he half whispered, half shrieked, clutching Meredith’s 
arm in a viselike grip. 

“What’s the matter? What have you seen?” demanded 
Meredith, who had seen nothing. 

“T have seen hell and its horrors. Come away from here, 
I tell you.” 

And Clawson pulled so powerfully and his terror was 
so contagious that they left without even taking their tools. 
Clawson would never make explanation. He only begged 
Meredith, as he valued his life, never to dig at that place 
again. In time Meredith returned to get his tools. He found 
the skeleton back inside the hole out of which he and Claw- 
son had so carefully taken it. He covered it up, shovelling 
in sand and shell until the sink was level. Then he came 
away never to go back. He had absolute confidence in 
Clawson’s judgment. Long afterwards he met Clawson in 
Beaumont and again asked him for an explanation. 

“For God’s sake,” Clawson replied, “never ask me about 
that matter again. It has haunted me all these years.” 

Like the man Lafitte, his treasures are uncertain, elvu- 
sive, mysterious. Beyond all doubt the legends concerning 
them are, like many of those concerning Lafitte, without 
foundation. Yet there are few monuments so potent to 
make a name remembered as its association with a great 
lost treasure. As long as Grand Terre and Galveston Island 
are above water “‘Lafitte’s Treasure” is likely to keep the 
name of Lafitte green. 

More than one critic has drawn a parallel between Jean 
Lafitte and Byron’s Corsair. At least Byron’s closing couplet 
seems proper to the Patriot and Pirate of the Mexican 
Gulf: 


He left a Corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue and a thousand crimes. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER 


HE increasing number of special studies and 

large syntheses in the field of American literary 

history has caused the student of American social 

history to view that subject with renewed respect. 
Already the literary historians have illuminated some of 
the shadowy corners of our national cultural past, and more 
light is to be expected in the future. The debt of the social 
historian to his fellow delver in the literary field is sure 
to grow. At the same time, certain differences in method 
and outlook have appeared, and some comments and com- 
parisons from the standpoint of the student of social de- 
velopment readily suggest themselves. If the observations 
that follow are not pertinent, it is at least hoped that some 
saving grace will prevent them from being regarded as 
impertinent. 

What first impresses the historian is that his fellow stu- 
dent of the literary past has been mainly interested in the 
picturesque, the unusual, and the super-excellent. The 
same preoccupation, it may be recalled, dominated the his- 
torian himself a generation ago. He surveyed the past 
through lenses that revealed only mountain peaks, majestic 
vistas, and extinct craters; the stream of history swirled 
about great heroes, epical battles, and imposing institutions. 
But to-day no self-respecting historical student believes 
that the topography of history consists of a few glittering 
landmarks, or, for that matter, that the landmarks can be 
accurately determined without a full knowledge of the 
terrain of which they form a part. The point of view has 
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changed from the heavens above to the earth below. It is 
now recognized that many of the mighty movements that 
have affected the destiny of man had their origins in obscure 
places; they gathered strength in hidden valleys and along 
dusty highways, and were carried through to success by the 
united efforts of hordes of nameless men and women. 
Moreover, the historian’s scale of values has materially al- 
tered as his test of the significance of an historical event 
has changed from that of the welfare of an aristocracy or 
ruling class to that of the well-being of the multitude. 

Signs are not wanting that research in American literary 
history is beginning to take a similar turn. Whether or not 
these occasional enterprises represent a genuine change of 
heart on the part of the student in that field, it seems fairly 
clear that sooner or later he will have to quit the easy prac- 
tice of picking out the little bits that interest him and un- 
dertake the task of bringing the whole complex, bewilder- 
ing picture into focus. This approach involves, of course, 
something vastly more than an acquaintance with belletris- 
tic monuments, indeed nothing less than an intimate knowl- 
edge of the writings, good, bad, and indifferent, in which 
the mass of men have found instruction, inspiration, amuse- 
ment, and escape. Historically, and to everyone but the 
literary critic, the chief significance of the printed word 
arises from its use as a medium of communication among 
human beings, horizontally in its application to contem- 
porary society, vertically as applied to the transmission of 
knowledge from generation to generation. 

This is essentially a dynamic conception of literature, 
an approach to letters as one of the social sciences. The 
objective becomes an understanding of the literary culture 
of a people—their culture as embodied in print—in all its 
aspects, but with the main attention always fixed on what 
is broadly diffused rather than on what is unusual or special. 
Writing from this point of view, no historian of American 
letters, however highly he might personally esteem Ralph 
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Waldo Emerson, could treat the middle third of the nine- 
teenth century without devoting considerably more space 
to the activities of William H. McGuffey, whose school 
readers, widely used through a space of sixty years, did 
more to influence the general literary tastes and standards 
of the period than the soft effulgent rays of the entire Cam- 
bridge-Concord constellation. Even in this year of Our 
Lord there are more McGuffey clubs in the United States 
than Browning societies; and only a few years ago a devout 
McGuffeyite could write in a Boston paper—Boston! — 


Scholastic bee, fastidious, 

Who gathered patiently for us 
The nectar from a thousand sources 

Of flowery lore and ripe discourses: 
A taste of Shakespeare and of Poe, 

Of Scott and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Assorted well and expurgated, 

With dots and stars interpolated— 
Perhaps his tomes were somewhat stuffy, 

But I revere the name McGuffey. 


No one is disposed to question the important service 
which the aesthete renders to the study of letters, even 
though his dicta are usually rated higher by his contem- 
poraries than by posterity. Undoubtedly, too, his criteria 
are often useful to the literary historian in arranging and 
classifying his materials. It remains, however, that literary 
criticism and literary history are two distinct branches of 
scholarship, each with its own point of view and technique, 
and having no more in common than, say, general history 
and the study of ethics. Until the historian of letters frees 
himself from the domination of the literary critic, his work 
is certain to fall short of its highest promise. 

If American literary history needs to be studied from a 
broadly social point of view, it is only shifting the empha- 
sis a little to regard it as being, in a very special sense, a 
branch of Kulturgeschichte. Letters form merely one chan- 
nel through which the creative and imaginative energies 
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of man seek outlet, often not the most important one. To 
understand the literary trends of a period it thus becomes 
necessary to study and compare the forces at work in other 
cultural fields: the old geocentric attitude towards litera- 
ture must yield to a more comprehensive view. 

Consider the first half century after 1776, a period 
whose key the social historian finds in the determination to 
achieve cultural independence in the same sense that the 
founders of the nation had won political independence, 
This valiant effort was in many cases premature, and its 
results sometimes grotesque; but it was a necessary prepara- 
tion of the national mind for the clear, pure note of Emer- 
son a little later, and certain of its accomplishments were 
of enduring importance. In religion this spirit showed it- 
self in the withdrawal of American denominations from 
their European connections, the temporary setback of the 
pro-English Episcopalians and Methodists, the substantial 
progress towards the establishment of freedom of worship 
and church equality, the first stirrings of Unitarianism and 
Universalism. In the domain of law it caused courts and 
legislatures to repudiate the English common law; it in- 
troduced greater humanity into the penal code and brought 
about the destruction of those props of English aristocratic 
society: primogeniture and entail; and it was responsible 
for the adoption of the practice of compiling American 
court decisions as the basis of an autochthonous legal sys- 
tem. In the educational realm it led to the founding of the 
first state universities and produced an ardent agitation, as- 
sisted by President Washington and his successors, for the 
establishment of a national university. In the field of gov- 
ernment the class-bound conservatism of Hamilton and his 
school—who thought the British form of government “the 
best in the world” and the Constitution “only a stepping- 
stone to something better”—-was mellowed into the demo- 
cratic liberalism and tolerance of the Jeffersonian Repub- 
licans. 
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Not less authentic was the note of nationalism in the 
fine arts. In painting, the portraitists turned rapturously to 
limning the likenesses of American heroes (Charles Will- 
son Peale executed fourteen pictures of Washington, Gil- 
bert Stuart nearly forty): and their exertions were pres- 
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4 ently paralleled by the zealous application of a group of 
0 ' Jandscapists—the Hudson River School—to the novel and 
¢ | patriotic task of preserving on canvas glimpses of Ameri- 
. ' can scenery. Architecture was a more difficult matter; but 
s even here it was at least possible to reject the English tradi- 
" | tion, and adopt in its stead a mode more fitting the stern 
.. [| republican virtues of the new nation, that of classical 
m - Rome—a decision, by the way, which sprinkled the South- 
7 ' ern countryside with handsome colonnaded mansions and 
n § set the mould for hundreds of state capitols and county 
” court houses. In the history of American songs the chief 
al _ significance of the period arises from the fact that it pro- 
ip _ duced three of our great national anthems: “Hail Colum- 
id bia,” “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and “America.” Even 
id the science of healing had its “American system of medi- 
n- cine,” devised and practised by Benjamin Rush and other 
ht physicians who had been trained on the battlefields of the 
ic Revolution. 

ile Approached from this background, the varied literary 
- _ developments of the period, ranging from nursery rhymes 
- [— through fiction and poetry to Webster’s epoch-making dic- 
he [— tionary, take on new meaning and significance. At first 
ys- (Eight, it seems only a matter for mirth that Samuel Latham 
he [— Mitchill, an eminent scientist and physician of New York, 
ve should have proposed to revise “Four and twenty black- 
te birds” so as to read: 

the i When the pie was opened, 

1g- = The birds they were songless, 

ne ‘ Was not that a pretty dish 

re To set before the Congress? 


“While I discard the King of England,” the good man ex- 
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plained, “with whom we have nothing to do, I give them 
[the children] some knowledge of our general govern- 
ment by specifying our Congress.” Yet he was moved by 
precisely the same pride of nationality that animated the 
efforts of the jurists, musicians, legislators, and the rest, 
and that inspired Noah Webster to undertake his series of 
enterprises for improving and codifying American orthog- 
raphy and grammar. 

Indeed, Webster was the greatest intellectual force in 
the American literary culture of the era; and far from be- 
ing the dry-as-dust pedant that he is usually pictured, he 
was a robust nationalist whose influence on the form and 
spirit of American letters has been as great as that of his 
illustrious namesake on the spirit of American government. 
In his first systematic treatise on grammar (1783) he de- 
clared, envisaging a glorious future for American litera- 
ture, “For America in her infancy to adopt the present 
maxims of the Old World would be to stamp the wrinkle 
of decrepit old age upon the bloom of youth, and to plant 
the seed of decay in a vigorous constitution”; and nearly 
half a century later (1828) he introduced his monumental 
“American Dictionary of the English Language” with the 
prediction: “In fifty years from this time the American- 
English will be spoken by more people than all the dialects 
of the language; and in one hundred and thirty years by 
more people than any other language on the globe.” Mean- 
time he had performed yeoman service in simplifying 
and standardizing English spelling, accomplishing among 
other things the important result of bringing that puzzling 
art within the reach of the common man. 

The practitioners of imaginative and expository writing 
were quite as deeply affected by the spirit of the age. Ii 
there was a Hudson River School among the artists, there 
was something very like it among the romancers. This is to 
be seen most clearly in Irving who, as has often been pointed 
out, defied a well-established literary convention when he 
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wove a spell of legend and romance about the very river 
which the painters sought to celebrate. If a cult of hero 
worship obtained among the portraitists, there was a much 
more pernicious form of idolatry practised by the histori- 
cal writers, of whom Parson Weems, inventor of the 
cherry-tree yarn, will remain the unforgettable example. 
If the song writers could find inspiration only in heroic na- 
tional memories, Charles Brockden Brown and James Feni- 
more Cooper emulated them in a measure when they boldly 
chose the incidents and settings of their novels from the 
historical experiences of the American people. In a similar 
manner, the stage was cluttered with home-made melo- 
dramas based on obvious patriotic themes and destined 
quickly to be forgotten by a critical posterity. Should works 
like these be dismissed as being merely popular and thus of 
negligible importance, it still remains true that the chief 
belletristic writers of the period were of the same mind. 
The ponderous offgivings of the Hartford Wits, more ad~- 
mired than read even at the time, represented a brave at- 
tempt to create a national epical literature. On the whole, 
their endeavors have escaped oblivion hardly more than 
those of the playwrights. 

It matters little that the literary culture of the first half 
century of American independence remained essentially 
European and imitative; after all, the writers of books 
could humanly do no more than attempt here and there to 
stem the flood of ideas, fashions, and literary standards 
which poured in on them from the maturer civilizations 
of the Old World. Nevertheless, something of great spir- 
itual importance had been accomplished. The workers in 
all cultural fields felt a thrill of national consciousness that 
has formed a continuing incentive to achievement ever 
since. A similar unity of social, intellectual, and spiritual 
life exists in every other stage of American development, 
and indeed might be even more convincingly set forth, for 
example, as respects the period after 1825, when the cen- 
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tral interest was the rise of the plain people and human 
perfectibility was a creed. It is clear that the conventional 
periodization of American literary history needs thorough 
reconsideration. The old boundaries, settled on purely 
bookish principles and from a partial view, will have to be 
re-established in the light of a broader and more realistic 
understanding of all the factors involved. 

Closely related to this conception of the parallelism of 
cultural phenomena is the conception of their interaction 
and interdependence. The student of literary history is un- 
der a constant temptation to keep his eyes so close to the 
particular specimen under examination that, like the old- 
time botanist observing a blossom under a microscope, he 
often forgets that the plant has roots, a stem, a system of 
life, and is affected by changes in temperature, soil, and 
other incidental conditions. The product of such efforts is 
frequently -hardly better than a genealogy of printed 
works, one book begetting another—literature studied in a 
vacuum, without relation to anything but itself. 

It is true, of course, that books do procreate books, that 
Emerson, for instance, was deeply indebted to Kant, and 
that Scott and Cooper were the literary fathers of Simms 
and John Esten Cooke. But to stop at this point is to miss 
some of the most important influences that have shaped 
American letters. The literary historian of the future will 
have to take into proper account such factors as the inven- 
tion of the rotary press, the state of general education and 
enlightenment, the constant cheapening of the processes of 
printing, the increasing ease of travel and communication, 
the distribution of surplus wealth and leisure, the introduc- 
tion of the typewriter, the distribution of bookstores and 
circulating libraries, the popularization of the telephone, 
motor car, movie, and radio, and legislative attitudes 
towards such questions as censorship, international copy- 
right, and a tariff on foreign books. 

Nor are factors like these incapable of analysis and clari- 
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fication. Take the spread of public schools in the generation 
before the Civil War, a subject to which the admirable and 
encyclopedic ‘““Cambridge History of American Literature” 
devotes but a brief section, and in it completely ignores the 
possibility of any vital relation between the new education 
and literary production. From about 1825 to 1850 the 
creat battle over the governmental support and direction of 
schooling was fought throughout the North and West; 
and by the latter date, if not before, most people in those 
sections enjoyed the privilege of receiving, without charge, 
instruction of at least an elementary sort. The ability to 
read and write ceased to be a special perquisite of the upper 
classes and became a possession of the multitude. 

The effect on literary productivity was unprecedented, 
comparable only with the invention of movable-type print- 
ing in the middle of the fifteenth century. For the first 
time, it became worth while to write for a wide circle of 
readers; for the first time, in America at least, thousands 
of persons hitherto mute suddenly found themselves vocal. 
To put it differently, in the course of a short generation 
there emerged the most numerous reading public the world 
had ever known. The results were far-reaching in America 
both for good and evil. The repercussions were even felt 
across the waters where British authors found their poten- 
tial audience many times enlarged and, though denied the 
full profits of their labors by the lack of international copy- 
right protection, could nevertheless enjoy those internal 
revenues of the spirit which come from multiplied renown. 

In the United States Tom, Dick, and Harry in the 
‘thirties and forties hurried to express in print their whole 
gamut of yearnings, doubts, hopes, and fears, their reme- 
dies for social ills, their adventures in intellectual dis- 
covery, their preachments against wickedness. It was the 
most abundant outpouring the nation had ever known and a 
documentary revelation of the many-sided American mind 
such as exists for no earlier epoch. The “American Pub- 
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lishers’ Circular” declared in 1855: “In no other country 
in the world is the condition and prospects of the book pub- 
lisher so secure as in this”; and, after referring to the zeal 
for reading of “our Milliners, Tailoresses, and Chamber- 
maids,” it concluded: “Whatever, in the shape of a book 
is printed here, will find a market if at all respectably meri- 
torious.” The truth of the writer’s contention was visibly 
attested by the establishment of a succession of important 
publishing houses in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
some of which survive to our own day. As conduits from 
these were the circulating libraries, which trebled in num- 
ber between 1825 and 1850, and which, by making a sin- 
gle book available to many readers, carried the stream of 
literary culture to all sections of the population. 

Perhaps most characteristic of all was the appearance of 
a vast and varied periodical literature. At the base of the 
pyramid was a new journalism, taking its manners, if not 
its morals, from the hustling and somewhat sensational 
“penny press,” and bringing odd glimpses of the world into 
the humblest homes. At the peak perched a small group 
of belletristic magazines—the “Knickerbocker,” “Dial,” 
“Southern Literary Messenger,” and the others—maga- 
zines of limited but rarefied circulation. In between was 
to be found virtually every type of periodical we know to- 
day: religious, scientific, technical, propagandist, profes- 
sional, agricultural, feminine, juvenile. Like called to like; 
information must be disseminated; causes must make con- 
verts. Lowell tells us, “Every possible form of intellectual 
and physical dyspepsia brought forth its gospel”; and ap- 
parently all reform groups believed that God is always on 
the side of the heaviest vocabularies. Somewhat over 
seventy-five labor weeklies in many parts of the country be- 
gan to be published during the period. Of temperance jour- 
nals alone there were more than thirty weeklies and month- 
lies in the 1840’s. Every religious denomination of any 
standing possessed a battery of periodicals representing its 
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different activities and contending theologies. Children’s 
magazines sprang up and multiplied, finding in the 
“Youth’s Companion” (1827) apparently the secret of 
perpetual youth. Of “female” magazines nearly seventy 
have been discovered in the ante bellum period, a fact which 
suggests to the social historian how little he yet knows of 
the place of women in the life of those years. 

Evidences such as these form a fairly accurate quantita- 
tive gauge of the influence of the new mass education on 
literary output. Equally important, however, were the 
qualitative effects, though the subject is too large for more 
than brief mention here. The chief characteristic of the 
new reading public was the fact that it was only semi-liter- 
ate, half-educated. Figures compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Education show, for example, that in 1840 the 
entire schooling obtained by the average American in his 
lifetime amounted to one year of two hundred days, in 
1850 to a little more than two years, and even as late as 
1870 to only about three and a half years. This does not 
mean, of course, that many men did not possess a college 
education, or that the average educational advantages of 
the New Englander, for instance, were not greater than 
those of the Southerner, or that individuals like Lincoln 
could not surmount the barriers of circumstance. Never- 
theless it remained true that a writer who wished to appeal 
to a wide circle, thus garnering both profits and a reputa- 
tion, must adapt his style and ideas to the tastes and intel- 
lectual capacity of a people whose book education had, for 
the most part, not gone beyond the level of the second or 
third grade. Such a public gazed with childlike wonder at 
the world that lived on the printed page, and asked of it 
only that it should not violate those homely precepts of 
moral worth which they had derived from their religious 
lore. They demanded Christlike heroes and heroines and 
satanic villains; they gagged at subtleties; and the poverty 
of their cultural experience made them place a premium 
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on the sentimental and the romantic and on tales of adven- 
ture. Though a somewhat similar fashion prevailed abroad, 
we may assume that American literary culture would have 
been much as it was without the force of foreign example. 

That the character of this reading public left its impress 
on American letters is observable at every level. Note the 
cheap newspaper press, with its first sentimental exploita- 
tion of police-court news; the vogue of the literary annuals 
and “parlor magazines,” with their popularization of the 
“Charlotte Temple” type of romance; the tremendous 
moral effectiveness of such pious fictional tracts as “Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room” and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; the 
emergence of super-sentimentalists like Mary J. Holmes, 
Augusta J. Evans, and Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. In- 
deed, Athens itself capitulated, for the managers of the 
Boston Public Library confessed in 1872 that the most 
popular authors of the day were Mary J. Holmes, Caroline 
Lee Hentz, and Mrs. Southworth. In humorous writing 
the genial byplay of Irving gave way to the coarser humor 
of an Artemus Ward and Orpheus C. Kerr, who found in 
which had itself just learned to spell correctly. The very 
appearance of the short story as a force in American fiction 
argued an audience incapable of the sustained attention 
which the full-length novel demands. 

Even the gods in their heavens had feet of clay. Long- 
fellow, with his simple moral! teachings and his pleasing 
imagery, was read and greatly admired by his adult con- 
temporaries, but it is significant that to-day he is known 
chiefly as the “children’s poet.” As for Hawthorne, his 
gifts of expression may well entitle him to rank with 
genius, but the pattern of moral conduct which he drew 
was precisely that of the writers in the “parlor magazines,” 
and his most poignant preoccupation was with the suffering 
and the remorse which afflicted those who rebelled against 
the accepted code. Traces of a similar attitude may be 
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found in Poe—in “William Wilson,” for instance—but, 
in general, Poe escaped the cramping restrictions of the 
period by projecting his characters into other times and 
“wild weird climes.” By so doing, he cut himself off from 
contemporary appreciation at home though he insured for 
himself a wider fame. In a different sense, much the same 
thing was true of the mystic who communed with the stars 
at Concord. While receptive to other influences of his day, 
Emerson gave little heed to the special demands of the 
reading public. The public in turn declined to buy his 
books though, puzzled and stirred by something in the man 
himself, they were willing to pay to hear his living voice 
from the lyceum platform. 

The story of ante bellum literature cannot be told solely 
in terms of the state of education of the masses. Other fac- 
tors, of course, need to be taken into account, such as the 
mechanical improvements in printing, the frontier influ- 
ence, and the deeply religious tone of society. But the in- 
clusion of these elements would only serve to reinforce the 
main contention, namely, that the development of litera- 
ture is constantly affected by the forces which condition the 
whole course of social growth. American literary history 
has as yet received little attention from this point of view. 
In no aspect of the subject are useful results more certain 
of attainment, and nowhere else will the literary student 
and the social historian find co-operation more fruitful. 











CIVIL WAR LETTERS FROM TWO 
BROTHERS 


HE letters that follow were written to members 

of their family living in Waynesboro, by George 

Wilson Welsh, Second Lieutenant, and his brother 

Philip Rudisil Welsh, private (clerk for a time to 
General Humphreys), in the 126 Regiment of Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. In the four and a half months that the let- 
ters cover, the two brothers saw General McClellan leave 
the Union Army after a dramatic farewell; they fought 
side by side at Fredericksburg, and took part in the ill-fated 
“Mud March,” ending in January, 1863, when McClel- 
lan’s successor, General Burnside, was relieved by Hooker 
as commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

Later on the brothers went together into the battle of 
Chancellorsville, after which George Welsh was mus- 
tered out. Philip, who was eighteen when he enlisted—the 
youngest man in his regiment—remained in the army until 
July, 1865, fighting all through Grant’s campaign. 

Besides giving a moving account of their experiences at 
Fredericksburg, the letters of both brothers afford a glimpse 
into the life of the soldier in the Civil War, with the ru- 
mors, drills, and other incidents that made its daily round. 
They came to THE YALE Review through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Lida Welsh Bender, of Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
sister of George and Philip Welsh, who survived them un- 
til October, 1927, and preserved their papers. Except 
for a few omissions of minor details and some changes in 
punctuation, they are here printed just as they wert 
written.—THE EpiTors 
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[From George Welsh| Camp Whipple, near Washington City 


‘“ Sept. 11th 1862. 
Dear S1s— 


Your long looked for letter I received last evening. The first I 
received since leaving home—and its perusal afforded me the 
createst pleasure. I had written to Pap, Muz and Harry and did 
not get a line in answer. The letters Phil rec’d contained the only 
news I had from home—I hope hereafter that I will receive the 
news regularly from you and in return I will answer whenever I 
can possibly find time and opportunity. It is quite different in camp 
from what it is at home, in correspondence as well as other respects. 
At home you choose your own time and are not liable to interrup- 
tion—here you are constantly liable to interruption, and do not 
know when you take up your pen to write a few lines how soon an 
orderly may ride into camp with orders to take up new quarters 
miles distant. It is probable, however, that we will not move from 
here soon, unless it be to our rifle pits about 50 yards in rear of our 
camp—or possibly in direction of M[arylan]d—But there is no 
certainty as to when, where or how we will move. Many of the 
officers and men of our regiment are very anxious to get back to 
Franklin County since they have heard of the invasion of Penn- 
sylvania—A petition to Capt’ Elder asking him to use his influence 
in having the regiment ordered to Franklin County is circulating. 
I will not sign it—much as I would like to fight the enemy at 
home I entered the service expecting to make sacrifices and endure 
privations . . . 

We are well situated for defence—being situated midway be- 
tween Forts Craig and Richardson, which are about one half mile 
distant from each other. 

Fort Albany is about the same distance in front of our camp, 
which faces toward Washington. Our rifle pits extend from Fort 
Richardson to Fort Craig. They are not pits as the name would 
seem to imply, but regular embankments about 7 or 8 ft. wide at 
the base, 4 feet at the top—6 ft. high—splendidly built and ex- 
tending in a continuous line between the last named forts. If at- 
tacked I hope the boys will give a good account of themselves. I 
enclose a rough draft of our position. 

We hear nothing of the enemy—can form no idea where he is, 
but I am under the impression he is not far distant. No attack will 
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be made on Washington I think. It would only result in a great 
loss to the enemy and they could not hold the city a day under the 
fire of the many gunboats which I am assured are now lying in the 
Potomac. Baltimore is similarly situated. 

But you would rather hear something in reference to camp life 
—how we are getting along—what the boys are doing, and how 
they like a soldier’s life. The routine of camp duty is monotonous. 
Reveille sounds at 4: 45 in the morning, then comes roll call, then 
squad drill, then breakfast, then squad drill, then company drill, a 
short intermission, then dinner, then squad drill, then company 
drill, non-commissioned officers’ drill, dress parade, supper, roll 
call at sunset, roll call at 9 o’clock, & Taps at 942 when out go the 
lights and every body turns in or keeps very quiet. The intervals 
between drills &c are very short, and are consumed in letter writ- 
ing, filling up diaries, cleaning arms and accoutrements, washing 
clothes, & all the little duties that can be thought of in connection 
with our position. 

The boys-are in the best of spirits. This may seem strange, but so 
it is. While their friends are deploring their situation & sympathiz- 
ing with them in their privations, the boys are fat, cheerful and 
independent. . . . Uncle Thomas, Cousin George, and Uncle 
Tracy are well and stand the life well. I had forgotten to say that 
Phil stands marching as well as any man in the company. We hada 
long, hard march on Sunday last—the men carrying their knap- 
sacks. Many dropped out of ranks and sat down along the road 
completely exhausted. Phil never complained and when I wanted 
to relieve him by carrying his rifle he refused to let me. We had 
two cases of sun stroke, one in our company and another in Co “K” 
—our man has not yet recovered, but is much better. There are 
only 6 or 7 in the hospital, though many are not well, complaining 
of diseases incident to the season. 

Johnny Oaks is in our quarters, inditing a very affectionate epis- 
tle to Annie. You would scarcely know him, a stunning pair of 
whiskers, ornaments his bronzed features, and he is getting as fat 
as a little pig—Will McLenegan says he is getting to be the pic- 
ture of Spang Early. If the hard crackers and salt junk are not 
stopped on him Aleck Fahnestock won’t be a circumstance to 
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We are now pretty well supplied with provisions—that is, the 
men are—the officers have difficulty in getting any thing to eat. 
This country is about played out. We lived 3 or 4 days on crackers 
and coffee, not being able to get a pint of molasses in camp. One 
of the boys brought us some chicken pot pie—which opened our 
eves and mouths both. Where the chicken came from, I don’t 
know, and was too polite to push my inquiries very far. I have only 
seen one chicken since I have been in Virginia—a poor, lank, pov- 
erty stricken, friend forsaken, deserted looking biped, which would 
scarcely be recognized in the society of decent pullets. It is well this 
country is depopulated for the inhabitants if any ways numerous, 
and dependent on the products would certainly starve. 

We all feel very anxious about our homes—I have no doubt the 
enemy will commit many excesses in violation of orders of com- 
manding officers—even if they determine not to pursue a retalia- 
tory course. War in its most humane form (if there is any hu- 
manity in it) is awful and ruin and devastation mark its pathway 
under all circumstances. It is enough to make one heartsick to think 
for a moment that our homes may become as desolate as hundreds 
in this war cursed land—it is pitiful to see it even in an enemy’s 
country and must awaken sympathy in the heart of any man laying 
claim to humanity. The only remedy is to push the war vigorously 
and repel the invaders. . . . 

Every day there are men at work on the rifle pits, and it is evi- 
dent from the preparations making, that the commanding officers 
are of the opinion that the enemy intend attacking us. If he does he 
must necessarily suffer severely. It is my impression, that if he 
attacks it will be on the right of the line, out of the fire of the gun- 
boats—and somewhere near Chainbridge. But it is hard to form a 
conjecture as to where the blow will fall. It is a matter of the 
existence of [the] army. The result of the coming fight—but I 
must close. Write soon and often—My love to all the family and 
gy . . » Phil and I will do our best not to disgrace the fam- 
ily— 

Affectionately—Y our Brother 
Geo— 


P.S. You will hear many rumors in reference to us. Tell Muz 
and the rest not to believe any thing but what comes from the best 
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authority—We have so many rumors in camp, unfounded and 
false—that I am becoming almost as incredulous as Thomas of old 
—By disbelieving all first reports you and they will save your- 
selves much anxiety—and trouble— 


[| From George Welsh | Camp near Warrentown Va. 
13th Nov. 1862. 
My dear Mother: 

Our mail arrangements were in such an unsatisfactory condition 
that I doubt whether the letters I wrote home from Snicker’s Gap 
and White Plains ever reached their destination. However I think 
we will have more regularity in sending and receiving mails. Quite 
a large one came for the regiment yesterday—though none for us. 
You may imagine how anxious we feel to hear from home and 
what a disappointment when the mail brings us no letters. Do let 
us hear often from some of you—f it is only a few lines. 

We have been in camp here since Sunday last, and in that short 
time changes of a most important character have taken place in the 
army. On Tuesday morning we were ordered to turn out for re- 
view and it was stated that Gen’! McClellan had been relieved of 
his command and would then take leave of the army. It was a 
most splendid sight. Our whole division was drawn up near the 
road and facing it. Away off and to the right the cannon com- 
menced booming, and cheer after cheer from thousands announced 
the Commander’s coming. In a short time he made his appearance 
with his Staff and Corps Commanders. The music struck up, the 
men presented arms, and George B. McClellan took leave of an 
army which loved him and which sadly saw his departure. In the 
old regiments there is much dissatisfaction—and many of the 
officers and men anticipate defeat. Yesterday Gen’! Porter left us, 
and this Corps is now under command of Gen’! Hooker—It is said 
Porter was relieved to attend a court martial to answer charges pre- 
ferred against him by Gen’! Pope on account of his conduct at the 
last fight at Manassas. 

I was at Warrentown (which is about 1% miles from camp) 
evening before last. It is a rather pretty place but lacks the appear- 
ance of thrift which towns of its size have in the North—but this 
may be to some extent the result of the war. ‘There are, however, 
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some splendid private residences and some rather good churches. 
The Court House is rather a fine looking building. . . . 

There is but little, if any, Union feeling among the people in 
this part of the country. Very few females make their appearance 
on the streets—and the homes are generally kept closed. Occa- 
sionally I caught sight of a family circle around the table or the 
hearth & I forgot for a moment our vagabond style of life—and 
thought of the loved ones at home, probably then gathered around 
the table, reading, sewing & wondering where we boys were and 
what we were doing. But you must not imagine that it is only when 
reminded by such a sight that I think of home, for I assure you 
that every night, when I wrap my blanket around me and lie down 
to rest, I think of you and offer up a prayer for your protection. 

We are getting along as well as can be expected, the weather is 
dry, the nights not very cold yet, and we have not had much to do 
since we have been here. It will not be long, however, before cold 
weather sets in, and unless the men get better tents it will be hard 
on them. I don’t see how we can move if the weather changes and 
rain or snow falls. The wagon trains and artillery will sink in the 
mud, if what I hear of the roads in Va. is true. Another obstacle 
to an onward movement threatens—there is a disease, or diseases, 
spreading among the horses which renders them unserviceable— 
their hoofs become sore and loose and if not attended to the hoof 
comes off. It is said that a disease called “black tongue” is also 
prevailing among the cattle—Easton’s battery could not move on 
this account, on Tuesday when the Reserves marched. The country 
for miles around is covered with camps, but I can form no idea of 
the number of men in the army—I have heard it estimated at 
200,000. 

As to army movements we are left entirely in the dark—since 
McClellan’s departure there has no doubt been some change in the 
plan of the campaign if any plan has been adopted as yet—[the 
rest of this letter has been lost. ] 


[From Philip Welsh] Camp near Fredericksburg Va. 


Nov. 24 1862 


My dear Mother: 
As I have nothing to do to day I thought I would drop you a few 
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lines to let you know how we are getting along. We have been 
without fire for the last 3 days. Our supply train were sent on 
ahead of us for provisions but could not get back again on account 
of bad roads, so we had to pack up and go to meet them. We 
marched about 5 or 6 miles through mud almost knee deep. We 
had to stop here for over night and next morning we could not go 
on—some of the men had not one bite to eat for 1% days. Tyler 
sent several wagons to meet the train—they got up to them and 
arrived here about 2 o’clock yesterday noon. They brought enough 
along to last us until the train gets up. 

You need not be afraid of me getting sick for I have better 
health now than ever I had before. I am getting used to soldiering 
and don’t mind it now half as much as I did at first. Some of the 
boys are very tired of it (the big Mouths). They curse the Union, 
the Government and every thing else. 

When we were coming to this camp we passed an old camp 
ground where the Penna. Reserves lay last Spring, had arbors 
built all around the camp trimmed with spruce pine, at the main 
entrance they had it trimmed up in a grand style. On the top of the 
door they had P.R.C. made of small twigs of pine. I remember a 
letter I got from Wilson last Spring stating how they had it fixed 
up when McClellan reviewed them. I had no idea it was as nice as 
it is. It is a short distance from Falmouth, Va. The Rebels have 
still got possession of Fredericksburg—some say they are there in 
force, others say not, but I suppose we will all know in a few days. 
There is a large body of troops lying around here and are passing 
all the time... . 

I will have to stop and go around camp and gather up the let- 
ters. I suppose you have heard that Uncle Thomas is the P.M. of 
this Reg’t and myself his deputy—it is a very good post for hin— 
no duty to do or no knapsack to carry and gets 12$ extra besides 
his other pay. We are all well. 2 Men out of our Company were 
taken prisoners when we left Warrenton—one was George Wat- 
son—he was left behind to guard a Rebel house and was not re- 
lieved and was picked up by some Rebel Cavalry—the other one 
had straggled away from the Reg’t and was picked up too. . . - 
I wish you would send me some stamps along in your next /etter 
and a little money, an article which is very scarce here. Geo. nor I 
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have not had one cent since we left Sharpsburg. I will have to close 
my letter—I will try and write you a better one next time—Give 
my love to all—nothing more—but remain your affectionate Son 


Phil 


Write soon and give me all the news, tell Harry to send me a few 
Waverlys 
[From George Welsh] Camp near Fredericksburg Va. 

Dec. 17th 1862 
My dear Mother— 

You have no doubt been very anxious in reference to us since 
you heard of the battle of Fredericksburg. I will give you “ 
particulars of the part we took in the affair—but before I do so, I 
must state that the wounds Uncle Thomas received are painful 
though not dangerous and he will not lose the use of either hand 
or his leg—the wounds in the hands were, I think, made by a shell 
—that in the leg by a musket ball which he now has, it having been 
extracted without much pain. The wounds in the hands are most 
painful but will not deprive him of the use of fingers or hand. 

We broke up camp on Thursday last—about daylight—and 
moved toward the river. In the meantime the cannonading com- 
menced with terrific rapidity. We moved about 3 miles, I sup- 
pose, halted, and remained near the road until the next morning— 
then took up our march and arrived on the banks of the river 
where we camped for the night. On Saturday about 2 p.m. we 
crossed the river into Fredericksburg under fire of the enemy’s 
batteries. We took position several times along the streets, the 
shells of the enemy flying around without injuring any one in our 
regiment. About 3 o’cl’k we started for the battle field. About 114 
miles from Fredericksburg we were taken into a meadow on the 
right of the road and halted. While there we noticed unusual ac- 
tivity about a battery of the enemy planted on a hill about % mile 
distant—we distinctly saw an officer ride up—the cannoniers come 
out from their cover and load and train the gun—we knew it was 
intended for us. The next moment they opened fire on us—with 
shell—the rst shot striking in the 91st Reg’t, killing 3 & wounding 
mortally Maj. Todd. 
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The next struck in our company—killing Washabaugh, Mc- 
Glaughlin, and Reitzel and wounding Lightcap and Goettman. 
Several other shells fell near and wounded and killed members of 
other brigades. We were then placed under cover. We did not re- 
main there long, however—we were marched across the road be- 
hind a battery—commanded to fix bayonets and charge. Then com- 
menced a scene I cannot describe—we went in with a yell. The 
enemy’s fire though heavy and almost incessant during the day 
commenced increasing until the shots ran into each other like the 
roll of a drum almost—a perfect shower of lead whistling, whiz- 
zing into and over our ranks, men falling like leaves on every side, 
groans and shouts commingling with the roar and whistle of shell, 
the crack of musketry & whiz of bullets. We charged some say 400 
yds.—others 200—I think it was some distance between the two. 
I know we were pretty near the enemy’s works, how near I can’t 
say—some say 30 yds., others 100. It was dusk and we could only 
tell their position by the flash of their musketry. The 134th Reg’t 
in front of us faltered and then turned and fell behind us running 
through our ranks. We crouched down and poured in our fire—but 
the confusion was so great that I have no doubt some of our men 
were injured by those in the rear. We had to get back and I assure 
you we were not long in doing so. Some of my men remained on 
the field until the firing ceased preferring to lie still rather than 
run the risk of getting back under such a fire. Out of 48 men my 
company lost 17 during the day, killed & wounded. The charge 
was made at dusk— 

We got 11 of our men together, near the place we charged from. 
Each company had some men rallied—and we formed the reg’t on 
or near the ground we charged from—we were not in the charge 
more than 15 minutes and the loss in our reg’t was 100 killed, 
wounded & missing. For numbers engaged my company lost most 
severely. 

We were taken out Sunday morning about 2 o’clock and placed 
in line of battle on the field. We remained but a short time how- 
ever, then were taken into town where we lay on our arms Sunday 
& Monday. Monday night we were taken about 2 miles to the left 
and placed on picket—it rained all night. About daylight we rec’d 
hasty orders to move as quickly as possible to the river, as we were 
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in great danger of being cut to pieces. We covered the retreat of 
the Grand Army and were the last regiment to cross—one pontoon 
bridge having been already cut. Uncle Thomas was sent to the 
hospital in Washington—Tom French’s wound is slight. 

God in his loving kindness saved your boys when death was in 
almost every breath of air. How can we be grateful enough— 

Your letter of roth rec’d yesterday & I will answer Ist oppor- 
tunity. Must close as Phil takes mail off soon—Phil acted bravely 
and helped to bring the Capt? off the field. My love to all—may 
God bless & keep you all— 

Box not yet rec’d. Expect it to-morrow— 

A ffectionately 


Geo— 


[From Philip Welsh] Camp near Fredericksburg Va. 
Dec. 19 1862 
My dear Mother— 

I suppose you have heard before this time that our regiment was 
in the Battle of Fredericksburg and that Uncle Thomas was 
wounded. George wrote a letter to you yesterday giving you an 
account of the battle and of our desperate charge. So you need not 
expect much of a letter from me this time. You have no idea what 
an awful thing it is to be in a battle and what awful sights we wit- 
nessed on the battle field. I will try and give you an account of 
myself after we crossed the river. We crossed the Rappahannock 
River about 2% Saturday. We had scarcely got across until the 
shells commenced to whiz around us. We double-quicked up sev- 
eral streets and stopped there about 14 hour to put our knapsacks 
in some empty store rooms. We left there and went out toward the 
field of action. We did a great deal of dodging when the shells 
would burst near us but they commenced to come too fast for us, 
so we filed off in one of the streets and got behind the houses. 
We did not have to stay there very long until orders came for us to 
go forward. We got out on the pike and went about % of a mile 
and turned into a kind of a swamp on the right of the road. Our 
brigade was crowded up as close to each other as we possibly could 
get—we all laid down in the mud never thinking what a dan- 
gerous position we were in until we saw 4 or 5 Rebels push a can- 
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non out from behind a large earth work and fire a shell at us. It 
struck in the 91st Reg’t knocking off Major Todd’s leg and wound- 
ing several others. The next shot they sent struck in our company 
killing 3 and wounding 2. Poor Dave Washabaugh (Emma 
Washabaugh’s brother) had his head torn off. The other 2 that 
were killed was Abram Reitzel and Frank McGlaughlin. I shall 
never forget that time if I live one hundred years. It was the most 
horrible thing that ever I saw. They fired 2 or 3 rounds more, we 
had to get out of that as quick as we could. We crossed the pike to 
get out of range of the guns but in crossing the sharp shooters com- 
menced to pick our men off. Lieut. Fortescue of Co. G was shot 
through the head and was killed instantly. We then formed a 
line of battle right in front of a Rebel battery under cover of a 
small hill—we were ordered to fix bayonet—I knew then that we 
were to make a charge on the Rebel battery. The bullets and shells 
were flying around us like hail. Col. Elder rode up and down our 
line telling us to stand to our posts. Gen. Humphreys ordered all 
the officers to the front, and then the bugle sounded the charge; 
we charged about 300 or 400 yards. We passed over two lines of 
battle, which confused our men very much. First the man on my 
right fell and then the man on my left. I could see them falling 
all around—every place I looked I saw poor fellows lying around 
dead or wounded. Before we made the charge we had orders not 
to fire until order to do so, but some of the fellows commenced to 
fire—I did not know what in the world to do. There was a continu- 
ous roar of musketry and artillery. The Rebels were behind a stone 
fence, so we could see nothing but the flashing of their guns. I got 
down on my knees and loaded and fired as fast as I possibly could, 
we did not stay under their murderous fire very long but skedad- 
dled back to our starting place. I did not know that Uncle Thomas 
was hurt until George told me. I had lost sight of George and him 
both. I did not see George until I came off the field. In coming off 
the field I overtook Captain Dochler—he could scarcely get along. 
I asked him if he was shot, he told me he was. I took his arm and 
almost dragged him along. I do honestly believe some of the bul- 
lets was not more than one inch off of my face. I was expecting to 
fall every minute. Our company suffered more than any other in 
the division—we had 14 wounded in the charge, 3 killed and 1 
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wounded in the meadow, making 18 in all. After our brigade was 
formed we were marched into town and laid in the mud until about 
2 o’clock next morning when we were again marched out on the 
field—we stayed there until about daylight and again went to 
town. We laid in a graveyard two days under their fire. The shells 
were flying over us all the time, but did no damage except a piece 
of one went into a knapsack which I had my feet against. On Mon- 
day night, after we had gone to bed we got orders to get up as 
quietly as we could and get into line. We were marched down to 
the edge of town to plant a battery. After we were through we 
went on picket about 24% miles to the left—we stayed there all 
night in the rain. Next morning one of Tyler’s Aids came out as 
fast as his horse could go, and told us to run for our lives—he said 
if we did not get out of that we would be cut to pieces in less than 5 
Minutes. I was so sick I could scarcely get along but with hard 
scratching I managed to get along with the rest. We double quicked 
all the way until we got to the Pontoon Bridge. I was almost dead. 
I had made up my mind that if the Rebs would come on us I would 
not run another step. Our regiment was the last one to cross over 
the river—it covered the retreat of the whole army. Early in the 
morning one of our drummers asked Gen. Tyler where the 126th 
was—he said they were lost that nobody knew where they were. I 
will have to stop writing for my fingers are so cold I can scarcely 
hold the pencil. I commenced this letter on the 19th and to day is 
the 21st—it is very cold here. I will try and write another letter in 
a few days if the weather gets warmer—we are all well here at 
present—Uncle John will get his discharge in a few days. George 
got a letter from Pap the other day. We never got that money that 
was sent to us. Give my love to all and write soon 


Your affectionate Son 
Phil 


[From George Welsh] Camp near Falmouth Va. 
25th Jan. 63. 


My dear Sister— 

Your letters of the 18th and Harry’s of the 16th inst were re- 
ceived yesterday noon—after our return to this our old camp. 

I wrote Pap two letters announcing that we expected to attempt 
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the crossing of the Rappahannock—Orders to march were rec'd 
on Saturday afternoon but they were countermanded that evening 
—the time being changed to Monday at noon. Another postpone- 
ment till Tuesday noon at which time we were in readiness to 
move. The address of Gen’! Burnside was then read and three 
cheers were proposed—but they were very faintly given. The 
address stated that we would soon meet the enemy, that his recent 
reverses in Tennessee and North Carolina had weakened the army 
of the Rappahannock and the auspicious moment had arrived to 
strike a crushing blow and restore the government. We marched 
about 2% o’clock & bivouacked about 2 miles from camp. The 
weather was very cold—during the night the weather moderated 
and commenced raining. We started about 8 in the morning and 
made about 4 miles till noon when we halted for the day the rain 
still falling pretty steadily. On Thursday, the whole division was 
put to making corduroy road, the roads having become almost im- 
passable—wagon trains, pontoon trains and artillery all stuck in 
the mud. You may well imagine what the roads were like when I 
inform you that army wagons required 12, 14 and some as high as 
16 mules and horses to move them from their mirey beds—in 
many cases they had to be unloaded, and several barrels of whiskey 
falling into the hands of the soldiers produced the usual effects of 
indulgence in the ardent. Such a scene I do not wish to witness 
again. Friday was spent in completing roads and on Saturday morn- 
ing we turned our faces back to camp—where we arrived about 
noon. Truly “Man proposes but God disposes.” It is the impres- 
sion in camp that no movement will be made soon. It is said that 
winter is now only fairly setting in and that from this time till the 
latter part of April there is rain every few days, which renders the 
movements of a large body of troops impossible. The weather is 
still unsettled. 

You are much mistaken in thinking that we suffer greatly from 
cold. On the march we do not get along as well in bad weather as 
we do in camp. The boys exercise much ingenuity in fixing up their 
quarters—using expedients that you home folks would scarcely 
dream of. The weather here is not so cold as at home, but we have 
more mist & fog which renders it unpleasant and unhealthy. 

The first information I rec’d of Uncle Thomas’ death came 
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from Harry Stoner whose letter I rec’d just before our march—I 
was much surprised and pained at the news. Like you I had heard 
he was improving and that there were no doubts of his recovery. 
Poor fellow, when he died I lost a true friend. And Aunt Nancy 
& the family! my heart bleeds for them—I will collect the money 
due Uncle Thomas for his services as post-master and forward it 
soon. .« « « 

How mysterious are the workings of Providence to our blinded 
vision! When the scales drop from our eyes God grant that we may 
find that it is all right with us—and that all is for the best. Sis, if I 
were a Christian and sure of heaven I think I would be perfectly 
contented and satisfied with whatever might befall me. . . . 

Johnathan Harbaugh paid me a visit this morning and left a 
few moments ago. He looks well and I think is much improved 
in manners and morals. He was in the fight at Fredericksburg and 
came safely out of it, he is tired of the service and will not re- 
enlist—at least not under the present state of affairs. He says the 
regulars both officers and men are discouraged. . . . 

It is rumored in camp that Burnside has resigned and Hooker 
been appointed Commander in Chief. 

But I must close as I have given all the news and am not very 
well, nor have I been for the last 10 days—Phil and George Pil- 
kington are well—Phil rec’d Muz’s letter last evening—and 
promises to answer soon. Write soon and often—Phil joins in 
love to all— 

Affectionately your Bro. 


Geo— 




















NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
A REALISTIC SCIENCE OF SOCIETY 


Tue Science oF Society, 6y WittiamM GRAHAM SUMNER and ALBERT GaLLo- 
way KELLER, v/s. ii-iv, Yale University Press. 

A PRELIMINARY description and appraisal of this impressive work 
was printed in these pages a year ago, when only the first volume 
had been published. Criticism was not attempted. The completed 
series abundantly fulfils the promise of volume 1. It is a product 
of prodigious labor, conscientious scholarship, and hard-head 
thinking. In comprehensiveness and mass of assembled material, 
the only work in the same class is Spencer’s system. 

The second volume of the Sumner-Keller treatise is wholly 
taken up with the institutions of religion viewed as organs of 
societal self-maintenance. The third volume is given to the insti- 
tutions (Marriage and the Family) of societal self-perpetuation; 
there is a Part on Self-Gratification (pleasure, ostentation, and 
prestige) and a Part on Generalities—a meagre body of cautious 
generalizations. The fourth volume is a case book with bibliog- 
raphy and index. Skimmers and careless readers will probably 
carry away the notion that Sumner and Keller conceive of soci- 
ology as a bundle of sciences—economics, political science, com- 
parative religion. No assumption could be more untrue to fact. The 
elemental manifestations and the origins only of industrial, politi- 
cal, and religious mass-activities receive attention in “The Science 
of Society.” The complicated economic interests and activities of 
modern society are left to economics, the description and theory 
of the full-fledged state to political science, and the study of the 
great organized religions to comparative religion. 

The case book is unique among case books in social science. It 
offers the student 1190 pages of 500 or more words to the page 
of the data (most of it collected and arranged by Professor Sum- 
ner) from which the propositions of the three volumes of text are 
inductions. The statement of a case is no otiose borrowing of a few 
pages or a chapter from one suggestive author, as is the way o! 
case compilation in too many familiar books. It is an assembling 
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and organizing of informing observations from a dozen, or a 
score, or a hundred well-attested sources, in one exhibit. There are 
449 exhibits, or cases, each a remarkable account of an important 
societal phenomenon. Unfortunately, it is not easy to find the one 
that may at the moment be wanted. There is no table of contents 
of them nor any list, beyond an identification by asterisks with 
sections of text, named in the general table of contents of the three 
antecedent volumes. 

Discussion of the detailed expositions and findings of these vol- 
umes would belong to an extended review. But in the interest of 
a science of society in its larger aspects, I think that I should indi- 
cate how Sumner and Keller conceive of society and how they try 
to explain it, and should then examine their basic propositions suffi- 
ciently to interest students of sociology in questions of validity. 
| have no other reason for venturing upon criticism. 

“The Science of Society” may be described as an account of the 
procedures and devices whereby men assembled in masses, groups, 
clusters, maintain and perpetuate themselves. Men are viewed as 
essentially alike, and all as of necessity attempting to make adjust- 
ment to their surroundings. Environment is multiform, but the 
feature determinative of the forms of human society is earth sur- 
face, or land. How much land there is to how many men is the 
fundamental consideration. Adjustment between men and land 
involves a struggle between men. This is the familiar struggle for 
existence or competition of life. Out of “blocks of custom” issue 
all human institutions. These are society’s adjustments to its life 
conditions. What then is society? One must not fail, we are told, 
to disengage this term “from its tangle of meanings and confine 
it toa single sense.” “A group of human beings living in a co-op- 
erative effort to win subsistence and to perpetuate the species: such 
is the conception here offered of human society.” We have but to 
omit the word “human” from this definition “to have a definition 
of any non-human society: for instance, a swarm of bees.” 

The nature of society and its origin are not explained, our 
authors tell us, by the dictum that man is “a social animal,” is 
“gregarious,” or has a “herd instinct.” These phrases, they re- 
mark, say only that “man is social because he is social.” No ex- 
planation in place of them is offered. “Association,” too, is left 
unanalyzed and unaccounted for. The nearest approach we find in 
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the four volumes to an attempt to say how society is caused is in 
these sentences on page 21 of volume 1: “Hunger, love, vanity, 
and fear have operated with great power on all peoples. We call 
them the socializing forces because, being the stimuli that drove 
men into society and held them there, they may be said to have 
socialized mankind. But for the action of these forces there could 
have been no society at all.” 

In the present state of our knowledge of society and of our 
theorizing about it, criticism of the foregoing propositions or of 
any of them may wisely stop short of challenge and limit itself to 
questionings or to suggestion of alternative views. I shall under- 
take to keep within these bounds. 

My first question then is, do we actually know so little about 
the antecedents, the causation, and the essential nature of associa- 
tion, of society, of co-operation, that we would better not try to 
bring any discussion of them into a science of society? Before we 
assent to such conclusion, we may at least look at certain facts that 
seem to be fairly obvious and certain. It is all very well to say 
that men are essentially alike, if we are interested only in their 
reactions to hunger, sex, vanity, and fear. But even in these appe- 
tites and emotions they differ, with practical consequences of dif- 
ference, in respect of strength or degree. There are men, for ex- 
ample, who are craven before real or imaginary perils which other 
men only laugh at. There are also differences of interest, and these 
multiply as we ascend the scale of mentality, not to mention range 
of experience. Consider, then, reactions to definite situations, re- 
gional and circumstantial. There are regions to which some men 
resort, finding them attractive and suitable. Other men avoid 
them, repelled by altitude perhaps, or by climate, or by the kinds 
of food to be obtained. There are circumstances which some men 
adjust themselves to comfortably, other men with difficulty or not 
at all. In the long run, a sorting out process leaves in any given 
regional situation a considerable number of men that are alike in 
so many respects, and in those respects so much alike, that in any 
new situation or circumstance which may arise they more often 
than not assume a like attitude towards it and behave in like ways 
in reaction to it. Often these similar doings quite without fore- 
thought supplement and reinforce one another, so that a desirable 
result neither planned nor foreseen is arrived at. All this sequence 
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may occur among animals of like kind as among men. Have we not 
here the causation and beginnings of co-operation? If so, the fac- 
tors and their synthesis are reasonably plain. They are, namely, 
one, a situation, regional or circumstantial, to which many indi- 
viduals simultaneously or within a relatively short time react; two, 
a likeness so great and so manifold among individuals that they 
tend to react, or behave, in like ways, situation or stimulus being 
the same; three, a similarity in efforts called out by a common or 
distributed stimulation inciting all participants, which so reinforce 
and supplement one another, although without foresight, that a 
beneficial end is attained. 

My second question is, are all co-operative groups societies? In 
particular, are animal swarms and herds societies? The answer 
turns, of course, upon the propriety of so calling them. The Latin 
societas did not mean what Sumner and Keller mean by “society.” 
It certainly did not mean a swarm of bees. It meant one of those 
associations to which these authors would not extend the term 
“society.” This is perhaps not important, but something goes with 
the history of the word “society” and of the word “social”? which 
is significant, and not to be overlooked. Gregarious animals are so 
far alike that in a common situation they are capable of a consid- 
erable amount of mutual aid. They recognize their own kind, but 
presumably do not know that they do, and, in any case, they can- 
not talk about their differences and resemblances. Human beings 
are keenly aware of human kinds, those like self and those not 
like self, and often they experience strong emotional reactions of 
preference or of prejudice. Above all they talk, and those who 
prefer one another to the general run of fellow men and like to 
talk with one another, are comrades or companions. They are 
soci. They are associates. Would it not be more fitting then, to 
discriminate “association” and “society” from animal consorting, 
and to insist that true association and true society appear only 
with human life? Whether we so use words or not, the immense 
difference of the one state of facts from the other state of facts 
cannot be ignored. And in view of this difference, are we not 
driven to say that the original and always the chief socializing 
force or agency is none of the appetites and emotions called social- 
izing forces by Sumner and Keller, but salk? 

This conception of society gives new clarity and meaning, I 
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venture to think, to the sound contention of our authors and of 
many writers before them, that society is natural, “in the sense 
of being spontaneous, unconscious, and automatic,” and “not, in 
its origin, artificial or designedly disciplinary.” It is spontaneous 
because it begins in a preference of like for like, as Empedocles, 
Aristotle, and the writer of Ecclesiasticus told us long ago (and 
Spinoza later), and in conversation, as Bentham said in his dis- 
crimination of natural society from political. Talk, and the con- 
geniality of the like-minded, are the warp and woof of natural 
society. 

Again, this conception of society gives point to the impressive 
demonstration in “The Science of Society” that social evolution 
has proceeded from a primitive “atomism” of human distribution 
to the assembling of dense aggregations, furiously busy in mass 
co-operation. These aggregations work for self-maintenance and 
self-perpetuation. But is that all? If I were faultfinding, my 
chief indictment of the noble work I am reviewing would be that 
it may leave on the reader an impression that self-maintenance and 
self-perpetuation are substantially all. There is no systematic pres- 
entation of the question whether, through a functioning of society, 
the human being himself, besides surviving and reproducing, is 
metamorphosed and improved. I should wish to contend that the 
supreme function of society is to transform the fear-haunted, 
atomistic creature of primitive days into an adequate, responsible, 
and socialized individual, a different being altogether from the 
essentially atomistic egoist of “individualism.” 

In conclusion, let me say once more that these questions and 
suggestions are presented not in disparagement, but solely in the 
interest of an attempt, which I believe to be promising and worth 
while, to make sociology a true and realistic “science of society.” 


FRANKLIN H. Grppinos 


CARLYLE 


CarRLYLE To “THE Frencu Revo.ution”; CARLYLE oN CROMWELL AND 
Orners; CarLYLe aT Hs ZENITH; by D, A. Witson, E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Wuat a pity that Carlyle could not have lived, in the possession 
of his faculties, until now. How he would have revelled in the 
“break-down” or “break-up” of democracy; in Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago, in Stephenson and Jackson and the Klan in Indiana; 
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in the new dictatorships, from city managers to Mussolini. How 
he would have loved to pay his respects to the Soviets. “Alas, on 
this side of the Atlantic and on that, Democracy, we apprehend, is 
forever impossible. . . . It is the everlasting privilege of the 
foolish to be governed by the wise; to be guided in the right path 
by those who know it better than they. This is the first ‘right of 
man’; compared with which all other rights are as nothing.” Thus 
the rhapsodist of Great Men; the hater of Gigs and of Respecta- 
bility; the despiser of Shams and Impostures; the denouncer of 
Falsehood; above all, the prophet of the “great Empire of Si- 
lence” and its inhabitants, the “noble, silent men,” the “strong, 
silent men, silently thinking, silently working,” who are “the 
salt of the earth.” “A country which has none or few of these is 
ina bad way.” And, not being able, presumably, to think of any- 
thing to say for themselves, or being too modest to say it, their 
panegyrist, the prophet of Silence preaches Silence in some twenty 
large volumes. “Publicity” in his day was a small and feeble 
thing, yet how he denounced it—and what a wonderful time he 
would have had now that the Frankenstein creature has so grown! 

There is something curiously romantic about Carlyle, which 
moved his own generation and now moves his biographers. It is 
the same quality which makes Dr. Johnson so attractive. It is the 
great adventure of the mind. It is the coming to London—or any 
great city—of a youth unknown, impoverished, and not even in 
the best of health; armed, like the French Directory, with “an 
old table, a sheet of paper and an ink-bottle”—together with some 
pens; with brains and courage and ambition and industry and a 
gift of tongues; and so conquering a part of the world. It is the 
immortal epic of letters, which takes young men from college to 
a reporter’s “job,” which holds before them nowadays the lofty 
hope of some day writing a “best-seller”—and breaks most of 
them on the wheel of that daily press which Carlyle so despised. 
It has its parallel in commerce, or “business,” as in every other 
realm of human activity; but it has a peculiar fascination in the 
world of letters, and Carlyle is one of its great heroes. 

So now, forty-five years after his death, we seem to be having a 
little “revival” of Thomas Carlyle. Mr. Wilson’s monumental 
life—which proposes that present-day standard of extreme great- 
ness, a six-volume biography—is one proof; and if another were 
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needed, the voluble apostle of silence has achieved the last tribute 
to greatness, beyond which reputation can nowadays no further 
go—a “Carlyle House Memorial Trust.” 

Moreover, he has not merely a six-volume biography; he has a 
biography so imbued with his own peculiar temper that it has 
seemed necessary to devise a special Carlylean form for the very 
make-up of the book itself. Chapters, or divisions, often no more 
than a page, with headings “Indian Meal or Maize,” “Delightful 
Divines,” “A Use for Latin and Greek,” “A Speech at Dinner and 
a Midnight Drive,” warn us how deep and vital are the most 
minute incidents of a profoundly significant life such as this. And 
if we are prepared to admit this premise as the price of admission 
to worship at the shrine, if we acknowledge that here is what 
Carlyle would have called an “authentic” revelation, if we ac- 
knowledge him to be all his biographer paints him, the slightest 
scrap of information has its weight and value, and nothing could 
ever be too much. 

Can we-so admit? On that opinion, as in the case of all such 
men as Thomas Carlyle, men must inevitably divide. The world 
has moved in fifty years. Among other things, it has learned some- 
thing of the elements of that subject we call economics; it has 
begun to dabble in mass production of opinions as well as auto- 
mobiles (how Carlyle would have loved automobiles! ); and it 
has gone in for curves and statistics and all such soulful phe- 
nomena of “new history.” In the light of more knowledge and 
perhaps more understanding of the ways of the “mass-heart” of 
humanity, together with other and more mundane things, Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution” reads oddly enough to-day. Its rhe- 
torical fireworks are as brilliant as ever; but when we look at it as 
an explanation of that enormously involved and complex phe- 
nomenon, as to why it happened, and how—wie es eigentlich gewe- 
sen ist—to drop into Carlyle’s favorite language; as a discovery 
of the secret of its riddle in what men did rather than, as Carlyle 
was apt to do, in what they said; as an unravelling of it by reason 
rather than by the emotions which it raised in the breasts of its 
agents, and in that of their chronicler; in all this we see how far 
we have diverged from Carlylean history. 

Much the same may now be said of “Frederick the Great.” It 
is not probable that serious scholars would now seek in that bulky 
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and impressive work the real history of the Prussian-Carlylean 
hero. They might read it, as they would “The French Revolu- 
tion,” for the author’s “point of view”—for everything nowadays 
seems to have come down to a phrase which this apostle of verity 
and immutable truth would doubtless have despised. They might 
read it for entertainment, or for its emotional stimulus, or what- 
ever other reason; but not for “history” as that word is now un- 
derstood. Nor would they take his version even of Oliver Crom- 
well too seriously. He did, indeed, collect the letters and speeches 
of that hero—which had virtually all been published before; he 
did indeed, breathe into them the breath of life (of Carlyle’s if 
not, perhaps, of Cromwell’s) ; he did infuse the whole with some- 
thing of his own tempestuous spirit; he did call the whole world’s 
attention to the phenomenon. He did revive the reputation of 
Oliver Cromwell and he made his own; and his book, properly 
edited and corrected, will no doubt stand as the chief work on its 
subject. 

Do not these works entitle him to the rank of a great historian? 
Was he not, with all his faults, in a far higher sense than any 
“Dryasdust” the true disciple of Clio? Surely to this generation, 
afflicted as it is with biographies which reveal to us the inmost 
thoughts of a variety of individuals on every conceivable occasion 
of their lives and which push historical imagination to the last and 
uttermost limit of human credulity, surely to this generation Car- 
lyle ought, if ever, to be a prophet. And more: a man who could 
describe Rogers as “a half-frozen sardonic Whig-Gentleman; no 
hair at all, but one of the whitest bare scalps; blue eyes, shrewd, 
sad and cruel; toothless horseshoe mouth drawn up to the very 
nose; slow-croaking, sarcastic insight, perfect breeding”; who 
could refer to one of his chief Cromwell sources as “my reverend 
imbecile friend”; who could make Robespierre forever immortal 
as “the sea-green”; surely such a man ought in this age to have 
consideration. 

Yet for this something still Carlyle lacks. Prophet and rhetori- 
cian, intense in personality, with a “message” which he voiced 
mightily, he still believed in “right” and “wrong,” in the im- 
mutable laws of nature, both human and material; he spoke of 
the eternities and immensities; he was not dazzled by wealth nor 
drugged by industrialism and its triumphs; he seems to have be- 
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lieved in God; he had standards of conduct; he disbelieved in 
crowds; and, above all, he worshipped not the common but the un- 
common man. So what can he expect, now that the world has 
changed? I logical, passionate, honest, downright, equally opposed 
to aristocracy and democracy, how would he have welcomed 
Mussolini—and Lenin! He was a prophet, but of what age? And 
how would he consort with Mr. Wells; with socialism and the 
communists; with the new art, or even the new letters—and in 
what language? 

None the less, prophet of this or any other age, we must be 
grateful to Mr. Wilson for this biography of his hero. Seldom if 
ever outside the pages of Boswell and Lockhart have we had such 
a study of a man as he is giving us of Carlyle. It is enormously 
long, and inconceivably minute; but it is not dull. It is curiously 
arranged, and it has its oddities; but neither the arrangement nor 
the oddities are displeasing. It is hero-worship; but it is not op- 
pressive. And, taken all in all, whatever we may think of Carlyle, 
however we may differ from his biographer, we are indebted to 
him, for he has drawn the portrait of a man. 


WIsur C. Appotr 


TEN YEARS AFTER 
Reputations Ten Years AFTer, 4y B. H. Lippevy Hart, Little, Brown © 
Co. 
Tue American REINFORCEMENT IN THE Wortp War, dy Tuomas G. 


FrotruincHaM, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
A. E. F., 6y Hunter Liccett, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


WHEN von Boehn’s Seventh Army, on the fifteenth day of July, 
1918, broke over the Marne at Jaulgonne, aiming to pinch off the 
Montagne de Reims, it drove so deeply into the French 111 and v 
Corps that Pétain, alarmed, began to doubt the sufficiency of his 
own defensive measures. At 10.00 a.M. he telephoned to Fayolle: 
“The Boches have made a pocket south of the Marne. Suspend 
the Mangin operation so that I may use your reserves on the 
southern front. In particular, the artillery of the American 2nd 
Division must be returned to that unit.” 

Foch that morning was on his way to borrow four British D- 
visions from Haig. He learned of Pétain’s order as he stopped at 
Fayolle’s headquarters en route. At 12.25 P.M., with the fate of 
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France in the balance, he overruled Pétain with a message tele- 
phoned by Weygand to French G. H. Q.: “Let it be well under- 
stood that, short of a change in the situation, in which case you 
will kindly notify me, there can be no question in any way of re- 
tarding, much less of stopping, the Mangin preparations.” De- 
ferring loyally to the will of the man whom he himself had res- 
cued from retirement, the French Commander in Chief ordered 
the Tenth Army’s concentrations resumed. The infantry of the 
American 2nd Division was hurried in the trace of its artillery bri- 
gade, and when, at half past ten o’clock three days later, Mangin’s 
guns from the crest of the Mont de Paris had the railway centre 
of Soissons under their fire, the peak of the load in the World 
War, as General Liggett points out, was topped. 

Now, there is a moral to adorn this tale. Not only does it give 
the key to several prevalent misjudgments in explaining how it 
was that the wheatfields of Soissons, rather than the vineyards of 
Epernay, are hallowed to-day in American memory, but it also 
serves as a gauge with which to calibrate some recent biographical 
essays. 

In his “Reputations Ten Years After,” Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart chooses merely to mention this epoch-making incident. 
“Mangin,” he writes, “has related how Foch, hearing that Pétain 
had countermanded the attack, promptly exerted himself to have 
the order cancelled.” Now, to delineate Foch’s calibre as one exert- 
ing himself to have an order cancelled is a stroke of ludicrous dis- 
tortion. Nor did Mangin so describe the episode. His account reads 
as follows: “On the 15th, at 9 o’clock, the important movements 
of concentration that had been proceeding for two days and which 
were prescribed for the days following were interrupted by an 
order of the French commander in chief on account of the German 
offensive that had just taken place on the front of Gouraud’s 
Fourth Army. General Foch, stopping at the headquarters of the 
Army Group, learned of this counter-order and annulled it.” 

Again the picture is drawn with unsteady hand when, discussing 
Foch’s appointment to the supreme command, Captain Liddell 
Hart tells us, in the essay on Foch, that it was Milner who, at 
Doullens on March 26, proposed Foch to co-ordinate the action of 
the Allied armies and Haig who suggested enlarging this au- 
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thority. In his sketch of Haig he again credits the British com- 
mander with this proposal. Doubtless so, yet at Beauvais, on April 
3, with Lloyd George and Pershing present, the transcribed min- 
utes of that meeting show that alone of all that gathering Haig 
voiced objection to such extension of Foch’s powers. Lloyd George 
rebuffed Haig, then asked Pershing’s views. Upon the American 
commander’s warm espousal of the plan, Foch’s appointment was 
made. 

One more instance at random from this series of ten portraits 
will suffice to illustrate how immaturities can lurk beneath a flair 
for a phrase. Of “Black Jack” Pershing, whom Captain Liddell 
Hart concedes to be “100% American,” this promulgator of me- 
chanicalization as the only future armament makes this pronounce- 
ment: “Inspired by the right idea, but based upon false premises, 
Pershing established the cult of the rifle in the new American 
army. And believing that it was possible to break through the 
trench front, given troops full of the aggressive spirit, he trained 
his men for open warfare and attack with all the fervor which the 
French had shown in 1914. . . . It was fortunate for Pershing 
that he had to face the Germans of 1918, not of 1914. If his 
policy was based on a balanced appreciation of this difference he 
could claim to be justified by the result, yet fate had an ironical 
last word, for he thereby thwarted the aim of his own policy of 
striking the decisive blow, in 1919, with an American army of his 
own creation taking the major share in the overthrow of the 
enemy.” The imputation in this dictum that personal ambition 
dictated the Pershing policy stands as emphatically refuted by 
General Pershing’s present honored and disinterested retirement 
as the acknowledged success of his Argonne offensive over the 
most difficult terrain in the entire theatre of the Western front 
proved the wisdom of his method and conduct of war. 

It is refreshing, after such doctrinary preconceptions, to pass on 
to Captain Frothingham’s “The American Reinforcement in the 
World War,” a frank and informative compilation from many 
documents and reports on the administrative side of the war pe- 
riod, with a foreword by Newton D. Baker, which is itself a pun- 
gent lesson for pacifists, and then to General Liggett’s sane and 
authoritative commentary, “A. E. F.” 
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To attempt to encompass in one volume the story of our stu- 
pendous overseas undertaking seems like an impossible task, yet 
General Liggett accomplishes it with a book that will regale the 
most exacting of veterans. This work resembles an exploited 
cigarette, it satisfies. Begun as a personal narrative, it has grown 
into the complete account of our expeditionary forces, their begin- 
nings, leaders, battle accomplishments and their return, written by 
the commander of the American First Army, who is at the same 
time without a peer as a military student and strategist. The 
memory of many a legionnaire will be re-kindled by the anecdote 
and reminiscence which fill its pages, while the reader charges up 
to the collaboration of authorship occasional minor errors that 
should be corrected in future editions of so authoritative a work. 
Since the General could not have made such a mistake, it must be 
the collaborator, Wesley W. Stout, of the “Saturday Evening 
Post,” who is culpable in confusing, for example, army with army 
corps. Army folk, who know it so well, will recognize the hand 
that has penned the book’s outstanding excellences. Among these 
are shrewd estimates, just criticisms and, above all, a broad gen- 
erosity of understanding towards allies and opponents that is 
typical of this truly great American soldier. 

Not only does General Liggett pay tribute to Mr. Baker for 
having put American troops exclusively in the hands of trained 
leaders, to General Pershing for having withstood the guile of a 
British prime minister and the indomitable will of a French pre- 
mier, but he warmly endorses Marshal Foch for his decision to 
break off the St. Mihiel operation as planned instead of letting the 
American forces continue on to Metz. 

It is the fashion just now to discount all military opinion, but 
for the benefit of those who extol their patriotism with a sheet, 
here, as a final word, is Americanism of the truest ring: 


War provokes more muddled thinking than any other human activity I 
know of. Like our school histories that have always exaggerated our own 
prowess and ignored or misrepresented the enemy’s achievements, the pa- 
triot has a way of remembering what is heroic and noble of wars and 
soldiers. It is the habit of the pacifist, contrarily, to deny any saving virtue 
to either. As a professional soldier I occupy the middle ground of realism. 
Ihave a normal human hatred of war, but I know that it can be just and 
inevitable and that it never can be avoided by pretending not to see it. I 
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have spent my life with soldiers, like them, understand them and am not 
happy away from them; but I see them, officers and men, as human be- 
ings, not archangels with flaming swords. I am under no patriotic illusion 
that one good American can whip any ten foreigners. I know, on the con- 
trary, that one well-trained, well-led foreigner is much more likely to 
whip ten good but untrained Americans. I know the glorious deeds of 
American arms; I know, also, although I did not learn it in my school 
histories, that an untrained American army of 5,400 men ran away at 
Bladensburg, in 1814, from 1,500 British regulars with a loss of only 
eight killed and eleven wounded, and did not stop until they were 15 
miles the other side of Washington, which they were supposed to defend, 


RoypDEN WILLIAMSON 


NAVIES IN THE GREAT WAR 


Tue Nava. History oF THE Wortp War: THE UNITED STATEs IN THE 
War, 4y Tuomas G. Froruincuam, Harvard University Press. 
BatTTLesuiPs in Action, dy H. W. Witson, 2 vols., Little, Brown & Co. 


Captain FROTHINGHAM’s book is the third and presumably the 
last volume of his naval history. It is the best popular account of 
the American participation in the sea operations of the Great War. 
The author brings out the readiness of the American navy as the 
war-clouds gathered, and shows how our entrance into the struggle 
came at a most critical moment of the German submarine cam- 
paign, at a time when the Allied leaders were full of foreboding. 
But the actual crisis of the war came a few months later, when the 
collapse of Russia permitted the Central powers to concentrate all 
their forces on the Western front and establish a military superi- 
ority that would have spelled victory for them, had not the United 
States furnished the much-needed military reinforcements. By 
taking over the patrol of distant waters, sharing in the convoying 
of supply vessels, laying great ocean barrages, and assisting in the 
transport of General Pershing’s army, it contributed in bringing to 
a spectacular and splendid conclusion the great struggle that the 
Allies had maintained for three years. As a prominent American 
naval officer has pertinently remarked, the efforts which the 
United States made in 1917 and 1918 “were stupendous; they 
were splendid; they were successful.” But in all fairness it must 
be recognized that our effort was only a part of the joint effort 
and, spectacular and splendid as it was, we were singularly fortu- 
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nate, in so far as we ourselves were concerned, in having the brunt 
of the action taken by other people. It is therefore important that 
the future strategist should not draw from our late efforts too 
glowing a picture of what we might expect to do at a future time. 
The very best lesson which we can take to heart is to remember 
that it was determination that won the war, determination which 
for three long years stood the “most gruelling test which can ever 
be placed upon the shoulders of man.” 

In “Battleships in Action,” the author favors us with a new and 
up-to-date edition of his two previous works, “Ironclads in Ac- 
tion” and “The Downfall of Spain,” which for the last twenty 
years have been accepted as the standard analyses of modern naval 
fighting tactics. The first volume of the present work covers the 
period before the outbreak of the Great War, the chapters which 
formed part of Mr. Wilson’s previous books being not only com- 
pletely rewritten but re-examined critically in the light of fresh 
evidence. The introduction, development, and perfection of new 
engines of war, and the bitter and continuous battle between gun 
and armor are treated in the most interesting manner throughout 
the two volumes. But more instructive still are Mr. Wilson’s com- 
ments on the lessons of history as regards the need for a carefully 
organized staff, studying not gunnery or machinery or fleet tactics 
alone, but the science of war in all its bearings, as an active living 
and, above all, as a growing science. This point was vividly 
brought out by the American Civil War half a century previously, 
and that its importance was sufficiently appreciated in our naval 
service is shown by the fact that in 1898 we had a Board of 
Strategy and in 1914 a General Board and a Chief of Operations. 
Even Admiral Sims had his planning-section at his naval head- 
quarters in London during the Great War. But strangely enough, 
no such authoritative advisory body existed at the British Admi- 
ralty in 1914, and this deficiency, according to Mr. Wilson, was 
responsible for much indecision and many delays, while the naval 
war leaders in London groped for something new and better to 
replace the broken-down peace organization. Tragic evidences of 
this are to be found in the manner in which Cradock was sent to 
certain defeat at Coronel, in the muddled management of the 
Dardanelles operations, and the vacillation and waste of precious 
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time spent on Lord Fisher’s pet scheme of opening the Baltic as 
well as in incidents of lesser importance like the torpedoing, in 
less than an hour, of the British cruisers Aboukir, Cressy, and 
Hogue, which “faulty dispositions, defective tactics, and grave 
staff blunders,” as Mr. Wilson says, left at the mercy of enemy 
submarines, the potentialities of which were singularly unappre- 
ciated at the time, in spite of many warnings. 

As was to be expected, the author devotes much space to Jut- 
land, the greatest sea battle of all history. While expressing his 
admiration for the dash and bravery of the British battle cruisers 
under Beatty, he shows how the superior seamanship of the Ger- 
man commander-in-chief extricated the High Sea Fleet from 
what should have been complete destruction by the execution of 2 
manoeuvre, the audacious “swing-round” of all ships engaged, 
which British naval tacticians had declared too hazardous to at- 
tempt. Twice in the course of the battle, Jellicoe had an opportu- 
nity of inflicting a “stunning blow” on his opponent, but on neither 
occasion was the British scheme of tactics equal to the situation. 

The Great War was the first conflict fought “in three dimen- 
sions”: on, above, and under the surface of the water. Its lessons 
were many, but in general it is admitted that, unexpected and as- 
tounding as were certain technical developments, the war saw the 
logical unfolding of the elements already in existence, and the 
confirmation of the classic formula still held by most naval ex- 
perts, that “the battleship is the backbone of the fleet.” 


Rosert W. NEESER 


THE LEGENDARY LAWRENCE 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE, 4y RoBEeRT Graves, Dowhleds4, 
Doran & Co. 


Mr. Graves’s book is good but exasperating—due both to its sub- 
ject and to its writer—yet is probably the fullest account of Law- 
rence’s great adventure and achievement which those of us who 
cannot get at “The Seven Pillars” itself can look for. It is based 
on a free use of “The Seven Pillars,” going behind the later 
abridgment, “Revolt in the Desert,” which begins at Jidda and 
ends at Damascus; on many of Lawrence’s unpublished letters, 
perhaps the best new things in the whole book; on a multitude of 
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reminiscences and anecdotes recorded and collected by Mr. Graves 
himself. Much of the last material is in very dubious taste, adding 
little or nothing to the picture of Lawrence and his work. There is 
especially one brutal anecdote (p. 353) about Lord Curzon, the 
contributor of which “wishes,” most understandably, “to remain 
anonymous” and which would be disgraceful in a yellow journal. 

The first forty-two pages are an impressionistic biography and 
analysis of Lawrence as Mr. Graves saw and sees him. The upshot 
is that Lawrence goes in the class “imp,” an impudent and exas- 
perating imp at that. He is represented as fairly asking for trouble 
from everybody. Mr. Graves is a worshipper, but he is also a fa- 
cile writer of the modern school and lets himself go in a “charac- 
ter” as Strachey does. It may be conjectured that Lawrence had his 
own amusement in letting himself go to Mr. Graves, but how he 
will like the result may be questioned. The next thirty pages are 
introductory to the Arabian adventure and are largely exposition 
of the Near East by Mr. Graves for the uninstructed Westerner. 
Mr. Graves is plainly not an Orientalist (although he is now pro- 
fessor of English literature in the Egyptian University at Cairo), 
and when he cannot lean upon Lawrence he breaks badly. Then 
comes the story of the great adventure—based on “The Seven 
Pillars” and letters—a story the meaning and veracity of which 
will come home to every Arabist who really knows the desert and 
its life. Here the imp vanishes; it is a man doing work which he 
sees and understands, and work which, a Quaker would say, was 
laid upon him to do. The rest of the book, is (1) politics and (2) 
“Shaw.” The politics part covers the long chaos in Arab affairs 
until in March, 1921, Winston Churchill “took over” and saved 
and kept what promises could be saved and kept with a “solution” 
which, Lawrence confesses, “exceeded my one-time hopes.” Then 
the imp got the upper hand and Lawrence did his best to vanish, 
first as “Ross” and next as “Shaw”; the latter is now his legal 
name. What all the vanishing meant, if not sheer impishness, is 
hard to conjecture. But nothing should be permitted to obscure 
the greatness and reality of Lawrence’s achievement, not even Mr. 
Graves’s editorial and biographical labors. 


D. B. MacponaLp 
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PROSPERITY AND THE BUSINESS CYCLE 


AMERICAN Prosperity, 6y Pau M. Mazur, Viking Press. 
Tue Roan To PLenty, dy W. T. Foster and Wapviti Carcuines, Houghton 
Mifllin Co. 

Boru of these readable and suggestive books emphasize the rile 
of the consumer or buyer in explaining prosperity. Mr. Mazur is 
primarily interested in ascertaining why we have had so much pros- 
perity, and finds the distinctive answer in high-pressure salesman- 
ship. In analyzing the causes of prosperity, he gives full recogni- 
tion to the many familiar factors which have combined to keep us 
prosperous since 1921, particularly the factor of mass production. 
But he emphasizes marketing. The marvel of American prosperity, 
according to Mr. Mazur, is not that we have produced so much 
but that we have sold what we have produced. In its most distinc- 
tive parts, his book is a panegyric of salesmanship, an anthem to 
advertising, an apotheosis of Babbitt. 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Catchings play up a certain Dilemma of 
Thrift as the characteristic and chronic weakness of our present 
economic system. Mr. Mazur’s dilemma is one of high-cost distri- 
bution versus low-cost production, and his book consists largely 
of an analysis of the business forces and problems engendered by 
this fundamental conflict between production and marketing. De- 
pression, he thinks, arises from maladjustment between produc- 
tion and marketing. “The problem is easy to state, the answer 1s 
always difficult to find—in some cases impossible. The formula is 
simple—economical production, careful merchandising, consolida- 
tion, and the increased development of consumer demand.” Mr. 
Mazur thinks that consumer demand may be enlarged indefinitely, 
if advertising plays properly its seductive réle. “I believe,” he 
says, “in exaggeration in advertising.” 

According to Foster and Catchings, the consumer is unable to 
buy, and the secret of his inability is found in monetary malad- 
justment. The money he has to spend comes chiefly from pro- 
ducers in the form of wages, salaries, dividends, interest, and the 
like. Money travels in an endless flow from producer to consumer, 
and back from consumer to producer. But there is a fatal leak in 
the process. “No producer ever pays out in making goods as much 
money as he expects to receive for the goods, as much money as he 
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must receive if he is to keep on producing goods. The financing of 
the production of a given volume of goods in a given one- or two- 
year period does mot automatically finance the consumption of 
those goods.” 

The leak or shortage in consumer demand is explained largely 
by reference to saving, individual and corporate. This is the 
“Dilemma of Thrift.” Saving is laudable and necessary, but it 
causes a break in the even flow of money from consumer to pro- 
ducer which would bring about perpetual stringency and depres- 
sion except for the fact that at times the deficiency is made up 
from other sources. Our credit system, particularly since the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Reserve System, is not without power 
to make up the deficiency. But such compensating action is too 
sporadic and irregular. What we need is conscious and collective 
effort to increase consumer spending when confidence has been 
shattered and business is depressed. 

Their remedy or plan is another Federal Board, whose first 
function would be to find and publish the facts upon which sound 
action must be based. It would not only furnish leadership to 
business and advice to the government, but would apparently exer- 
cise control over some of the major financial operations of the 
federal government. It would stimulate capital expenditures in 
time of. depression and repress them in speculative boom periods. 
The authors illustrate the operation of their plan by pointing out 
what the Board would have done during the inflation of 1919. 
The Board, they say, “would have called public attention to the 
dangers. It would have published data to show precisely what 
branches of business were riding fastest to a fall. It would have 
opposed reduction in taxes and payment of public debts. At the 
same time, it would have authorized no further expenditures of 
the funds subject to its own control; and it would have shown the 
various departments of the Government why they should, as far as 
practicable, cease competing with private business for workers and 
materials. That in itself might have been enough to curb inflation.” 

Interpreted as a stimulating plea for a more intensive study of 
the possibilities of long-range planning in government expenditure 
and private industry, “The Road to Plenty” will command practi- 
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cally universal support. Apart from this, however, the book im- 
presses me as mistaken and mildly dangerous. It is new and dis- 
tinctive largely in its emphasis, and that emphasis is misplaced. 
Depression, it suggests, has a monetary origin and is to be cured by 
spending more money; feverish prosperity is the correlative evi! 
and may be remedied by restricting money and credit. All this js 
sound only in the sense that practically every economic problem 
may be expressed and discussed in monetary terms. With our pres- 
ent banking system, monetary or credit adjustment is a compara- 
tively easy part of the problem, although it presents some diff- 
culties. Tampering with money or credit, without getting a better 
adjustment of production to consumption in particular industries, 
would do more harm than good. 

The proposal to institute another Federal Board impresses me as 
particularly mistaken. During the next ten years, at least, nothing 
but bickering and confusion could come from a board which at- 
tempted to force the President, the Director of the Budget, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Congress into adjusting taxes 
and public expenditures with principal reference to consumer buy- 
ing. Fancy such a board explaining to the country why taxes should 
be increased in boom periods. The only thing less satisfactory than 
the actions of many of our federal boards is their explanation of 
these actions. Imagine such a board explaining why it had to cramp 
and curtail some industries because other industries were fever- 
ishly overextended and prosperous. 

Here is the crux of the problem. Industries do not go up and 
down together. Agriculture and the textiles may be in the trough, 
while the banking, automobile, and radio industries are on the crest 
of the wave. Monetary or credit remedies are too general. The 
effective remedies must be applied in different industries at differ- 
ent times; and any collective guidance or direction should come 
from a private and not a public agency. What is most needed in 
this field at the present time is not brilliant diagnosis of fatal 
leaks in our monetary system, but patient studies of the detailed 
difficulties which delay the introduction of long-range planning in 
government finance and particular industries. 


T. S. Apams 
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PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


UnpERSTANDING Human Nature, dy ALFrep ApLEr, Greenberg, Inc. 

Tue PsycuHoLocy oF Personauity, dy P. F. Vatentine, D. Appleton & Co. 

THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF Psycuo-Anatysis, by Sanpor FERENcz1, Boni 
& Liveright. 

Tue PropLem or Lay-Anacysgs, by Sicmunp Freup, Brentano’s. 

Tue Locomotive Gop, dy Wittiam Every Leonarp, Century Co. 


In the past three years a great flood of psychological and psycho- 
analytical literature has appeared. Some of it is a collection of 
papers published in various journals; other material is a collection 
of previously existing data gathered into a form consistent with 
the author’s own views on mental mechanisms. In the present re- 
view, five books of importance are considered with an endeavor to 
give a brief sketch of salient points in each. 

Alfred Adler’s “Understanding Human Nature” is really a so- 
cial psychology written from the standpoint of Adler’s School of 
Individual Psychology. In this book most of the problems are re- 
duced to the unit of the spoiled child—with the thesis that spoil- 
ing usually takes place in the home. It contains some case material 
and much philosophy of the situations presented. It is not difficult 
of understanding, but offers very little new material; in general, 
it may be summed up as an interesting presentation of the problem 
of the individual—usually the child—and the social and psycho- 
logical factors entering into his maladjustments. 

“The Psychology of Personality,” by Valentine, is an attempt 
to bring before us psychological factors entering into that illusive 
quality we call “personality,” and it makes habit formation one 
of the most important keys to the development of personality. The 
book presents much data published by other authors on the same 
subject; but the choice of material is fortunate, and it is well 
applied. The part of the book devoted to physiognomy might 
better have been omitted in a psychological study of personality. 
The evaluation of psychological tests is well done and is in accord 
with the most approved understanding of the value of such men- 
tal measurements. This volume would hardly serve as a psycho- 
logical text-book, but should prove valuable for students as collat- 
eral reading, and for lay persons interested in education and the 
problem of vocational guidance. 
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Ferenczi’s “Theory and Technique of Psycho-Analysis” is a 
collection of the papers and lectures previously prepared by this 
leader in psychoanalytical study. It is a very complete and read- 
able exposition of Ferenczi’s theories. To one familiar with the 
early writings of Professor Freud, it is interesting to note the 
changing of some of the early views on the subject: for example, 
in a tendency to broaden the concept of the sex life into the gen- 
eral field of the love life, and a tendency to place a less didactic 
interpretation upon dream material. This book should be read by 
all interested in psychoanalysis, as it will give a general under- 
standing of the views of one of the pupils of the Vienna school; 
and as the whole subject of psychoanalysis still seems in a more 
or less transitional and formative stage, it is quite necessary to 
keep before us the teachings of the pupils of Professor Freud, 
especially those who are studying and writing from the back- 
ground of a medical education. 

“The Problem of Lay-Analyses,” by Professor Freud, contains 
in its first ‘half an interesting statement of the author’s present 
conception of the psyche of the individual as divided into the ego 
and the “It,” or, as he more frequently refers to it, the “I” and 
the “It”; the ego being that part of the individual pertaining most 
strictly to his outer self and the “It” those factors contributing to 
the mental life which lie deep within the “I.” The whole present 
teaching of Professor Freud is a much broader and more under- 
standable conception of the psyche than appeared in his earlier 
works. In the first half of this book there is also a charmingly 
written plea to permit lay analysis, a protest against a bill pending 
in Austria to prevent psychoanalysis by anyone except the medi- 
cally trained individual. Freud, like many of the rest of us, dis- 
likes prohibition, and feels that when a physician has examined a 
case and thinks that psychoanalysis is the therapeutic procedure, 
such a case might rightfully be turned over to the lay analyst, and 
that the whole matter of permitting such practice should be al- 
lowed to adjust itself without legislative action. It is not the prov- 
ince of the reviewer to pass judgment upon this debated question, 
but rather to call the reader’s attention to the importance that must 
necessarily be placed upon Professor Freud’s views. The second 
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half of the book is taken up with the story of the author’s own 
life—especially that part of his life which deals with his early 
medical training, his beginning interest in analysis, the struggles 
he went through during his pioneer days. It tells something about 
his pupils and concludes with his present physical disabilities, as 
well as his attitude towards the world and especially psychoanaly- 
sis. It is written in an unusually frank and fearless way, and would 
seem to the reviewer to be a good illustration of how a psycho- 
analyst learns to face reality. This book should be read by every- 
one who has any interest whatsoever in psychoanalysis. 

“The Locomotive God,” by William Ellery Leonard, is a self- 
analysis of a neurotic life by a professor of English. In its literary 
style, it is charming. As a document describing self-analysis, it is 
areal contribution. Apparently Professor Leonard gained an early 
acquaintanceship with Freudian psychology, and with this as a 
basis inaugurated a search for a psychic trauma in childhood that 
would account for a later life of nervous maladjustment. Such 
trauma he found in the psychic shock received as a very small child 
from the sudden approach of a locomotive. In view of more recent 
psychoanalytical knowledge, one cannot but wonder what the con- 
scious and unconscious content of the child might have been to 
produce the psychic upset from the locomotive; and, again from 
the psychoanalytical standpoint, one would hardly be ready to 
accept this childhood event even as the main disturbing element 
of the psyche in later years. Many other factors of mental life 
would need to be known before we could have the solution to the 
problem of a distraught life, and it is doubtful whether self- 
analysis alone could reveal all the pertinent material. The book is 
four hundred pages long, is most minute in its detail, and some 
of the context hardly seems essential from either a literary point 
of view or its value in relation to self-analysis. Only a brilliant, 
supersensitive, and introspective mind could possibly have created 
this extraordinary work. It is a task to read it through, but it will 
well repay a hasty acquaintance by that increasing number of per- 
sons interested in mental mechanisms. 

ArtHur H. Rucctes 
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AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 


A Hisrory oF American Lire, edited by AnrHuUR M. SCHLESINGER and 
Dixon R. Fox: THe First Americans, 1607-1690, dy Tuomas J. Wer- 
TENBAKER; Provincia Society, 1690-1763, Sy James Trustow Apaws; 
Tue Risk or THE Common Man, 1830-1850, Sy Cart Russexy Fisx; 
Tue EMERGENCE oF Mopern America, 1865-1878, dy ALLAN Nevins; 
Macmillan Co. 


WE never know how much our excellence in writing is due to 
tradition until we try a new form. This is especially true of the 
complicated and bewildering subject, history. Only a rare genius 
can do well in any new historical vein out of hand. What usually 
happens is that many people fumble with the subject; gradually 
a canon of historical fact is established; at last there arises an un- 
spoken agreement as to how it is to be used, how not. Fortunate 
writers, building on that agreement, give vividness to the canon, 
and we call them historians. This is what has taken place in Ameri- 
can history so far as it deals with politics and institutions and, to 
some extent, in its economic aspects. In those ways we know how 
to write it. But of late years a succession of courageous souls have 
tried to do something else. They have longed to get free from the 
traditional canon and to put into their books whatever attracted 
them. Especially, they have hankered to be “social” in their point 
of view, to depict “controls” that are not of the obvious political 
sort, to make us feel the heart throbs of Demos—even his hic- 
coughs, when he has indulged himself too freely in any of a dozen 
ways. But just how to do this they are not quite sure. There have 
not been as yet a sufficient number of failures proving to them 
what not to do. 

These four volumes are the first instalment of a set of twelve 
that carry altogether the title, “A History of American Life.” 
The editors are Professor Fox of Columbia and Professor Schle- 
singer of Harvard. The volumes form an admirable contribution 
to the present state of popular knowledge. This is not saying that 
they may not erelong suffer eclipse and be supplanted by other 
books that will be a step nearer the eventual canon of social Ameri- 
can history. It is saying that for the present they will prove ex- 
tremely useful. They do in a limited way for the whole American 
story what Mr. Mark Sullivan is doing for a small section of t. 
Their aim is to exhibit a panorama of the life that went on outside 
politics, and to indicate merely how it flowered—too often, 2 
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rather weedy flowering—into government. In subject matter there 
is nothing too small for their attention, nothing too high; their 
scope ranges from the contents of a trading sloop in 1707, or the 
first recorded use of a rocking chair, up to Jonathan Edwards and 
The Great Awakening, and the growth of Big Business, and the 
development of electives in American colleges. 

Everyone is pretty sure, involuntarily, to ask, here, the same 
question—is the result desultory? Well, this uncovers the one 
fault that it is fair to notice. Let us insist that it grows out of the 
newness of the task, the lack of a canon on which to rest. The 
path-breaking historian, when he is not frankly a specialist, is 
always in danger of lapsing into the cataloguer. At times, these 
able and gifted authors go the way of all flesh in this respect. Ap- 
plied to past life, far back of present memory, does the method 
of the catalogue really illuminate? The prophet and the dry 
bones comes to mind. Dry bones of dead fact do not come alive 
until prophets take hold of them—in other words, literary artists. 
But it must not be thought that this one reservation interferes with 
general praise of the undertaking. Very delightful are practically 
all those chapters where the authors have sure ground under their 
feet as expositors—such chapters as “The Tobacco Colonies” by 
Mr. Wertenbaker; “The Growth of a Colonial Culture,” by Mr. 
Adams; “Aims and Methods” (of the Jacksonians), by Mr. Fish; 
and “The Revolt of the Farmer,” by Mr. Nevins. 


NATHANIEL W. STEPHENSON 


A HAPPY HUNTER 
Kit Carson, 4y Stantey Vesta, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
In the middle years of the eighteenth century and within the 
shadows which lengthened in the evening from the foothills of 
the Appalachian mountains, the first distinctive American type 
appeared. To many generations Daniel Boone, that genial com- 
panion, improvident husband, and indefatigable Indian-fighter, 
has personified the hunter-pioneer. Every frontier has known his 
counterpart. Besides Boone the American people, in the course of 
their development, have produced many interesting types: the 
shrewd and unscrupulous Yankee pedlar, who urged his weary nag 


* to the ends of settlement, the sea captain of the old merchant 
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marine, who hazarded life and fortune on the strange coasts of 
uncharted oceans, that uncompromising individualist, the smal] 
farmer of the North in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
the urbane Southern planter of the same period, the aggressive and 
clear-headed captain of industry of a later generation, the modern 
pioneer of the air. Of these varied types, each in its own way rich 
in human values, none is more interesting than the hunter-pioneer. 
And of these men no individual is more worth knowing than 
Christopher Carson. Kit’s fortune brought him into contact with 
that energetic advertiser of the Far West, John C. Frémont, who, 
for his own purposes, created out of the simple-hearted, modest 
mountaineer a national hero. Then cheap biographers, exploiting 
the literary lodes of the “wild and woolly” West, made many a 
penny out of Kit’s adventures, Their transparent purpose and lack 
of skill injured the memory of their hero. The true Carson was 
in danger of being discredited and forgotten. Stanley Vestal has 
gathered together with industry and skill the scattered fragments 
of evidence which bear on the life of Kit. From them he has 
reconstructed the personality of the “happy warrior of the Old 
West.” In rescuing the memory of this frontiersman, who, as 
trapper or guide, threaded the defiles of the mountains and who 
fought and hobnobbed with the Indians of upland and plain, and 
in painting a full-length portrait of one of the last and greatest of 
the hunter-pioneers Vestal has done the American people a real 
service. Kit Carson lives again. 


R. H. Gasrier 
OUT OF AFRICA 


Traver Horn avd Harotp THE WeBBED, dy ALFRED Atoysius Hor, 
edited by ETHELREDA Lewis, Simon & Schuster. 

Tue Arrican Saca, edited by Biaise CenpRars, translated by MarceEry 
Bianco, Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 

Sarari, 6y Martin Jounson, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“Ex Africa semper aliquid novi!” The last year has seen the print- 
ing of more books upon African subjects than any previous twelve 
months. Here are three of especial significance, each concerned 
with utterly different material: Martin Johnson’s “Safari,” “The 
African Saga” of Blaise Cendrars, and the volumes by Alfred 
Aloysius Horn and Ethelreda Lewis. 

There are now two “Horn books” made by Mrs. Lewis out of 
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the reminiscences of the old trader. The first volume that ap- 
peared was exactly what Mr. Galsworthy said of it in his foreword, 
“a gorgeous book, more full of stingo than any you are likely to 
come across in a day’s march.” It is a broad and brilliant canvas of 
the old, vanished Africa of the West Coast rivers, with pages of 
the trader’s rare and racy speech. The character of Alfred Aloysius 
“Horn” himself, as done by Mrs. Lewis, is an extraordinarily fine 
piece of work. 

In the second “Horn book” Mrs. Lewis has a foreword which 
brings the aged adventurer’s history down to date, delighting you 
with the fairy-story conclusion of comfort and recognition come so 
miraculously to his worn years. The story he tells here is not of 
Africa—though Africa and America ara great deal of everything 
else are there in the Conversations which Mrs. Lewis sets between 
the broad rushes of the narrative; the story told is of an early 
England, of Lancashire lads, viking-descended, their water sports, 
and youthful pranks of private, piratical enterprise. Caesar him- 
self sails through the story, on his own enterprise of conquering 
England, smiling from his ship’s prow at the audacious arrows the 
light-haired lads send against him. 

“Aye, I like knowing history that other people don’t know any- 
thing about,” says Trader Horn. (And his history fulfils that re- 
quirement! ) “Me uncles knew a lot of hidden stories. Book o’ 
Days and so on. And Tommy Bamber, the last of the chroniclers, 
ud keep us well informed. Winter nights and so on. 

“Isn’t it all such things together that made Shakespeare?” 

As for America—“Aye, the taste of Americans has teetotally 
changed owing to prohibition. It made the moonshiner rich and he 
can afford to support English trade by wearing wool instead 0’ 
jeans. Prohibition in America sure spelt a bit of luck for Eng- 
land. But the States can never again be what they were in a state 
of innocence, when whiskey was put out as a decoration to the 
table, and ladies and gentlemen didn’t have to commit the sin of 
hiding a bottle. No better than those Zulu lads on a Sunday.” 

And this—“Nature sure outlasts the Tower of Babel. There’s 
no doubt but that the linnet and the thrush’Il enjoy the last word. 
And it’s a word understood by every man that’s ever been a boy. 
Aye, when every Frenchman’s dead that ever wasted his country’s 
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chances on an African river, the gorilla’ll still be sending out the 
dawn cry that spells the language of fear.” 

I wish I thought so! I am so much surer that where the gorilla 
slouches now, through dew-wet jungles in the evening mists, to- 
morrow there will be little clearings and tin roofs and corrugated 
iron shacks where natives in Manchester-made clothes will be sit- 
ting down at American-made films of “Faithless Wives”! So prog- 
ress gains. 

“The African Saga” is Margery Bianco’s translation of Blaise 
Cendrars’s “Anthologie Négre,” and the English version presents, 
quite as faithfully as the French, the quality of the African origi- 
nals. Cendrars’s book is a compilation of stories, fables, and frag- 
ments, topically arranged, made from twenty-six tribes, mainly 
coastal. These are offered, not as folk lore, nor as an approach to 
the study of primitive psychology, but for their own interest as 
literature, their qualities of power and beauty, and their impor- 
tance as the expression of a people of ancient oral traditions. 

The wide, equatorial regions of the interior are not represented, 
and I am sorry that Cendrars’s sensitive pen has not chanced to 
transcribe the richly imaginative legends of the Banyaruanda, told 
in that most flexible of African languages, or the historic valor of 
the Baganda tales. The Baganda were the most sophisticated and 
highly organized of Africans both before and after the coming of 
the whites, and their literature has historical continuity. Much of 
its material has been made available through the efforts of their 
own Katikiro, Sir Apolo Kagwa, knight of the British Empire, who 
spoke not a word of English and did that most unusual thing for 
a native—concerned himself with the culture of his own people. 
Sir Apolo left several volumes in Luganda of the collected litera- 
ture of Buganda. 

It is the spirit of Cendrars’s offering that marks a milestone in 
perception of things African. Margery Bianco’s English version 
is delightful in format; the decorations are authentically African. 

No two people in this world have had a much better time with 
their lives than Martin and Osa Johnson, and the lucky thing about 
it for the rest of us is that the work to which they gave themselves, 
on their own initiative, isa very precious possession for all—a last- 
ing photographic record of the wild life of Africa. “Safari” 1s 
Martin Johnson’s own story of the eighteen years those two people 
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have wandered about the far places of the earth, and is especially 
concerned with the last seven years in Africa and the home they 
have established at Lake Paradise. It is a straightforward account, 
and its genuineness and its naturalness make it one of the most 
satisfying stories of African accomplishment that one can read. 

It is simple justice to say that no finer pictures of wild game can 
well be made than the Johnsons have done; there are beautiful 
illustrations in “Safari,” and in “Simba,” the Johnsons’ film, there 
are views of lions and elephants which have never been equalled. 
Inthe very perfection of such photography lies the temptation for 
the inexperienced to undervalue the courage and skill necessary 
for the work. Martin Johnson has a modest word to say about 
that: 

“] doubt if anyone who has ever tried it has any conception of 
the difficulty with making wild animal pictures. To see all kinds of 
wild game on the screen, most of the time seemingly unaware of 
the presence of the camera and the camera man, often deludes the 
spectator into thinking that after all it is rather easy to photograph 
them. Herein art and skill defeat themselves. The better an animal 
picture is made the less exciting it seems to be.” 

The value of what the Johnsons have accomplished is more and 
more apparent. Africa is going fast. The old tribal life is over in 
every region that white authority can reach. There are only a few 
isolated places—the western slopes of the Ruwenzori, the last 
fastnesses of the Nameless Mountains west of Lake Edward— 
where the blacks still unacknowledge the white man’s yoke. Every- 
where the natives are altering, the great herds dwindling. Soon— 
save On some game preserves—it will be only in such films as these 
that one can see the lordly elephants sauntering through their 
jungles, the timid giraffe hesitating at the river’s brink, the lions 
panting in the hot sunshine, the rhino, stupid and truculent, staring 
across the bright, empty plain. 

Mary Hastincs BraDLey 


THE YALE SHAKESPEARE 
SHAKESPEARE OF STRATFORD, by Tucker Brooke, Yale University Press. 
Tus volume will add to the reputation of the “Yale Shake- 
speare,” a great enterprise now completed, because, like the series 
of which it is a part, it supplies in attractive form and with 
economy of space a large amount of useful and accurate informa- 
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tion. Compared with Dowden’s long-famous “Primer,” it gives 
more documentary material, omits all the legends, and avoids 
fanciful exposition of the poet’s dramatic development. Lamborn 
and Harrison’s recent manual is somewhat similar in purpose, but 
omits or summarizes documents in order to include chapters on 
Elizabethan life and London theatres. Professor Brooke supplies 
a collection of sources. Every document, every important con- 
temporary reference, every item of fact forming the raw material 
from which the poet’s life is to be constructed, may be found here, 
For this reason the little book has unique value. Besides the strictly 
biographical material, there are compact sections giving necessary 
bibliographical facts, the chronological order of the works, and an 
account of the theatres. The book may be used constantly for 
reference, and will enable the student to distinguish, in whatever 
full-length biography he may use, between conjecture and fact. 

This is not to say that it gives all that the student will need, 
even for making his own biography of the dramatist. The natural 
attempt to learn of the spiritual and intellectual life of Shake- 
speare through his works has led, of course, to outrageous abuses, 
none more preposterous than some of those produced in recent 
years. With some of these abuses Professor Brooke deals in his 
illuminating essay, “The Personality of Shakespeare,” which is 
his sole departure from a purely objective and documentary 
method. The title of his book is “Shakespeare of Stratford.” His 
thesis appears to be that, though Shakespeare spent his active life 
in London and wrote there the works for which his name is for- 
ever famous, he was essentially a small-town man, thinking of 
Stratford affairs, of his own place in that community, and, when 
he had accumulated a competence, returning to his native place to 
spend his remaining years. To the great movements of his time, 
Mr. Brooke holds, he was quite unresponsive. 

This conception is developed with great ingenuity. There 1s 
implied answer to those who hold that the plays could not have 
been written by the Stratfordian in the attempt to show that the 
author of the plays was a Stratfordian. Baconians and super-Ba- 
conians come in for just ridicule, and also the players of “critical 
solitaire” who ascribe the authorship to Southampton, Rutland, 
Raleigh, Derby, Oxford, or whom you will. Even more to the point 
is Mr. Brooke’s objection to those who would make of Shake- 
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speare a literary Talleyrand or Machiavelli, a propagandist who 
concealed profound political doctrine in “Othello.” The chapter, 
therefore, cannot fail to be useful to the student for its outline 
of strange forms of recent Shakespeare criticism; the habitat and 
customs of some of these creatures being defined, the adventurer 
may choose what monster he will as the object of his quest. 

The scorn which Mr. Brooke visits upon some of these theories 
is justifiable; his argument, though persuasively put, is open to 
some question. The true answer to Miss Winstanley and her school 
is not that these theories are un-Shakespearean, but that they are 
un-Elizabethan, and are founded upon a misconception of the 
nature of Elizabethan allegory. To argue, as Mr. Brooke does, 
that Shakespeare, being of Stratford and not of London, knew 
little about the mighty intellectual currents of the time, comes 
near to delivering us into the hands of one of the groups whose 
vagaries he wishes to dispel. To Mr. Brooke, Shakespeare was a 
traditionalist, not Tudor but Plantagenet, not Renaissance but 
feudal. He argues that the “patriotism” of the plays is pre-Eliza- 
bethan, embodying the conception of “a hermit kingdom, free 
from foreign entanglements, safe in the unity of its citizens and 
ina proudly defensive attitude toward the world.” It would be 
hard to give a more compact statement of Elizabeth’s policy. The 
difficulty lies, I think, in the failure to recognize that there were 
two sharply contrasted views of British policy at the time when 
Shakespeare was writing. Mr. Brooke shows clearly enough that 
Shakespeare was not of the school of Raleigh, Sidney, Essex; that 
he gave no such interpretation of the purposes and ideals of that 
school as we find in Spenser; that he lacked the intellectual radi- 
calism of Marlowe, and that we get more actual flavor of the age 
of voyaging and colonization from Drayton’s Odes or even from 
“Eastward Hoe” than from his dramas. But what the author fails 
to consider is the fact that Elizabeth and Burghley were sharply 
opposed to the forward school. They fought Spain only when they 
were compelled to do so. What was actually going on can be dis- 
cerned in the despairing appeals of Lord Admiral Howard for 
food, for aid against pestilence, for supplies of war; in the at- 
tempts to arouse the Queen to her danger; in the plan to have 
her address the troops; in the account of the speech, like Hal’s 
before Agincourt, which she never delivered. All this record may 
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be read by anyone who will look up the abstracts of documents in 
the Calendars of State Papers for the Armada period. If Shake- 
speare was not Elizabethan because of his failure to respond to 
Raleigh’s imperial policy, or to Spenser’s interpretation of that 
policy, the Queen herself was not “Elizabethan.” 

The truth of the matter is that Shakespeare was conservative, 
not of the forward school. The historical plays reflect the spirit of 
Leland, Hall, and Camden rather than that of Hakluyt, Raleigh, 
and Drake; but they are not less characteristic of the times. The 
theme of the great tragedies is criticism of Tudor exaltation of the 
royal power, of Renaissance ideas of glory and fame; they show 
the reaction that followed upon the patriotic exaltation of the 
Armada victory. They are not, as Miss Winstanley would have us 
believe, subtle allegories of current politics, but were written, to 
borrow Gilbert Murray’s happy phrase regarding the “Trojan 
Women” of Euripides, “under the influence” of a time big with 
destiny for England. They are filled with that wisdom which Mr. 
Brooke justly attributes to Shakespeare, but with the wisdom of a 
mind keenly awake to all that was going on. “Shakespeare of 
Stratford” he was indeed; he was also Shakespeare of Tudor 


England. 
Epwin GREENLAW 


ART AND THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE 

Tue A. B. C. or Agstuetics, dy Leo Stein, Boni & Liveright. 
Tuis is essentially a sound and a sincere book. A man of ripe and 
seasoned scholarship, concerned with aesthetics all of his mature 
life, collects his ideas for our benefit. The intention is to clarify 
and to unify a mass of knowledge already familiar enough to most 
of us, yet overlaid with fascinating considerations which are irrele- 
vant, so that we miss too often the necessary discipline of thinking 
through to the true diagnosis of just what constitutes the aesthetic 
experience and the aesthetic object. Leo Stein is not altogether an 
art critic and only on occasions a psychologist. Nevertheless, he 1s 
reputed to be one who speaks with authority on both these sub- 
jects and to whom one should listen with humility when he touches 
upon all matters involving either the perception or the analysis of 
aesthetic material. 

The long awaited “A. B. C. of Aesthetics” reveals the defects 
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of its conscientious and thorough method of preparation. To be 
sure, the author maintains a consistent, single-minded position 
throughout the work. But he spreads a simple thesis over too broad 
a field. He suggests that he is still discoursing to his disciples over 
a marble-top table of a Paris café, talking without notes and start- 
ing many an idea when not in the mood to finish it or to connect it 
with a subsequent idea. Returning to it, as a later chapter requires, 
he makes usa bit breathless following his thought as it ranges for- 
ward and backward, far and wide. 

I offer several of Stein’s leading ideas made out of paraphrased 
or his own re-arranged sentences, culled from widely scattered 
parts of his book. (1) The capacity to see pictorially is more im- 
portant than the seeing of pictures, although, of course, one’s 
capacity to see pictorially is nourished by one’s familiarity with 
art. (2) Emotional excitement is not essential either to production 
or appreciation. (3) The ultimate abstraction made by science is 
the atom—of aesthetics the symbol, expressing the singleness of 
the aesthetic fact. (4) We make works of art symbols of our in- 
terests—seeing in terms of our recent seeing habits. Criticism of 
and pleasure in an object is of less consequence than its meaning 
for us asa symbol of something important to the artist. That art is 
best which adequately expresses the most of human values. (5) 
The artist’s field is the world seen through Self. Aesthetics cannot 
give us anything more important than our Selves. (6) All things 
have their aesthetic aspects. Essentially the same kind of interest 
that will make one person construct an ideal system in which every- 
thing is accounted for, from God to the atom, will make another 
try to get every stamp and all in perfect condition. Conclusion: 
Pure aesthetics is a cognitive activity or attitude in which things 
are known through the atmosphere of Self or Feeling. 

Much of the argument is so convincing that it leaves me in a 
stupor of satisfaction, in a coma of conformity. I confess I was 
surprised by the prevailing dulness of the manner, the lack of 
zest in the presentation of so much celebrated research. Instead of 
illustrating and enriching the theme with allusions to individual 
works of art, the author drills his reader through setting-up exer- 
cises in logic. For our entertainment we are given brilliant sentences 
and paragraphs and occasional shocks, as when we are told that 
creative criticism is mere verbiage, or that the attempt to distin- 
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guish between good and bad art is a waste of effort, or that art is 
simply a specialized activity and attitude—so “it is misleading to 
deny that something is the kind of thing it is when it is a bad 
specimen of its kind.” That, by the way, is a typical Stein sentence, 
True enough no doubt, but terse and astringent to the degree that 
it puckers the mind. And there are times when I for one cry out 
in protest. I am not ready to put all this emphasis on pure aes- 
thetics if it requires draining a work eventually of its power to 
please by learning it too well—reducing it, through this important 
diagrammatic knowledge of it as @ whole, to such a finality of 
formal character that the doctor admits the pure aesthetic object 
cannot live thereafter. 

I respect the critic for acknowledging the limits of his tempera- 
ment. His treatise becomes all the more valuable as a human docu- 
ment through such a confession. Yet I am not convinced by the 
argument that a work of art is just a means to an end and that the 
end is just another bit of knowledge. Nor do I relish the idea 
that the aesthetic experience is less valuable for what it contributes 
to our pleasure than for its position as symbol of an interest which 
comes to a rather ignominious end when it has been completely 
studied and assimilated. From that time on, we are asked to believe 
that art can be enjoyed, but only as a sensuous indulgence in the 
day-dream or the imagined experience. I wonder whether what 
follows a completed underst-nding of the painter’s point of view 
can really be either sentimentality or mere surfeit requiring change. 
When I establish communion with the spirit of an artist through 
knowing his intention and admiring his expression, my understand- 
ing grows richer with the passing of time. 

To the end that we should know beauty for what it is, there is 
no better guide than Stein, unless it is Roger Fry himself. There 
is no definition of beauty in Stein, but the aesthetic experience is 
considered on every page and it is the same thing. We shall be 
better for this book. It will help us rid our minds of dogmatism. 
About absolute beauty, for instance. There is no such thing. What 
is good for one, is not, should not be, could not be good for all. 
About distortions in modern art. “They are only a recent case of 
the distortions implied in all art.” About the réle of emotion as 
non-essential alike to artist and spectator. “Emotion is only the 
detonating amplifier to feeling and perception.” This last is one ot 
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the passages where the critic splits hairs, and yet after all, it will 
do us good to be disciplined with this drastic insistence upon know- 
ing exactly the aesthetic experience as the recognition and ex- 
pression of a felt interest. Whether or not there is emotional 
excitement, the discovery of the symbol for the human interest, 
whatever it may be, is the act or attitude which always happens 
where art occurs and which therefore undoubtedly characterizes 
art. 





Duncan PHILLIPs 


LONG-BURIED TREASURES RECOVERED 


Tue Giamour oF Near East Excavation, 4y James Baixig, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 


Tue book deserves its title, for it deals mainly with the romance 
of digging and the marvel of the things unearthed. Clay tablets 
are caviar to the public, and the classified potsherds which mean 
everything to the excavator in Palestine are not much more excit- 
ing as a popular exhibit than the crockery of the ash barrel. There 
isa picture of long-buried civilizations which can hold the atten- 
tion and quicken the imagination of any reader, and the author of 
this volume knows how to provide it. He is very well informed, 
gifted with a true sense of proportion, and the master of a lively 
style. The book is excellently illustrated. 

Egypt naturally receives the lion’s share of attention, Assyria 
and Babylonia come next, Palestine is a rather poor third. We are 
shown the grandeur of Mesopotamian palaces and temples, and 
when the record arrives at the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
in Egypt, there isa parade of gold and gems that makes the treas- 
ures of Aladdin and Ali Baba seem paltry. We hear of an admi- 
rable organization of business in Sumerian times, of passports and 
circular notes issued for the use of travellers as early as 2000 B.c., 
of private houses better equipped as to water supply and drainage 
than any residences in Europe until a time within the memory of 
men now living. The evidence of a great literary activity is pre- 
sented, and of achievements in architecture, sculpture, and por- 
traiture worthy of the twentieth century at its best. At one impor- 
tant point Mr. Baikie’s book is already out of date. The amazing 
discoveries made by Wooley at Ur during the past season are on 
a par with the finds of Howard Carter in the tomb of Tutankh- 
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amen and of Evans at Knossos, and must thrill every lover of fine 
art. 

There are occasional glimpses of the trials of the excavator’s 
life, the hardship and disappointment, the outbreak of bitter 1i- 
valry. In the days of Belzoni, explorers whose interests clashed 
might say it with shotguns; in more recent times the pent-up wrath 
is likely to appear in print. In any case, the public will hardly 
make due allowance for nerves rasped beyond ordinary human 
endurance. At the time of the first great Assyrian discoveries, the 
intending digger sometimes felt that he owed allegiance to the 
home office more than to the ten commandments; thus an emissary 
of the British Museum could jump the claim of the Louvre and 
get away with the treasure. To the Turkish official in charge, 
sovereigns were as good as napoleons, the only question being 
which came first in sufficient quantity. To-day any such piracy 
would be impossible. 

Mr. Baikie shows that the conditions of soil and climate in 
Palestine render it certain that nearly all of the finer work of hu- 
man hands, such materials and fabrics as could have been preserved 
perfectly in Egypt and partially even in Mesopotamia, must here 
have perished early and utterly. For this reason his depreciation 
of the Hebrews as creative artists seems a bit hasty. He says that 
the Semites in Palestine were “singularly barren of the creative 
inspiration which leads to great works of art or architecture, or 
even to genuinely artistic craftsmanship”; and that the Hebrew 
“had nothing of that passion for beauty which possessed the an- 
cestors of his great rivals the Philistines” (shades of Matthew 
Arnold! ). One thinks, however, of portions of the Old Testament 
in which the passion for beauty speaks, if anywhere; of the native 
development of the Phoenician alphabet in the ninth century B.c. 
and thereafter, surpassing in grace the development by any sister 
people; of the very tasteful designs on certain coins of the second 
Jewish revolt; and of other of the few relics which we actually 
possess. It is true that the Holy Land was always a poverty- 
stricken domain in comparison with its neighbors; doubtless Solo- 
mon in all his glory would have cut a poor figure beside the leas 
of the Pharaohs; but while as yet only a few scratches have beet 
made in the soil, it is hardly safe to pronounce upon the arts and 
crafts of the Hebrew kingdoms. 


CuHarzes C. TorReY 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS 


Tue CaTasTRoPHE, 5y ALEXANDER F, Kerensxy, D. Appleton & Co. 
Tue Minp anp Face oF Botsuevism, dy Rene Futop-Mixter, A. A. Knopf. 


Cerrarn Russian historians, considering their nation neither defi- 
nitely Oriental nor clearly European, have formed as an explana- 
tion of its cultural traits the concept of Eurasia. By that term they 
sometimes designate the whole vast territory that the Russian peo- 
ple have colonized and dominated in their ten centuries of expan- 
sion, but particularly the Russian plain and the regions of central 
Asia bordering upon Mongolia. Through the interplay of racial 
and religious forces in this area—Slavonic, Teutonic, Mongolian, 
and Tartar; Christian, Judaic, Mohammedan, and pagan—they 
trace the evolution of the Russian character as distinct from both 
Occidental and Oriental characters. 

Upon the mediaeval-minded farming folk of the Russian lands, 
leading in the main a collective life in their village communes 
under autocratic control, there began to play in the latter part of 
the past century and the beginning of the present one a complex 
set of influences from the West—ideas of liberalism and parlia- 
mentary government, actualities of industrialism and economic de- 
velopment. Naturally, the agents of these influences were a small 
enlightened section of the population, the “intellectuals” and the 
bankers and businessmen. The masses of the peasants knew and 
thought little of the changes taking place in Russia; nevertheless, 
the factory and the forum were profoundly modifying their an- 
cestral environment. 

The World War critically intensifted the operation of these in- 
fluences from the West. The confused and frequently sinister mo- 
tives that determined the official conduct of the war created a 
patriotic discontent which took form in political and social unrest. 
The sudden growth of manufacturing enterprises and their forced 
pace to meet the military needs of the Government at the same 
time stimulated industrial class conflict. These two streams of 
energy combined to turn the hunger riots of 1917 in St. Petersburg 
into the revolution that overthrew the Tsar. At once the leaders of 
two antagonistic schools of thought, political and industrial—both 
intent on ideas essentially European and alien to the Russian masses 
—faced each other in a contest for power. 

Kerensky reflects, as typically as any one man could, the groups 
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of reformers who tried to take charge of Russia after the abdica- 
tion of the sovereign. They were revolutionaries in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth century sense of the word. The man who became 
the dictator of their brief period of authority gives a perfect pic- 
ture of the events that led up to it and of the state of emotional 
and mental bewilderment in which they met the emergency. He 
reveals himself instinctively as a thoroughgoing sentimentalist. 
And he and his associates debated about the proper division of the 
land while the common-sense peasants were seizing and ploughing 
and sowing it; debated about the organization of the army while it 
was going to pieces at the front; debated about the constitutional 
form of democratic government for Russia while outside the Com- 
munists were drilling the foundations of the Soviet state. His book 
is a record of what they felt and thought and said until the Bolshe- 
viks were ready to wreck their parliament and blast out the last 
excavations for a new kind of structure. 

Bolshevism, as Mr. Fiilép-Miller shows, was in its fundamental 
aims even more strange to Russia than political liberalism and so- 
cial reform had been. The “International” was its anthem, and its 
slogan: “Workers of the world, unite!” Studying it ten years after, 
he sees it in terms of its effect on individual life. He recognizes that 
life is a spiritual, or, if you will, psychological, experience for 
which physical environment and organization—although condi- 
tioning factors—are merely the background and the means. His 
interest is consistently in the individual and in the values that indi- 
viduality creates. So he regards the Communist state from the 
point of view not of the partisan but of the philosopher, not of 
the moralist but of the artist. And for him its significance lies in its 
attempt to overmaster the man by the mass, “to replace the indi- 
vidual by the ‘dividual.’ ” The salvation offered by the Marxian 
gospel according to Lenin he defines as follows: “That it is not so 
much the development of the soul that can lead humanity to a true 
rebirth, but that the end is rather to be reached through the me- 
chanical, external, and purely cumulative combination of all indi- 
viduals by means of organization.” Mankind is to be saved through 
integration into a complicated mechanism. “For only the mechani- 
cally organized has reality, strength, and permanence; mechanism 
alone is reliable; only the ‘collective man,’ freed from the evil of 
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the soul, mechanically united by external interests with all others, 
is strong. To him alone belongs the empire of the future.” 

Thus the mechanical culture which had permeated Western na- 
tions and gradually modified their characters and ideas reached 
suddenly a logical conclusion in these principles of Bolshevism. 
Mr. Fiilép-Miller, an acute observer and a suggestive critic, fol- 
lows out in a manner which tempts one to use the adjective “dev- 
astating” their application to every phase of life—group activity, 
education, and ethics, art, architecture and design, drama, litera- 
ture, and music. It was time, after all the propagandist books about 
Soviet Russia, for an analysis like his, dispassionate, penetrating, 
rational. He makes clear, as no amount of argument can, the real 
meaning of Bolshevism—a philosophy with symptoms of manic 
obsession. But curiously, in their endeavor to import into Russia 
the most extreme system of Western revolutionary thought, the 
Bolsheviks were aided by characteristics already deeply ingrained 
in the Russian people—the habits of collective living and of sub- 
servience to arbitrary authority. The discipline that the Moscow 
Tsars took over from the Mongols and maintained in order to 
establish their own power, and that formed the basis of imperial 
despotism, prepared the way for Lenin and Stalin. It gave them 
the opportunity to experiment with an exaggeration of modern in- 
dustrial syndicalism in a primitive agrarian country still accustomed 
to almost feudal submission. The outcome is not to be foreseen. 
But it is evident that their success would mean less the victory of a 
band of radical thinkers than the triumph of the machine, to which 
they themselves represent a response. 

Matcoitm Waters Davis 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Cuartes Dickens as A Lecau Historian, dy Witxiam S, Hotpswortn, Yale 
University Press. 

Mr. Hotpswortu’s book, “Charles Dickens as a Legal Histo- 
nian,” is a work of exceptional importance. It is written by an 
eminent scholar, who presumably knows the law, since he is a 
professor of it; and that he is an excellent Dickensian is immedi- 
ately obvious. I should like to meet him, and I should like to say 
to him, “How much longer will you lawyers continue to regard 
your profession as respectable?”—and then, like the small boy 
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who pulled the door bell, run like h—. (Reader, you know what 
I mean when I say “h” with a dash: it is to be counted for right- 
eousness in me and respect for the conventions that I do not spell 
the word out, as I should like to do.) I shall buy a number of 
copies of “Charles Dickens as a Legal Historian” and send them 
to my legal friends, for in spite of my dislike for their profession, 
every other man I know isa lawyer. Its reading confirms in me 
my belief that the law is not a science but a craft: that was also 
Dickens’s opinion. 

The book is made up of four addresses delivered before the Law 
School of Yale University. The subjects are as follows. First: The 
Courts and Dwellings of the Lawyers. Second: The Lawyers, 
Lawyers’ Clerks, and other Satellites of the Law. Third: “Bleak 
House” and the Procedure of the Court of Chancery. Fourth: 
“Pickwick” and the Procedure of the Common Law. It is only 
necessary to read the titles to know that a good time is in store for 
the reader. Charles Dickens was once a lawyer’s clerk; did he know 
any law? It does not make the least difference; he knew human 
nature, which is something infinitely greater and never changes, 
whereas, the law is always changing—you never know where to 
have it—and if it is growing less ridiculous it is becoming more 
expensive. 

Time was when most young men of nimble wits went either into 
the law or the church: they were called the learned professions. 
This is only another way of saying that a man after having his wits 
sharpened was given license to prey on the community—of science 
and of business in the modern sense, there was nothing. It is curi- 
ous that it is not considered, in England, respectable to earn money; 
but it is respectable to inherit it, especially in very large amounts— 
if it has been stolen in the first place or is acquired by the practice 
of the law, one may become very distinguished indeed. 

Is there a lawyer in the pages of Dickens who is honest or re- 
spectable? Read the book and see for yourself. Is there any pre- 
tense that justice is to be done anyone, anywhere? Read the book 
and see for yourself—read and at the same time enjoy. For here 
are some of the most amusing characters and some of the most 
excruciatingly funny scenes which have ever been created. Char- 
acters! In a sense, Dickens never created a character: when we s2J; 
thinking of an eccentric, “There is a character right out of the 
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pages of Dickens,” we mean there is a trait magnified and per- 
sonified until it is endowed with life, and many of his Traits are 
so perfectly endowed as to be immortal. As an author, Dickens has 
many faults: his sentiment is awful and he wallows in it, but his 
humor is glorious, and barring a few hypocrites in whose creation 
he delighted, he was never more successful than when he was de- 
picting lawyers and the operations of the law. 

| know men—lawyers—who will simply eat this book up. One 
of them, a leader of the Philadelphia bar (whatever form of vil- 
lainy that means), was telling me the other day, when we were 
speaking of novels, that “Bleak House” was the greatest novel in 
the language, and went on to prove it. It is full of law and lawyers. 
Think you of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s lawyer, Mr. Tulkinghorn. 
One of the first things I went to look at, when I went to London 
forty years and more ago, was the house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
which Mr. Tulkinghorn lived and was murdered—and not by 
Lady Dedlock, whose secret he had discovered, but by her maid 
Hortense, from whom he got it. It is a great novel, but they are 
all great—that is, all the great ones are. 

Some years ago, being called upon, unexpectedly, to make a 
few remarks at a dinner of the Dickensian Society, I suggested 
that instead of making a speech—which everyone knew I should 
do badly—my time be occupied in taking a vote of every person 
in the room as to which was his, or her, favorite novel by Dickens. 
Glad to escape another poor speech—of which the company had 
heard several—it joyfully accepted my suggestion and ballots 
were cast—one man, one book. The result was that practically all 
of Dickens’s novels were voted for. “David Copperfield” and 
“Bleak House” received the greater number of votes, but all had 
a place. As I was not permitted, under the rule I had established, 
to vote half a dozen times, I declined to vote at all. 

To return to this fascinating book. I should have liked to hear 
the addresses made. I should have liked to ask why the “Common 
Law of England” is so highly regarded by lawyers. I should have 
liked to know whether in the Code Napoleon there was anything 
as ridiculous and expensive in its operations as the English High 
Court of Chancery. I should have liked to point out that Hamlet 
refers to the law’s delay as something unbearable in his time—as 
it is in ours—and have asked the lecturer whether a Mussolini 
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could not have reached quite as just a decision in the case of Jarn- 
dyce vs. Jarndyce if it had been tried before him, in one ten-thou- 
sandth of the time and at one-millionth of the expense consumed 
in Chancery. I should have liked to ask whether judges wear wigs 
to make their decisions respected, and should have quoted the fa- 
mous observation about Thurlow—namely, that no man was really 
as wise as Thurlow looked—and, finally, I should have asked 
whether the law is, as has been said, something which is vigor- 
ously asserted and forcefully maintained. 

But there is a silver lining to every cloud. If it were not for the 
law, there would have been no trial of Mr. Pickwick—and the 


world would have been the poorer. 
A. Epwarp Newton 


AMERICA SINGS 


Tue American Soncpac, Sy Cary SanpBure, Harcourt Brace & Co. 
Minstretsy oF Maine, dy Fannie H. Eckstorm amd Mary W. Smyru, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Atonc with other excellent anthologies that have appeared in late 
years, “The American Songbag” and “Minstrelsy of Maine” 
should go far to stimulate and sustain a widespread interest in the 
songs and ballads of America. Mr. Sandburg’s “Songbag,” an 
anthology of nearly three hundred songs, many of them never 
before published, is almost as distinctively American as Mr. Sand- 
burg himself. Many of the songs in this volume have, to be sure, 
obvious affiliations with the Old World, but, whatever their source, 
they have been current for generations on the lips of our ballad- 
singers and may, therefore, be legitimately included with our 
native songs and ditties. Although not a scholar himself, Mr. 
Sandburg has known how to enlist the help of scholars. He has 
relied upon, and acknowledges his indebtedness to, such skilled 
folk-lorists as Robert W. Gordon, Reed Smith, and Edwin Ford 
Piper (professor and poet). Many were the academic collectors 
who were interviewed by Mr. Sandburg during his travels in 
quest of material. With the appearance of this ballad book, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, American folksong has incurred a real 
indebtedness to Mr. Sandburg. Or, may one say, rather, that our 
anthologist is simply squaring accounts by a generous acknow!- 
edgment of his own indebtedness to our songs and ballads? Cer- 
tainly Mr. Sandburg, in his own poetry, with its free and swinging 
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rhythms, echoes the spirit of the songs he has brought together in 
his collection. 

As for the contents of “The American Songbag,” one finds such 

genial and picturesque groupings of ballads as “Pioneer Memo- 
ries,” “The Big Brutal City,” “Prison and Jail Songs,” “Blues, 
Mellows, Ballets,” “The Great Open Spaces,” “Lumberjacks, 
Loggers, Shanty-Boys,” and “The Road to Heaven.” Under 
“Tarnished Love Tales or Colonial and Revolutionary Antiques” 
are recorded a few of the English traditional ballads, none of 
them, however, very well preserved; obviously “Fair Annie of 
Lochryan” (The Lass of Roch Royal), another genuine antique, 
would have been better placed under this head rather than under 
“Pioneer Memories.” Ballads are meant, of course, to be sung, 
and the true lover of popular songs will sing rather than read his 
way through the “Songbag.” There are tunes for all the songs— 
each tune excellently harmonized by such composers as Alfred G. 
Walthall and Leo Sowerby. 

In their “Minstrelsy of Maine” Mrs. Eckstorm and Miss 
Smyth have added yet another volume—an excellent one—to the 
growing list of our ballad anthologies. In point both of scholarly 
and popular presentation of its material, this volume should be 
favorably received by lovers and students of folksong. As a col- 
lection of lumbermen’s ballads it takes its place alongside Roland 
P. Gray’s “Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks” and 
Franz Rickaby’s “Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boys,” but it 
is a completer work than either of these. The songs are classified 
under two general heads—“Songs of the Woods” and “Songs of 
the Sea and Shore.” The passages of discussion throughout the 
Volume, such as that on ballads and ballad-making or on the pur- 
suit of a ballad myth or on how the folk rewrite a song, attest the 
discernment of the editors in evaluating their materials. Anonym- 
ity, we are told, is not an essential characteristic of the Maine 
folksong, and although improvisation is not an uncommon occur- 
rence, yet “the closer one studies modern ballad stuff, the surer 
one is to find an author at the beginning of it.” This opinion as to 
the individual authorship of the ballads should carry a good deal 
of weight in view of the fact that Mrs. Eckstorm and Miss Smyth 
reveal a thorough acquaintance with the social background of the 
country they have explored. 


Louise Pounp 











LETTERS AND COMMENT 
THE SACRED HARP SINGERS 


By Cart CARMER 


HE “twenty-ninth annual singing of The Sacred Harp Sing- 

ing Association will take place at Kilpatrick in De Kalb 
County July 4, according to announcement Tuesday. It is expected 
that more than 5,000 singers will attend. They will represent 
every portion of north Alabama, it is said.”—This notice from a 
recent issue of a small-town newspaper in north Alabama has to 
do with the activities of what I believe to be the largest singing 
society in the world. Founded in Georgia over eighty years ago, 
The Sacred. Harp Singing Association, rather loosely organized, 
counts in its membership a large portion of the white rural popv- 
lations of both Georgia and Alabama and smaller numbers in the 
adjoining States of Mississippi, South Carolina, Florida, and 
Texas. A conservative estimate places the toll of informally en- 
rolled members at between twenty and twenty-five thousand. 
Georgia and Alabama are singing States. No others in the Union 
are so generally and enthusiastically given over to making music 
vocal. And in the songs and singing of these people living remotely 
in the woods and hills and valleys of the South, the student of folk 
song and folk custom may find much of interest as well as a pretty 
definite refutation of the general supposition that the only distinc- 
tively national music of America worthy of attention is that made 
by the negro. 

In 1844 Mr. B. F. White of Hamilton, Georgia, a newspaper 
editor and singing teacher, published the “Sacred Harp Song 
Book.” The collection was non-denominational though “hard 
shell” Baptist hymns were in the majority. Of more social interest 
were the songs “suited to private societies and family circles.” 
Some of these, included because of their popularity, were already 
folk songs and had been transmitted to the editor orally. 
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As a result of the publication of the book and the teachings of 
its compiler, a great singing movement swept Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Neither the Civil War nor the more recent growth of cities 
has dimmed the ardor of this singing band, and the Sacred Harp 
Association seems to be as energetic and populous to-day as ever. 
Among its many activities the most important is its annual State 
Convention held in August in the city of Birmingham. 

The preface to the 1911 edition of the “Sacred Harp Song 
Book,” the most complete and popular of many editions, protests 
rather ungrammatically but forcefully: “To a considerable extent 
the sacred song books of this section is badly tainted with operatic, 
secular, and rag-time strains of music forms”; and it boasts: “In 
this book there are but few of the twisted rills and frills of the 
unnatural snaking of the voice in unbounded proportions which 
have in the last decade so demoralized the church music of the 
present age.” 

The original “Sacred Harp” is not a cheerful book. The titles 
and first lines are convincing proof of that. It contains over fifty 
songs of farewell, and among these, “last words” songs are in the 
large majority. Moreover, the gloom of inherited Calvinism per- 
vades the volume: 


Young ladies all attention give 

You that in wicked pleasures live, 
One of your sex the other day 

Was called by death’s cold hand away. 


Possibly the most amusing song in the volume is “Edmunds,” 
obviously a folk song: 


He had no consolation 
But seemed as one alone 
Till to his admiration 

He found he’d lost a bone. 


This woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head we know 
And she must not rule o’er him 
It’s evidently so. 


There are many stanzas of this. 
The student of folk song will find in the “Sacred Harp” book 
several well-known ballads as well as some, evidently of the peo- 
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ple, which are not included in our most comprehensive anthologies, 
all collected and published by the folk themselves out of enthusi- 
asm for them and a desire to see them continue. He will also find 
striking similarities between some of the hymns and certain of the 
negro spirituals. 

The music of the “Sacred Harp” songs is quite as doleful as the 
words. Plangent minors composed by the Southern people them- 
selves prevail. The representation of the music of these compos- 
tions is as strange to outsiders as the music itself. It is published in 
four shaped notes: Mi, diamond shaped; Fa, triangular; Sol, 
round; and La, square. In the major scale the first and fourth 
notes are Fa, the second and fifth Sol, the third and sixth La, and 
the seventh Mi. It is not an unusual occurrence at the University 
of Alabama for an aspirant to membership in the Glee Club to an- 
nounce that he can sing only by shaped notes. The song book is 
known by these singers as the “note book,” sometimes as the 
“shaped-note book.” As a rule, there are but three parts: bass, 
tenor, and treble. Bass is sung by male voices, tenor by mixed, 
and treble by female. Each part is written on a separate staff. A 
complete text on the music with pages telling how to sing it, in- 
cluding a long and sometimes amusing catechism, is part of the 
preface to the book. Some of the male singers become quite profi- 
cient in this text, announce themselves as “Professors,” and go 
from district to district establishing short-lived “Singing Schools.” 

A “singing” never lasts for less than a day. In fact, the mem- 
bers of the Sacred Harp Association are frequently called “The 
All-Day Singers.” Sometimes a “convention” lasts for three days. 
Great crowds gather for such an event, and naturally the music 
must be judged as one judges the work of a large chorus. The 
singers form in a hollow square facing the centre, in which stands 
the leader. That official arrives at a proper pitch by sounding the 
lowest note of the bass and the highest note of the treble and then 
sounding by himself a golden mean. The singers are then asked to 
sound the first chord. This being done, the leader remarks, “We'll 
sing the music first.” Singing “the music” consists of singing the 
shaped notes by name. The result is astonishing and most ludicrous 
to the uninitiated ear. The leader then says, “Now we’ll take the 
poetry,” and the words and music are sung through. Bigness of 
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sound is a matter of pride with the singers, and each one sings as 
vociferously as he can. The leader beats the rhythm inexorably, 
and no modifications either of time or volume are allowed. If one 
of the parts seems uncertain the leader joins that side of the square 
only to rush to another side at the first sign of weakening over 
there. Shouting songs such as “The Old Ship of Zion,” which a 
footnote describes as “a good song with which to stir the emotions 
of the people,” are very popular. New leaders “spell” the first one, 
and the singing goes on all day excepting for an intermission for 
“dinner on the grounds,” a most plentiful and edible repast. 

Recently Americans have flocked to theatres and concert halls to 
hear folk music sung by Russian choruses and by negro singers of 
spirituals, work songs, and blues. But here is a distinctively na- 
tional music by whites of which little is known. In effect it is more 
like the folk song of foreign lands than like that of the negro. It 
has the same hard, somewhat reedy quality. While it is not so 
beautiful as that of the negroes, the music of the Sacred Harp 
Singers surpasses in strangeness and novelty any choral efforts I 
know of to-day. It is weird and complaining, yet spirited. When it 
is sung by a multitude the result is indescribable. 
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AWARD 





THE EpiTors take pleasure in announcing that a friend of 
the Yale University Press has offered Two Thousand Dol- 
lars to be given annually as The Yale Review Award. 

This award will be made to the author of that one of the 
contributions to the magazine, in such field as may be desig- 
nated in advance each year, which shall be deemed most 
deserving of this special recognition for its excellence. 

The first award will be for an article dealing with a 
Public Question in National or International Affairs, This 
article will be selected by a committee of three judges from 
contributions published in Volume X VIII of the magazine: 
which begins with this number and ends with the 1929 
Summer issue. 

The names of the members of this committee for the 
present year will be announced in a later issue of The Yale 
Review. 

The decision of the committee as to the article to receive 
the award will be published in the Autumn, 1929, number 
of The Yale Review. 








